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by shortage of skilled help, 
many bakers turned for the first time to 


E c 
Pillsbury's Sweet Dough Mix as a wartime a jf iD LB S. N ET 
emergency measure—to simplify and = 


speed up their sweet goods production. 
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SWEET DOUGH MIX | 


JUST ADD WATER 3 
AND YEAST 3 


PILLSBURY MILLS. Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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QUALITY STAYS UP...COSTS STAY DOWN: 


Being precision-blended and quality- How about Pillsbury’s Sweet 
tested, Pillsbury’s Sweet Dough Mix Dough Mix in your shop? 


assures sweet goods of ever-uniform Fine-quality Sweet Rolls, Coffee Cakes, Raised Doughnuts, Bismarcks, 


Danish Pastries, and other items—all from the same reliable mix 





high quality ... and because it does 





Pillsbury’s 
away with buying various ingre- S W - 3 T D | 0 UG Vy iH M : Xx 


dients separately at fluctuating PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
prices, it stabilizes ingredient costs. SPECIAL — REDI-RAISE — ROLLEX 
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Isolating Yeast Cells 
with a Micro-Selector 
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VER a span of years, the 
Fleischmann Laboratories have 
collected thousands of strains of yeast 


from all over the world. 


They have been put through tests. 
Their habits have been observed — 
some even recorded in motion pic- 
tures. Single cells have been isolated 


and examined. 


And, of all the thousands of yeasts 


FLEISCHMANN 
1868-1945 
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is obtained 


studied, less than 400 so far have ability to help bakers make good 


been found to have some valuable bread. 


characteristics. ; ; 
Yeast is a science in which the 


Some are good for scientific purposes. Fleischmann Laboratories specialize. 


Some show usefulness for the medi- That is why bakers can depend upon 


cal profession. And others have the Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
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Bread is basic 


ANNIVERSARY 


Most Good Bread Is Made With FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
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Should you be seeking a better loaf of bread, 
may we suggest that Town Crier does every- 
thing a major ingredient can do to achieve 
higher quality. 


Should you be in need of a less trouble- 
some bakery routine, may we remind you 
that Town Crier has a pleasant working 
agreement with busy, efficient bakers. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 











THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 


KANSAS CITY 
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CLLY’S FAMOUS” 


PURPOSEFUL FLOUR 


Bakers who are unable 
to take the time to be 


Flour Milling Capacity painstaking in these 


5000 Sacks days find that Kelly’s 


Grain Storage Capacity Fa mous is a d eter- 
1,000,000 Bushels 


mined flour — it goes 
right on making good 
bread in spite of many 


Geen IN a bake shop bobble. 


MOOMIZAN AS 
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CHANCE OF 
A LIFETIME 




















T break the bank? 


Later maybe .. . but right now Joe is just 


dishing up the lunch his Missus fixed . .. 


It’s your chance of a lifetime . . . because 


that’s your bread on the tray! Is one of 
those fellows going to say, “Gee, Joe, this is Xv 
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swell bread! Where do you get it 


If one of them says that ... you’re in. You've 


got yourself a new customer or two. 


And things like that happen every day. Somebody 
eats at somebody else’s house for the first time. Your 


bread is on the table. It has a chance to sell itself. 





A Cannon Valley Flour will help your bread do a perfect 
self-selling job day in and day out. It’s the spring 
wheat flour from out of the Nation’s Bread Basket . . . 
combined with Cannon Valley “Master Milling” that 








does the job ... plus uniformity. Every sack just 





like every other sack—ready to produce golden- 


crusted, smooth, heartier-spring-wheat- 


flavored loaves that capitalize on every C A by N @ ) Re VA L L t Y 


chance to sell themselves and you .. . 


to new customers and old. Don’t miss your Mm { L L t N G C @ ) ° 


next “sampling chance”... order a 
Gannon Valley Flour today! GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 


MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MINN. 
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that’s what it takes to order 


efolo) oy Gin VW <n: Ven 


It’s as simple as that! No matter where you 
are within the borders of continental United States, 
there is a convenient CHASE office at the other end 
of your telephone line. And that office is backed by 
27 other offices and plants situated from coast to 
coast—each one having its fingers on the pulse of 


local and regional conditions. 


Take no chances. Line up with this nation-wide 
Chase organization—-the bag company that is pre- 


pared to safeguard your bag supplies. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA REIDSVILLE, N.C. 
hasan ure neteaon NEW ORLEANS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY OMAMEO, MA. rnin Feues, © 


SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA 


DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. PORTLAND, ORE. WICHITA, KAN. 
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The 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 





“ISMERTA 


This robust flour, with broad 
capacity and unfailing per- 
formance, does many bakery 
jobs easily that the same bak- 
ers with other flours often 
find troublesome and time- 
consuming. Ismerta has a gen- 
erous supply of quality plusses 
that are quickly reflected in 
your balance sheet. 
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ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Army Wheat Need Tightens Car Pinch 


MOVING 120, 000,00 000 BUS WHEAT 
PLANNED FOR FOREIGN RELIEF 


Shipments Concentrated in Next Four Months—ODT and 
AAR Officials Worried Over Results—Priority 


for Full Trains Needed, 


Washington, D. C.—Behind the Commodity Credit Corp. 





Army Says 


program to 


take over stocks of loan wheat in terminals and on farms lies an army 
requirement for wheat for overseas uses estimated variously between 120,- 
900,000 and 140,000,000 bus to be shipped and stockpiled within the next 


four months. 


Considerable confusion and disagreement exists between the 


government agencies which are involved in this record-breaking deal but 


highly placed officials in army circles say that this is a 


“must” program 


and a way will be found to carry it out. 


in Feb. 
loan wheat and warehouse stocks- 


intentions—-to put wheat in export position on the Atlantic Coast, 
Where convenient, 
owners of the wheat were to be paid immediately by check, 


Coast and at Gulf ports. 


charges to May 31, 1945. 

The CCC operations also involve 
substantial requirements for lend- 
lease account, but by far the major 
program consists of military needs. 
According to officials, the program 
for the military will involve 142,000 
carloads through August. This fig- 
ure is for the eastern and Gulf ports 
only, and represents a total of about 
140,000,000 bus, broken down as fol- 
lows: for March, 18,000,000 bus, not 
counting lend-lease, 8,000,000 bus of 
which will move from Kansas City 
to the East, and 10,000,000 bus from 
the Gulf; for April, 20,000,000 bus; 
for May, 22,000,000 bus; for June, 
24,000,000 bus. No other monthly 
figures are available. 

In addition a stockpile of wheat is 
needed at Atlantic and Gulf ter- 
minals to meet emergencies beyond 
foreseeable conditions. The stockpile 
might involve as much as 20,000,000 
bus in each export area. 

To expedite the movement of such 
volume of wheat in such a 
the army is re- 


a lar ge 


short space of time, 





Subsidized Export 
Sales Advance to 
330,248,414 Lbs 


Washington, D. C_—Through March 
2, exporters had reported to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. export sales of 
flour under the Wheat Flour Export 
Program aggregating 330,248,414 lbs, 
equivalent to approximately 7,760,800 
bus of wheat. 

Totals by destination countries are 
as follows: 





Flour 
(ibs) 
Cul , scvcavs SOG, 801,300 
Ha Renae e848 : 12,764,401 
Nethe nds West Indies . tik 1,899,082 
Don an Republic eee 2,178,550 
Jam We re ee eee $85,400 
Brit Virgin Islands pes 10,000 
Bra SERS tink Ce tee ces) € o's 28,601,381 
PROD. are a tek ay de ok 1 
Vene WE LCRT UTE UTES Te 7 
Color 
eta Te theenee ses seensencen 
Guate la VS ae 
Cost RNG ih eits ohn wr) 5,623, 
El s§ | i ae EE ee Pe 6,841,183 
Panama Paws GOAN Ea kis bho 4,074,726 
PB EUE. Fy as s.d:0.5-05-0:0 Seeeuces 1,400,515 
Brit He i 3,651,500 
MOLAR cute Bis 60-055, 98.5 «95 .++ 1,013,040 
Newfoun EA 24,750 
Spar Morocco & Tangier.... 3,733,520 
BROCCO “ssa ve ban-inns ere hasen 65,850 
BNE ck carbs dcbias cee 100,000 
ee Se ee ne 


23, CCC notified its regional offices to take over 
without notifying owners of government 


farm-stored 


Pacific 
outstanding balances due the 
less accrued 





ported to have recommended to the 
railroads that solid train movements 
of wheat from Kansas City to east 
coast ports and to the Gulf be or- 
dered and that top priority for the 
movement and return of these trains 
be granted. 

Army Officials say that they realize 
the impact of these requirements on 
the domestic economy but insist that 
this program is a “must” and will 
have to be carried out. Every effort 
will be made to cushion the impact 
on the milling industry and the en- 
tire civilian economy as it is real- 
ized that the boxcar situation is 
probably the tightest it has ever been 
in railroad history. 

The Millers National Federation 
has had numerous inquiries from in- 
terior mills which have reported in- 
ability to obtain wheat and some 
instances are reported where shut- 
downs had occurred or were immi- 
nent. The greatest problem facing 
millers is that of obtaining wheat and 
cars to move flour. It is feared that 
the freezing of any considerable quan- 
tity of cars in straight-run service 
to coastal ports from interior termin- 
als will only increase mill difficulties. 

On this point there is a wide dis- 
agreement between government agen- 
cies and within the American Asso- 
ciation of Railroads. One set of 


officials within CCC say that the 
army program cannot be accom- 


plished but that they will do the 
best they can. However, also in the 
CCC some other more vigorous offi- 
cials admit that the army is asking 
for substantial quantities of wheat 
and it is a certainty that they will 
get their request if they stick to it. 

Office of Defense Transportation is 
also reported as opposed to the army 
plan and says that, if adopted, it will 
disrupt civilian economy. Army of- 
ficials when informed of this state- 
ment said that other things have 
been declared impossible before but 
this represented an order from top 
levels and it had to be carried out. 
These officials were emphatic in say- 
ing that it was a “must” program and 
would be accomplished. 

Railroad officials within AAR admit 
that it is a tough nut to crack but 
believe that it can be done. For 
example, it was pointed out that once 
the straight-run trains were assem- 
bled for grain service the railroads 
could definitely discount this equip- 





ment and plan accordingly for other 
types of requirements. Other AAR 
Officials say that they will carry out 
the army instructions, if issued in 
order form, but they fear that other 
services will suffer as a consequence. 
As one official put it, he doubted 
that the army could have its flour 
program and the wheat program at 
the same time. To date the AAR has 
not been given details of the army 
flour requirements. 

Feed wheat buying will continue, 
the CCC said. No protein or pre- 
mium wheats will be exported and no 
soft eastern wheat will be involved 
in the export movement, it was said. 

Included in the figures given by 
the CCC was some flour, but specific 
amounts were not disclosed. 

On top of military demands there is 
also the problem of movement of 
lend-lease account grain and flour, 
as well as UNRRA business. The 
size of the army demands, however, 
are likely to reduce other commit- 
ments, it is said. 

The Millers National Federation 
has called a meeting of its WFA in- 
dustry advisory committee in Wash- 
ington on March 15 to meet with 
government officials, including the 
army. At that time the whole pro- 
gram will be presented to the group 
by army officials and the committee 
will be asked to find methods by 
which it can be solved. 

Industry officials here do not be- 
lieve that millers will be swamped 
by the government requirements if 
transportation difficulties can be re- 
moved and manpower assistance as- 
sured. The subsidy problem may be 
removed by the time the industry 
committee convenes or at least be 
on its way to settlement. However, 
even if that difficulty is not out of 
the way it is likely that the army 
will find means to keep the mills run- 
ning on their business and protect 
them against loss of the subsidy pay- 
ments. 

There have been rumors that the 
army intended to take control of the 
boxcar movement but that is dis- 
missed as impractical by railroad men 
who say that then the army would 
have to take over the roads entirely 

a result that the army probably 
would avoid. It is believed that solid 
straight-run trains from terminals to 


(Continued on page 88.) 


Southwestern Mills 
Withdraw Offers as 
Wheat Stocks Drop 


Kansas City, Mo.—Mills rapidly are 
moving out of the flour market this 
week, offerings having been with- 
drawn in several cases while the mill- 
ers consider their position. Often 
with more flour on the books than 
they have wheat available to grind, 
with no assurance that flour produc- 
tion will be protected while the army 
wheat movement is on, and with the 
subsidy uncertainty building a June 
30 wall beyond which there now can 
be no sales, there is little inclination 
to sell even at top ceiling levels. 

As a consequence, millers who feel 
they can are taking care of only their 
old customers this week, and prices 
are at or within a few cents of max- 
imums. Some mills are in the flour 
market themselves in an effort to 
catch up on back orders. 

Millers can easily show where their 
current interrupted production sched- 
ules are such that milling costs in 
some cases have gone up to above 
the margin allowed by the ceilings. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JEAN ZELLER NAMED CHIEF 
OF WAR GRAIN FUNCTIONS 


Washington, D. C.—Jean E. Zeller 
has been named chief of the Grain 
Products Planning Group in a new 
move on the part of Lt. Col. Ralph 
Olmstead to synchronize purchasing 
operations within the Office of Sup- 
ply of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
According to Mr. Zeller, his unit will 
be expanded to handle new duties 
involved. With this move, virtually 
all war functions of the grain prod- 
ucts section of the USDA are brought 
under Mr. Zeller. However, the ad- 
ministration of WFO 1, the bakery 
products order, continues with that 
latter unit. Mr. Zeller recently has 
been in charge of the container re- 
quirements section of the War Food 
Administration. 











F.O.B. Millfeed Suits Dismissed 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Suits against seven flour milling companies for al- 
leged violation of ceiling prices on sales of millfeed were dropped by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, Feb. 28, when the district enforcement office at- 
torneys filed a stipulation for dismissal without prejudice and without costs in 


district court in Minneapolis. 


The suits grew out of the OPA enforcement division’s contention that 
f.o.b. mill sales made on an order bill of lading gave the seller ownership of 


the feed until the draft was lifted by the buyer. 


For this reason OPA con- 


tended that such sales made by mills in the Minneapolis area, which were 
delivered in the lower priced Kansas City area, and on which the buyer paid 


the freight, were in excess of the ceiling. 


Had the sales been made on a 


straight bill of lading there would have been no violation, OPA contended. 

Since the original intention in writing the millfeed price regulation had 
been to permit mills to sell f.o.b. on an order bill of lading, Section 6 of the 
order was rewritten by the OPA price division to make the original intention 
clear, and the dismissal of the suits followed. 

Suits were dismissed against the Atkinson Milling Co., Capital Flour 
Mills, Inc., Commander-Larabee Milling Co., General Mills, Inc., W. J. Jen- 
nison Co., Russell-Miller Milling Co., and Standard Milling Co. 
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1.C.C. Order Sought for Western Cars 





GRAIN MARKETING GROUP SEEKS 
SERVICE RULE TO GET EMPTIES 


Eastern Lines Ignore AAR Order to Deliver Boxcars 
at Chicago, Traffic Representatives Tell ODT 
Director—Wheat Shortage at Mills Grows 


A request that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issue a_ service 
order compelling eastern railroads 
to return empty boxcars to western 
lines was presented to Col. J. M. 
Johnson, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, by a traffic 
committee representing western grain 
markets which conferred with the 
ODT head in Washington March 6. 

The committee pointed out that 
the order of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads requiring eastern 
lines to deliver 1,025 empty boxcars 
daily at Chicago is not being observed 
and the western car scarcity is grow- 
ing critical. 

In spite of the AAR order, which 
was issued Feb. 16, deliveries to all 
western lines at Chicago have aver- 
aged less than 350 cars a day and 
this includes many bad order cars 
not fit for grain loading. Eastern 
lines now have over 125% of box- 
car ownership on their lines, the com- 
mittee pointed out, while western 
lines have various percentages rang- 
ing only from 44 to 68%. 

Meanwhile, there is growing ap- 
prehension in the milling industry 
that continuation of boxcar scarci- 
ties will eventually lead to a short- 
age of flour. The Millers National 
Federation has had numerous _in- 
quiries in Washington from interior 
mills, which report inability to obtain 
wheat and in some instances actual 
shutdowns had occurred or were im- 
minent. 

Flour production has been very er- 
ratic in the, past few weeks, in spite 
of a heavy demand for shipment, 
and output at many points has gone 
up and down in relation to the mills’ 
ability to get hold of boxcars. Al- 
most nowhere are millers able to 
reach the capacity operations that 
prevailed last fall despite a greater 
urgency to produce now. 


The point is now being reached 
where wheat supplies are growing 


short as grain shipments from the 
country fall farther behind. Since 
this has been one source of cars for 
loading out flour, the scarcity hits 
both ways. With so little wheat mov- 
ing in relation to needs a few more 
mills will shut down early this week 
until they can get cars. Most clos- 
ings so far have been just for a day 
or two but the idleness will be length- 
ened to many days for some mills 





AAR IMPOSES EMBARGO 
ON L.C.L. FREIGHT 
Washington, D. C.—The Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads 
has embargoed all shipments of 
less-than-carload freight, with 
the exception of that under gov- 
ernment bills of lading, drugs and 
medicine, for all of the nation 
east of the western boundaries of 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. The em- 
bargo is effective from 12:01 a.m. 

March 7 through March 11. 








soon as they are rapidly running out 
of wheat. The main difficulty is 
shifting from the flour to the wheat 
side of the picture. 

Further complications are seen in 
the recently announced program of 
exporting 140,000,000 bus of CCC 
wheat for foreign relief in the next 
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few months. The army will handle 
these shipments and has _ indicated 
that it will demand priority for move- 
ment of the grain, which is likely 
to shorten western car supplies that 
much more. 

So far there have been no steps tak- 
en for relief of the situation. Some 
suggestions have come from Wash- 
ington officials that millers will have 
to trade wheat among themselves, 
which would indicate a lack of ap- 
preciation of the real picture in west- 
ern markets, where it is felt that, 
unless some steps are taken to un- 
tie the transportation knot for grain 
and flour, an actual food shortage 
may develop. 


¥ ¥ 


Country Elevators Close 


Wichita, Kansas. Approximately 
100 country elevators are closed down 
in the Wichita area for lack of 
freight cars to empty them, accord- 
ing to a survey just completed by 
D. L. Mullen, executive secretary of 
the Wichita Board of Trade. He said 
that one railroad with 114 stations 
reported that 30 elevators are filled 
with grain and closed down until they 
can move the grain from them. 
About 5,000 cars are needed to move 
wheat and kKafir in the area extending 
150 miles from Wichita, Mr. Mullen 
reported. At the rate of 500 cars 
a day it would take ten days to move 
the grain now needing to be moved. 
In one day last week Wichita had 
but 100 boxcars. 





Federation to Enter Research Field 
With Technical Service Department 


Chicago, Ill.—Research in milling 
technology, personnel training in 
milling techniques and research in 
milling engineering and _ processing 
improvements will be conducted by 
a technical service department to 
be established within the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Herman Steen, 
vice president and secretary of the 
organization, has announced. 

The activities of the new depart- 
ment will be supervised by a tech- 
nical director and a comprehensive 
technical committee, to be appointed. 
The committee will include appro- 
priate representatives of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers and of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 

In addition to engaging in the ac- 
tivities listed above, the technical 
service department shall also concern 
itself with: 

Planning, recommendation and fol- 
low through of approved research 
projects. 

Maintenance of contact and co-op- 





WEA Mill Advisory Committee 
to Discuss Car, Wheat Problems 


Washington, D. C.—A meeting has been called of the War Food Admin- 
istration milling industry advisory committee to discuss the problems aris- 
ing out of the increased wheat and flour purchases planned by the army and 
the boxcar and labor situation in that regard. The meeting will take p'ace 
in Washington, March 15, with officials of the army and government agencies. 
At that time the whole program will be presented to the group by army of- 
ficials and the committee will be asked to find methods by which the prob- 


lems can be solved. 


eration with all wheat improvement 
work. 

Accumulation and dissemination to 
the members of the federation of in- 
formation and data concerning the 
matters so covered. 

The subcommittee on research is 
composed of Elmer W. Reed, general 
manager of the Shellabarger Mills, 
Salina, Kansas, chairman; E. J. Hese- 
man, president of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., and G. Cullen 
Thomas, director of products control, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

That committee made its recom- 
mendation for the establishment of 
the technical service department to 
the postwar planning committee of 
the federation, of which Harry A. 
Bullis, president of General Mills, 
Inc., is chairman. Mr. Bullis’ com- 
mittee adopted the subcommittee re- 
port and recommended it to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the federation. 

The text of the subcommittee re- 
port follows: 

“In accordance with the instruc- 
tions to your subcommittee, we sub- 
mit the following recommendations: 

“1. That there be set up a com- 
prehensive technical committee of the 
Millers National Federation, includ- 
ing appropriate representatives of the 
Association of Operative Millers and 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 

“2. That a full-time director hav- 
ing the broadest possible comprehen- 
sive knowledge of technical phases of 
the milling industry be employed. 

“3. That the committee shall rec- 
ommend such a man to the federa- 
tion. 

“4. That the director shall be re- 


sponsible to the proper designated 
officers of the federation. 

“5. That the committee shall rec. 
ommend to the board of directors the 
duties and responsibilities of the dij- 
rector, which shall include matters 
pertaining to—(a) Personnel training 
in milling techniques. (b) Engineer. 
ing and processing improvements, 
(c) Planning, recommendations «nd 
follow through of approved research 
projects. (d) Accumulation and dis. 
semination to the members of the 
federation of information and data 
concerning the matters so covered.” 

“For the time being the committee 
which the report provides for wil] 
not be appointed by C. D. McKenzie, 
president of the federation,” Mr 
Steen said. ‘Mr. McKenzie has asked 
Messrs. Reed, Thomas and Heseman 
to continue temporarily to act in an 
advisory capacity while the set-up 
being developed,” he added. 

The federation’s first action wil! be 
the selection of a technical director, 
and the temporary committee then 
will be superseded by the permanent 
advisory committee provided for in 
the research committee’s recommen- 
dations. 


S 
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Lake Shippers Set 
300,000,000-Bu 
Goal for 1945 Season 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A quota of 300,- 
000,000 bus of grain to be moved 
down the lakes during the 1945 navi- 
gation season has been set by the 
Lower Lakes Grain Committee. 

That volume of grain, if moved, 
will be a record. During the 1944 
navigation season, a total of 225- 
000,000 bus was handled by the lake 
grain fleet. 

The ability to meet the quota, ac- 
cording to views expressed by grain 
and milling interests at a meeting 
here March 1, hinges on many fac- 
tors, including the number of ships 
available, manpower and the supply 
of railroad cars to move the grain 
out of the elevators. 

Some operators fear that many 
seamen who left the lakes last fall 
at the close of the season for service 
in the merchant marine may not re- 
turn to lake service. 

The present status of the grain 
fleet was discussed at length. Ap- 
proximately 30 vessels are stil! to 
be unloaded—a condition described 
as “bad.” The fleet should be un- 
loaded and ready for a possible early 
opening of navigation, it was pointed 
out. The recent storms which tied up 
railroad transportation prevented re- 
ceipt of empty cars to elevators with 
the result that grain shipments from 
Buffalo to seaboard dropped below 
normal. 

Edgar B. Black, Buffalo grain man, 
now a director of transportation ‘or 
the War Food Administration, at- 
tended the meeting and spoke of the 
critical shortage of cars for move- 
ment of grain to the seaboard. 

Feed manufacturers named Elwood 
L. Chase of the Co-operative G.L.F., 
Inc., to represent them on the grain 
committee, replacing W. B. Frost, 
Eastern States Milling Corp. 
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THE BREAD CRISIS 


INCE the beginning of this war, during the 

rationing ups and downs of virtually every oth- 

er food, the bread and flour industries have 
been in the remarkable position of being able to 
serve this country and every nation that eats from 
its helping hand all the products of wheat that 
have been required. 

Hungry civilians of liberated nations have come 
to consider the generous and immediate gifts of 
white flour and bread as symbols of American 
strength and willingness to help. More quickly 
than any other single thing, bread seems to refuel 
the flagging spirits of the hungry. It is a weapon 
of minor cost and exceeding great strength. 

At home in America no one has thought since 
the early rush for flour that we ever would have 
trouble supplying any need that arose. It has been 
the one food that always has been ready to fill the 
grocery basket when other foods became scarce. 

But today there is a great and imminent danger 
that conditions beyond the control or appeal of 
the miller will strangle the liberal production of 
flour and rob this country of its greatest material 
asset just when it could do its most effective work 
in implementing the war and strengthening the 
opportunity for harmony. 

We summarize these conditions not as a com- 
plaint of the miller, but as an appeal to those in 
power who may have overlooked the necessity of 
keeping flour industries hizh on the list of priority 
production. There is nothing in the situation that 
confronts the production of flour that cannot be 
remedied if those in control of manpower and 
transportation consider it important enough to 


solve. 


THE PROBLEM OF TRANSPORTATION 


Steady and maddening movement of boxcars 
away from the wheat country to the busy indus- 
trial centers, is the cause of the immediate crisis 
in milling. At the moment, mills are running on 
what little wheat they have left and shipping their 
flour and feed in the boxecars they can wheedle lo- 
cally from friendly arentsy But no wheat of con- 
sequence is coming in as the flour goes out. Many 
mills are down to a few weeks’ production. Their 
Wheat stocks are getting out of balance to the ex- 
tent that few are able to supply their trade with 
the exact type of flour contracted. Weeks are be- 
ing shortened to extend the run and retain labor. 
Even if boxcars were rushed to the wheat country 
today, they would not arrive in time to keep many 
mills from sharply reducing their production. 

Emergency action to send boxcars into the 
wheat country is needed to zet wheat to the mills 
and flour to mills’ customers. This transportation 
is needed also to make way for a new wheat crop 
less than four months away. It is needed at the 
moment, as well, to carry millions of bushels of 
Wheat to seaports to satisfy the special and un- 
doubtedly vital demand of the military forces. 

Half measures tried in the last few weeks to 
bring empties into this critical area have failed 
because of high priority demand all along the 
route. Each war industry has its own high place 
to fill in the demands of the war, and War Pro- 
duction Board officials who have gone all out to 
Satisfy every army requisition have perhaps failed 


* * * 


to balance this demand with a common sense 
knowledge of the need for eauitable division of 
transportation among the vital industries. 


THE PROBLEM OF MANPOWER 


If transportation were to be provided tomorrow 
to the many mills that already are on short wheat 
rations, most of them would be able to step their 
production up only fractionally before labor short- 
age would level them off again. In fact, the short- 
age of labor is becoming so acute in some mills 
that customers who are normally served out of the 
warehouse must wait until loading help can be ob- 
tained, while the “big bag,” 
out first. 

In this regard, flour millers have faced a lack 
of sympathetic interest in the United States Em- 
ployment Service and War Manpower Commission, 
which have such important and dramatic jobs to 
do in filling the needs of new war industries that 
they forget the status of the flour mills. So few 
men are needed to produce this basic food that the 
milling industry could well be taken care of among 


-asy-to-load flour goes 


the top priority manufacturers without causing 
a drain on any of the users of great numbers of 
workers. The WMC could afford to march along 
in this food production crisis to the extent of em- 
phasizing to its local employment offices the sim- 
ple fact that producins needed flour is just as im- 
portant as making bullets. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SUBSIDY 


If these functional problems of producing flour 
are solved, millers still cannot offer flour freely 
until they get a clearance on the subsidy question. 
It is likely that a decision on the extension of the 
subsidy will be delayed, and for the same reasons 
that these other problems have not already been 
attacked and solved. Few realize the importance 
of the manufacture of flour until it no longer is 
obtainable. 

It is obvious that the subsidy extension will be 
made or that the price of flour and bread will be 
permitted to rise to equal the market price of 
wheat. But until that time millers are as effec- 
tively tied in their ability to sell flour as they are 
by the shortage of wheat, cars and men. This 
purely synthetic road block cannot be permitted 
to stay in the way of flour sales too long. It should 
be apparent to Congress and certainly to admin- 
istrators who now have savvy of flour milling that 
the subsidy question cannot be decided late in 
June without causing a great upheaval in the pro- 
duction of fiour. 


THE PROBLEM OF RUNNING A BUSINESS 


Should the administration give the all-clear to 
flour milling by achieving an immediate and satis- 
factory solution to these problems, millers still 
would have their heads and hands full of a mul- 
titude of troubles, many that may become serious. 

Difficulty in obtaining sacks for flour daily be- 
comes greater. Bag companies are selling and ra- 
tioning with good judgment, and at the moment 
stand with flour millers among the industries that 
have done an unusually good job in the face of 
heart-breaking handicaps. But the makers of bags 
must also have additional recognition frem au- 





thorities to continue this record. They, too, should 
get a higher manpower priority with local USES 
offices in many cases where their importance does 
not appear as great or dramatic as that of the 
munitions plant down the street. It is obvious 
that flour cannot be shipped without bags. Lack 
of them would be as serious a bottleneck as the 
shortage of transportation. 

A miller, to explain briefly his problems in 
matters not of general interest, can show where 
hedging his flour sales now is impossible. He can 
point to the great hazard that confronts him where 
he has sold flour three months ahead and has 
wheat only for one. Yes, he has wheat bought, 
but it may not arrive in time to grind before June 
30. He may have futures bought, but the insecur- 
ity of that mechanism already has been dem- 
onstrated. Actual wheat is needed to cover a flour 
sale. The uncertainty of getting the wheat, no 
matter in what form it is now purchased, presents 
a business and financial hazard that has never be- 
fore faced the milling industry. 


A PROBLEM FOR THE FLOUR BUYER 

To the multitude of flour buyers who have 
rarely experienced a time when money would not 
buy for them the kind of flour they wanted, we ex- 
press these dangers not to encourage wild and 
unreasoned flour buying at a time when millers 
are in no position to take care of it, but rather to 
ask their indulgence while the government takes 
cognizance of this situation and together with the 
milling industry works out of an extremely diffi- 
cult situation. 

Those who understand the science of milling 
know that careful blends of wheat are necessary 
to make the kind of flour bakers and family flour 
merchants require. In the press of milling flour 
literally from the bottom of the bin, no longer can 
these exact blends be achieved. Flour in these 
times simply must be made in many cases out of 
the wheat that is there to mill, if, indeed, any 
is there at all. 

Tolerance in asking for shipment, tolerance in 
using flour that heretofore has been unquestioned 
but now may wander from the established quality 
line, and patient co-operation are necessary if we 
are to succeed in working out of this bread crisis. 
Not even rushing of transportation to the milling 
industry will avoid further shipment and quality 
trouble. No flat and uncompromising demands 
from the flour buyer will help. His greatest as- 
sistance will be in adding his request to that of the 
milling industry to give the production and move- 
ment of flour an ace-high priority. 

Now while the white heat of clinching a victory 
is getting most of our attention, and while the im- 
mediate high priority work of helping distressed 
countries leaps up to even greater importance than 
in the past, it is possible that many emergency 
demands will cut across other important functions 
and in doing so jeopardize the over-all program. 
It is our function not to argue exclusively for 
flour and bread, but to add our insistent counsel 
to the voices of others in achieving balance at a 
moment when serious neglect would have tragic 
consequences. 
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OPA Asks Subsidy Continuation 





STABILIZATION ACT ‘APPROVAL 
EXPECTED WITHOUT WRANGLING 


OPA Administrator Tells 


Senate Committee 


Present Subsidy 


Program Is Needed—Opposition Subdued in Early 
Sessions of Hearing Last Week 


Washington, D. C.—Subsidy pay- 
ments by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. and its subsidiaries must 
be continued, with reasonable lee- 
way for such additional programs as 
future events may make essential, 
Chester Bowles, OPA administrator, 
told the Senate banking and cur- 
rency committee last week as hear- 
ings got underway on the exten- 
sion of the Stabilization Act. 

Mr. Bowles told the committee 
that the total of stabilization pay- 
ments had been carefully held with- 
in the figure of $1,500,000,000 as pre- 
viously promised by the administra- 
tor. 

The subdued undertone of the 
early sessions of the hearing indi- 
cated what had previously been sus- 
pected—new legislation will be passed 
without bitter controversy. 

How closely the subsidy matter 
will be studied by the committee is 
not certain. Senator Taft who has 
been the most forceful opponent of 
subsidies is reported to be less op- 
posed to the program now, following 
assurances from the OPA head that 
subsidy funds will be limited and 


definitely allocated to special pro- 
grams. 
At the hearings, Senator Taft 


raised a question over the amount 
of money which would be involved 
in the flour subsidy payments for 
the fiscal year 1945-46. RFC of- 
ficials had testified that approximate- 
ly $190,000,000 would be _ required. 
During the fiscal year 1944-45 slight- 
ly more than $100,000,000 had been 
expended by DSC for this purpose. 

In answer to the senator’s inquiry, 
OPA officials explained that the fig- 
ure given by RFC was an outside 
estimate of the amount which would 
be required if wheat sold constant- 
ly at ceilings, thereby requiring the 
maximum subsidy payment rate and 
that it also took into consideration 
increased parity requirements which 
might occur. 

RFC officials estimated that ap- 
proximately $1,500,000,000 will be re- 
quired to finance government sub- 
sidy proposals for butter, flour, meat, 
certain metals and petroleum dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year. How- 
ever, it was explained by OPA of- 
ficials that food subsidy funds to 
maintain the hold-the-line obligation 
would involve only a portion of the 
total. It Was shown, for example, 
that army flour purchases which were 
roughly estimated at 12% of the sub- 
sidized flour production during the 
past year are likely to be expanded 


substantially and this and similar 
items of army purchasing do not in- 
volve subsidy money to “hold the 
line.” 

It was revealed at the hearings 
that the flour subsidy payments dur- 
ing January, 1945, amounted to $8,- 
900,000 and during February totaled 
$8,500,000. REC figures for subsidy 
payments during any one month re- 
flect flour ground out at earlier pe- 
riods. The lag between grind and 
payment averages approximately two 
months, it was said. 


Appropriations Cleared 


The path has been cleared some- 
what for consideration of appropri- 
ations for the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. which provides the flour 
subsidy funds. Last week President 
Roosevelt signed the George Bill, 
which divorces the lending agencies 
from the Department of Commerce 
and converts them to status of in- 
dependent branches. This removes 
the objections that many members 
of Congress had to allowing Henry 
Wallace, the new secretary of com- 
merce, to handle these funds, and 
will smooth the way for the appropri- 
ations. 

The George measure restores per- 
manent control of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. and its subsidi- 
aries to a federal loan administrator. 
It provides also for a yearly audit 
of the agencies with reports to Con- 
gress. 

Fred M. Vinson, director of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, has 
been nominated for the position of 
federal loan administrator. Accord- 
ing to the reaction from senators and 
congressmen it is probable that the 





Aware of Supply Threat, Army Officials 
Seek Solution for Subsidy Uncertainty 


Aware of the threat to smooth op- 


eration of army flour purchases if 
the subsidy continuation remains in 
doubt for several weeks, army offi- 
cials are studying the problem and 
watching developments closely, Wash- 
ington reports indicate. 

Should the necessity for it develop, 
it is thought that army officials will 
take every step that will prevent the 
wholesale closing of mills and halt- 
ing of sales, and are reported to be 
studying the legality of guaranteeing 
mills against loss of subsidy payments 
where mills fear they might not be 
able to grind out all contracts be- 
fore June 30, 1945, the terminal date 
of the subsidy program now author- 
ized. 

Until it is certain that the sub- 
sidy will be continued after June 30, 
millers are forced to keep their un- 
filled orders down to a level which 
will permit grinding all contracts be- 
fore that time. As the time interval 
to June 30 shrinks mill bookings will 
have to decline correspondingly, as 
long as there is no assurance of sub- 
sidy payments thereafter. 

If there is no subsidy action within 
four or five weeks, it probably will 
become difficult for the army to buy 
flour. At present there are 115 days 
to June 30, but no mill can count 
on full operations because of boxcar 
and labor shortages which seem cer- 
tain to keep running time below the 
capacity level. 


There is no legal bar in the flour 
ceiling regulation to flour purchases 
by the army at prices higher than the 
ceiling if the wheat is purchased from 
the Commodity Credit Corp. or some 
other government agency at parity 
prices. Sec. 1351.1659 of MPR 296 
provides that: “this maximum price 
regulation shall not apply to P 
sales, deliveries or transfers of flour 
from wheat, semolina or farina to 
the United States or any agency 
thereof: provided that the seller has 
purchased an equivalent amount of 
wheat from the United States or any 
agency thereof at prices at 100% of 
parity by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture.” 

With wheat prices now at ceilings 
which are calculated to represent par- 
ity, the army would not need to be 
bound by flour ceilings on products 
produced from wheat obtained at the 
ceiling price from CCC, if such an 
arrangement could be agreed upon. 
If millers reached a point of being 
completely sold up on their output 
to June 30 and the army needed 
flour before that time, sales under 
the above clause plus the subsidy for 
the grind would compensate the mill- 
er for loss he might sustain on other 
business under contract, grinding of 
which he would postpone to fill the 
army’s needs. Then, if the subsidy 
were extended, the amount of such 
sales to the army could be deducted 
from subsidy payments. 


It is not felt that any such com- 
plicated procedure will be needed. 
Observers in Washington think that 
fears over the subsidy will be re- 
moved, as Congress is expected to 
go along with the OPA’s request for 
continuation of the flour subsidy pro- 
gram. 

The boxcar problem presents a 
more difficult factor. While the army 
has boxcar expediters whose job it is 
to help get cars for movement of 
army goods, such assistance so far 
has not meant much to millers. Gen- 
erally, the army has been unwilling 
to provide cars for army flour to 
mills so long as the mills have cars 
which are being used to ship prod- 
ucts to commercial buyers. 

Nor does such help extend to get- 
ting wheat to the mills for govern- 
ment or commercial business. 

The boxcar situation goes deeper 
than the matter of providing cars to 
mills to get out army business and is 
unlikely to be solved by any random 
requisitioning for spot emergencies. 
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Vinson nomination will be approveg 
without serious opposition. In mak. 
ing known his selection of Mr. Vip. 
son, the President declined to ap. 
nounce his successor as stabilization 
director, although he admitted that 
he had made his choice. 

While it now appears that opposi- 
tion to subsidy legislation will be 
less vigorous than expected and the 
administration plans for price contro] 
will continue in the next fiscal year 
millers can hardly run the risk of 
assuming that the necessary Congres. 
sional approval will be forthcoming 
until that approval has actually heen 
delivered. 

For millers the “when” is almost 
as important as the legislation itself. 
Lack of bitter controversy, of course, 
may speed the bills along the path 
more rapidly than usual and may pre. 
vent development of a last minute 
jam. However, it will probably be 
several weeks before final action can 
be expected. 

OPA responsibility, Mr. Bowles 
said, was confined to maintenance of 
price ceilings which did not prevent 
the farmer from obtaining parity for 
his products. 

“It is for others to determine 
whether and by what means parity 
shall be assured,” Mr. Bowles added. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS POST 
TO JAMES J. SELVAGE 


President of Southeastern Division 
Elected to Vice Presidency 
of Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minn.—James J. Sel- 
vage, president of the Southeastern 
division of General Mills, Inc., has 
been elected to a vice presidency of 
the company, Harry A. Bullis, presi- 
dent, has announced. 

Mr. Selvage has been president of 
the division for the past two years 
and will continue to head that organi- 
zation. He has been associated with 
General Mills and its predecessor 
companies for the past 30 years, hav- 
ing entered the employ of Washburn 
Crosby Co. as office boy in 1913. 

After two years’ service in the 
army in World War I he returned to 
the company where he has since held 
positions in the bakers’ service and 
sales departments. 

On the incorporation of the South- 
ern Gold Medal Flour Co. in 1935, 
Mr. Selvage became vice president 
and general manager. This company 
was later dissolved and in 1937 be- 
came the Southeastern Division of 
General Mills. 





FLOUR SUBSIDY GETS 
SUBCOMMITTEE OK 


Washington, D. C.—Continued 
subsidies to hold down consumer 
prices of meat, butter and flour 
have been approved by a Senate 
banking subcommittee. They 
were included in a measure at- 
thorizing $1,468,000,000 for sub- 
sidies in the 12 months begin- 
ning next July 1. It contemplates 
continuation of present subsidies 
without change. 








Renegotiation Exemption Extended 


Washington, D. C.—Exemption of government contracts for flour from 
renegotiation has been extended through the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, 
according to Herman Fakler, vice president of Millers National Federation. 
This exemption also includes granular wheat for the alcohol program. 
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WILLIAM R. MORRIS 
LEAVES GENERAL MILLS 
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46-Year Record of Service With 
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the Company 


Minn. William R. 
s, vice president of General 
Inc., and president of the east- 
vision, retired from the com- 
March 1 after having been as- 
d with it for 46 years. 

ing to work in 1899 for the 
ucknell University and the Uni- 
v of Iowa, he served in various 


ities with the company in job- 


ind merchandising fields. 
Morris was appointed manager 


William R. Morris 


Kansas City plant in 1923 and 
year later took over the man- 
ip of the New York City branch 
of Washburn Crosby Co. In 
e became regional vice presi- 
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General Mills, Inc. He is active in 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
and is a past president of the Buffalo 
Club. 

Harry Lautensack has’ been ap- 
pointed president of the Eastern divi- 
sion and vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., succeeding Mr. Morris. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. R. McCARTHY HEADS 
GRAIN TRADE GROUP 


<> 


Organization’s Executive Committee 
Plans for Direct Interest in 
Legislative Matters 


Walter R. McCarthy, Capitol Ele- 
vator Co., Duluth, Minn., recently 
was re-elected chairman of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council. Frank 
A. Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., was named 
vice chairman. The council, repre- 
senting 27 grain exchanges, also re- 
elected R. B. Bowden as executive 
vice chairman. 

The new executive committee of 
the council is developing a statement 
of the organization’s policy. It was 
indicated that the council will take 
a more direct interest in legislative 
matters. 

In addition to Mr. McCarthy and 
Mr. Theis, those on the executive 
committee of the council are Harry 
Schaak, Shearson, Hammil & Co., 
Chicago; C. H. Williamson, C. H. 
Williamson & Co., St. Louis; R. C. 
Woodworth, Cargiil, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn; Edward Morgenstern, Rob- 
inson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, 
and R. J. Barnes, Tidewater Grain 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONSANTO SALES SET NEW 
HIGH; NET EARNINGS DOWN 


St. Louis, Mo.—Net sales of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. and its American 
subsidiaries again established a new 
high record in 1944, but net earnings 
of $3.30 a common share were z6c 
a share lower than the previous year, 

















dent of that company. E. M. Queeny, chairman of the board, 
W the formation of General disclosed in the company’s annual 
Mills, Ine., in 1928, Mr. Morris was_ report to stockholders. 
named vice president and general Higher labor costs, higher taxes 
manager and later became president and fixed prices were responsible for 
of Washburn Crosby Co., Inc.,a trade the decline in earnings, it was ex- 
name division of General Mills. From _ plained. 
that position he was promoted to the Net sales in 1944 totaled $86,996,- 
division presidency of the Eastern 391, an increase of 6.5% over 1943. 
division, where he has served for the Total income and expenses for 1944 
past cight years. were listed as follows: income $£9,- 
Mr. Morris has served on the board 069,135; wages and salaries, $24,€33,- 
of directors of the Millers National 629; taxes, federal and state, $14,- 
Federation and also on the board of 604,712. 
. 
Flour Output Slightly Lower 
ie February output of flour showed a slight drop compared to the pro- 
duc 1 figures of a year ago and those of a month ago, according to figures 
compiled by The Northwestern Miller. Production during February, 1945, 
totaled 14,221,672 sacks, representing 73% of the total output of the Unit- 
ed States. This compares with an output of 14,260,324 sacks in February, 
1944. and 15,504,137 sacks during the previous month of January this year. 
vo years ago the output for February was 12,920,401 sacks, and three 
ye igo 10,739,984 sacks. 
mplete details of production by various sections for the past three 
years are shown in the following table: 
rOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Previous ——$ 
r month ; 
86 2 
oa 4 
x : 2, 7.082 1,660,888 
( 1 Sou t 2,064,817 1,355,462 
N f Coa 1,082,626 1,001,168 
REC Reet -42,;920,401 10,739,984 
Pe of total U.S. output 73 : 64 64 
ws Total Monthly Production of Durum Productst 
vi ompanie *723,709 878,487 650,950 885,655 712,770 
eliminary. 
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Margin Over Replacement Will 
Not Be in Revised Feed Order 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Heralding a 
new era of harmonious relations be- 
tween the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency and the feed industry, comes 
the statement of N. E. Dodd, AAA 
chief, that he intends to throw his 
weight against the margin over re- 
placement cost theory which has been 
the main obstacle to issuance of the 
revised MPR 378, the formula feed 
order. 

Mr. Dodd on March 2 told The 
Northwestern Miller that he had re- 
viewed the industry price lists and 
was convinced that the feed industry 
has fully reflected basic ingredient 
price fluctuations and in some cases 
has exceeded that goal. 

“Clive Marshall has done a great 
job,” said Mr. Dodd, ‘‘and until they 
show me something new I am willing 
to go along with the redraft of the 
feed order.” 

Not only is the margin over re- 
placement theory placed in a sus- 
pended state by these comments but, 
in addition, Mr. Dodd has removed 
all fears that the War Food Admin- 
istration might, as a concession for 
capitulation, request a re-examination 
of trade margins as set forth in the 
revised order. Issuance of the re- 
vised order will not be subject to 
bargaining by WFA officials. 


Price Lists Studied 

Although not believed to have been 
the chief proponent of the margin 
over replacement technique, it was 
no secret that Mr. Dodd would play 
the major role in deciding this contro- 
versial measure, as far as theWFAwas 
concerned. Following the Feed In- 
dustry Advisory Committee sessions 
on Feb. 23 with government officials, 
Mr. Marshatl and Mr. Dodd studied 
industry price lists, with the result 
that Mr. Dodd appears to have cast 
the die against the replacement mar- 
gin theory. 


Improved Relations 


This excellent news for the feed 
industry portends the beginning of 
a new cycle of improved relationship 
between the government—the AAA 
particularly—and the feed industry. 
Ground work for this harmony was 
laid by Walter Berger, feed manage- 
ment aide to Mr. Dodd, and Colin S. 
Gordon, formerly price executive of 
the OPA’s feed section, and has been 
culminated with a firm understand- 
ing between the AAA chief and Mr. 
Marshall. 

The OPA has consistently opposed 
the replacement cost technique, but 
certain WFA officials were lured into 
support of this theory on the basis 
of incomplete information on the sub- 
ject, it is believed. Now that one of 
the most influential advisors of Judge 
Marvin Jones has taken a firm stand 
in opposition, it is probable that some 
way will be found to permit Judge 
Vinson, economic stabilizer, to re- 
tire gracefully from his position in 
support of the proposal. It is not 
clear, however, -that Judge Vinson 
had done more than order a complete 
examination of the subject. 

While the far sweeping conse- 
quences of this decision will claim the 
attention of the feed industry, it is 


also important to note that recent 
discussions of industry men with price 
officials and enforcement attorneys 
have provided a background for un- 
derstanding and harmony between 
these sections of OPA. Observers 
here say that Mr. Marshall is off 
to a great start, and there is every 
reason to predict that the feed in- 
dustry may expect a new era of bet- 
ter understanding of the industry’s 
problems. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALCOHOL FROM MOLASSES 
GIVEN COST PLUS PRICING 


Washington, D. C.—Under amend- 
ment 11 to MPR 28, the Office of 
Price Administration has authorized 
cost plus pricing on the production 
of alcohol from molasses by four 
companies, which previously had been 
using grain. The action is temporary 
and was made necessary by the in- 
ability of these plants to obtain ade- 
quate grain supplies as a result of the 
recent freight embargoes. It is effec- 
tive for the period from Feb. 15 
through March 17, 1945. 

The following companies are in- 
volved in this order, issued March 6: 

The E. I. du Pont de Nemours, 
Deepwater plant, Wilmington, Del; 
the United States Industrial Chemi- 
cal, Inc., Curtis Bay and Newark 
plants; the Publicker Commercial 
Alcohol Corp., Tasker Street, Phila- 
delphia, plant; the Pennsylvania Al- 
cohol & Chemical Corp., Philadelphia 
plant. 











DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY — Lt. Col. 
Ralph W. Olmstead has been named 
vice president and director of sup- 
ply of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
to succeed Lee Marshall. Joining the 
Department of Agriculture in 1939 as 
assistant to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Col. Olmstead was later ap- 
pointed assistant administrator of the 
Food Distribution Administration. 
During the past year he _ has 
been deputy director of supply of 
the Office of Distribution. He was 
called to active duty in the army 
Quartermaster Corps in June, 1942, 
and was assigned to work with the 
War Food Administration. One of the 
major supply functions of the CCC 
under Col. Olmstead will be purchas- 
ing, storing and shipping foods to 
meet the various supply programs of 
WEA, particularly lend-lease. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SHIPPING, SUBSIDY TROUBLES 


FORCE MILLS TO REJECT SALES 


Orders Accepted Only on Basis of Ability to Grind Out 
Before June 30—Full Ceilings Easily 
Obtained—UNRRA Buys 


Millers are doing business under 
about the most unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in their experience. They are 
besieged with orders they dare not 
book because of the uncertainties sur- 
rounding the subsidy program and a 
car shortage situation which appears 
to be getting worse in- 
stead of better. Last 
week’s increase in the 
subsidy for all of the 
country except the Pa- 
cific Coast area stimu- 
lated inquiries from 

some buyers and many others came 

in with requests because of the tight 
delivery situation. Mills took only 
what business they felt they could 
’ grind out prior to the expiration of 
the subsidy on June 30, which meant 

that quite a few buyers got only a 

portion of what they desired. No 

difficulty was experienced in obtain- 
ing stronger prices for flour. 

Many plants are having difficulty in 
maintaining operations. The scarcity 
of cars is greatly restricting their in- 
coming wheat supplies and the same 
factor holds a damper on their out- 
bound movement of flour and offal. 
They have large commitments of 
government flour to fill and are flood- 
ed with shipping directions on old 
domestic contracts. Contracts were 
awarded last week for 4,728,000 lbs 
of flour for French West Africa and 
2,619,000 Ibs for the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. That agency plans to purchase 
4,000 long tons of flour early in March 
for the Russian Arctic program, likely 
to be the first of more extensive pur- 
chases for the Russian Arctic ac- 
count. 





Ceilings on Winters 


Ceiling levels have become the go- 
ing price for southwestern flours, with 
millers starting to withdraw offerings 
until they can see their way out of 
their current troubles on transporta- 
tion and _ labor. Buyers became 
alarmed last week, and with the gov- 
ernment buying up much of the avail- 


able running time for the next few 
months, sales reached 108% of ca- 
pacity, as compared with 54% the 
previous week and 70% a year ago. 
Buyers are aware now that they can- 
not buy flour on the basis it was 
available even a week ago, for mill- 
ers are convinced that they must de- 
termine how their prospective pro- 
duction and shipping facilities will fit 
the current unfilled order balance. 
With the market strictly in the hands 
of the sellers because of this tight 
situation, there is little or no quib- 
bling about prices. Export inquiry 
continues good, but buyers in those 
circles also are finding their sources 
drying up. Production is holding up 
surprisingly well in view of the 
shortage of transportation, but a re- 
duction in output appears imminent. 


Spring Mills Refuse Orders 


The customary first of the month 
buying of spring wheat flour last 
week ran sales up to 96% of capac- 
ity, against 155% the week before 
and 85% a year ago. Mills could not 
take all the business offered to them, 
due to the narrow margin between 
order balances and possible produc- 
tion between now and June 30. Some 
mills have put into effect a ration- 
ing procedure with their regular cus- 
tomers, allowing each one a percent- 
age that will keep them in operation. 
By this means, milling capacity is 
not tied up with a few large orders. 
No new business is being accepted 
for shipment beyond June 15 and 
virtually all mills are refusing any 
business under ceilings. Mills are up 
against the worst car shortage in 
their experience and several good 
sized country mills that depend upon 
terminal shipments for their wheat 
are hard pressed to keep operating. 
Some of the largest city mills are 
said to be at least four weeks behind 
in deliveries. 


Buffalo Trade Cautious 


Both buyers and sellers in the Buf- 
falo market are proceeding cautious- 





Mills Unable to Book All Semolina 
Orders; Buyers Offer Full Ceilings 


Inquiry for semolina is active, with 
buyers willing to pay full ceilings. 
Millers report they are able to ac- 
cept only a small percentage of the 
business offered them and then only 
from old customers, since they have 
about all the business they can grind 
out before the subsidy expires on 
June 30. 

The War Food Administration 
asked for offers last week on 145,000 
sacks of semolina, but some durum 
mills were unable to bid on the busi- 
ness because of the shortage of grain 
and inability to obtain boxcars. Lit- 
tle or no durum wheat is arriving on 
the open market at Minneapolis. Mills 
have good amounts bought “to ar- 
rive,” but are not getting deliveries. 
Most of them have had to curtail 
operations or close entirely for a day 
or two at a time, due to lack of cars. 

Buffalo mills report an active semo- 
lina demand and urgent requests for 
deliveries on previous contracts. 


Macaroni manufacturers in the East 
are feeling the delivery shortages and 
their shares and operations are great- 
ly curtailed. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, March 3, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$1.72% @ $1.63 
2 Durum or better... 1.71% @ 1.63 
3 Durum or better.. 1.70% @ ° e008 
4 Durum or better.. 1.66% @1.69% 
5 Durum or better.. 1.62% @1.68% sees 
1 Red Durum ...... 1.62% @ 1.58% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, ® of activity based on six-day week 


as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
Feb. 25-March 3 ...... 140,619 75 
Previous week ........ 186,996 89 
2S arr 147,670 75 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-March 3, 1945 ........ -~ ++ 6,738,359 
July 1-March 4, 1944 .........0.. 8,092,427 


*Eight companies. 


ly, pending clarification of the sub- 
sidy program, and they are influ- 
enced also by the continued trans- 
portation difficulties. New York 
handlers report scattered sales, but 
the principal interest of both buyers 
and sellers still is centered in getting 
deliveries on previous contracts. 
Some improvement in shipping con- 
ditions is evident, with rail conges- 
tion considerably improved, but the 
shortage of cars is a major problem. 
Mills are holding prices firmly and 
are not pressing for sales, since they 
feel that their full capacity will be 
pressed to get out the orders already 
on the books before June 30. 


Some Orders at Boston 


The subsidy increase brought in a 
little new business in the Boston area, 
although orders were mainly from 
buyers in immediate need of flour. 
The larger buyers are comfortably 
booked ahead and exhibit little inter- 
est. Many mill agents, complying 
with instructions, are not pressing for 
business which cannot be ordered out 
before June 30. At Philadelphia, the 
main concern is in getting deliveries 
rather than making new bookings. 
Mill offerings are limited and some 
have practically withdrawn, due to 
the tight wheat market and subsidy 
uncertainties. On the other hand, 
bakers display little inclination to 
take on more flour and are confining 
purchases to small lots for immediate 
needs. Similar conditions prevail at 
Pittsburgh. 


Chicago Sells Round Lots 

Several round lot orders were 
booked at Chicago last week, al- 
though buying was not general. Most 
sales ranged from single cars up to 
5,000 sacks. Directions on old orders 
continue very good. St. Louis re- 
ports sales rather light, except for 
some government bookings. Scarcity 
of cars is forcing some mills to close 
down occasionally and others are run- 
ning lighter. 

New sales in the Southeast con- 
tinue limited to an occasional car or 
so of patent grades for immediate or 
prompt shipment. Cars are short and 
recent heavy rains have slowed truck 
movement by flooding highways. 

Scarcity of Montana wheat in the 
Pacific Northwest is holding back 
deliveries on government flour con- 
tracts. Mills generally are grinding 
on soft wheat and making deliveries 
on old contracts for these types, but 
the principal demand is for hard 
wheat flour. Mills are not pressing 
for new sales, due to the difficulties 
encountered in filling present con- 
tracts. 

Production 


Flour production in the United 
States decreased 56,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,479,579 
sacks, against 3,535,998 the previous 
week, and 3,212,323 a year ago. Two 
years ago, when the reporting mills 
represented 64% of the total, the out- 
put was 3,154,283 sacks and three 
years ago the figure was 2,730,369. 
An increase of 74,000 sacks occurred 
in. the Southwest, but all other pro- 
ducing areas showed decreases, as fol- 
lows: Northwest 25,000 sacks, Buf- 
falo 58,000, central and southeastern 
states 32,000 and the Pacific North- 
west 15,000. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


LINSEED PLANT ON SOYBEANS 

Fredonia, Kansas.—The local unit 
of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
has been switched from the produc- 
tion of linseed oi] meal and cake into 
a soybean crushing plant. Shortage 
of flax caused the change. 
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FEED INDUSTRY STILL 
STRUGGLING FOR CARS 


—~<o— 
Plants Averaging Barely 20 to 25», 
of Requirements—Trucks Fill 
Part of Gap 


All phases of the feed industry cop. 
tinue the struggle to get out deliy. 
eries under the handicap of insuff. 
cient boxcars. As an average, plants 
are getting barely 20 to 25% of their 
car requirements, with some even 
less. Most of them agree that there 
has been little or 
no improvement in 
the transportation 
situation and _ its 
kindred labor dif- 
ficulties. With 
however, processors are 





each day, 
learning more about their problems 
and how to cope with them, which 
eases the tension to some extent. 


Trucks are being used in greater 
numbers and are helping to keep 
down accumulations of by-product 
feeds at points of manufacture as 
well as supplying the much needed 
ingredients to formula feed manufac- 
turers. Even so, the cumulative de- 
linquency in the filling of contracts 
now amounts to more than a month. 

Plants with sufficient warehouse 
space are storing their output which 
exceeds daily shipments and are thus 
able to keep their employees working 
full time. Others have rearranged 
their working shifts to better advan- 
tage or simply are paying for idle 
time to keep their workers from drift- 
ing into other jobs. 


Trucks Move Millfeed 


Mills in the spring wheat area 
are in position to make some spot 
deliveries of wheat millfeeds if 
the tonnage is picked up at niill 
doors and are catering to some 
new business on that basis. Carlot 
applications on previously booked 
contracts are progressing very slowly 
and little or no progress is being 
made toward catching up with delin- 
quent shipments. Movement by truck 
is as active as trucking facilities will 
permit and the requirements of feed- 
ers and manufacturers having access 
to this type of transportation are well 
taken care of. The continued urgent 
inquiry from eastern areas for carlot 
shipments, however, cannot be met. 

Transportation difficulties continue 
of paramount importance in the Chi- 
cago area. Most of the feed that is 
moving is going by truck. Supplies 
show no enlargement at Kansas City. 
An urgent demand prevails for almost 
any shipment, with near-by and early 
spring deliveries preferred. Carlot 
deliveries still are hampered by car 
shortages and mills are disposing of 
a greater percentage of their feed 
at mill doors in truck lots to prevent 
burdensome accumulations. Buffalo 
mills are turning out more millfeeds, 
with plants now operating to the !im- 
it of labor and transportation facili- 
ties. Demand remains active and all 
offerings move quickly at ceiling 
prices. 


Production 


Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and Southwest de- 
creased 2,300 tons last week, with the 
total output at the three centers 
amounting to 53,310 tons, compared 
with 55,645 in the previous week and 
51,047 a year ago, according to fig- 
ures compiled by The Northwestern 
Miller. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,191,433 tons, against 1,936,544 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Prices Display 
Pronounced Strength 


Tight Cash Situation and Vast Export Program 
Cause Buying Rush—Car Situation Getting Worse 


Wheat futures prices have devel- 
oped pronounced strength in the last 
few days, materially reducing the 
wide discounts below cash wheat 
values which have prevailed for many 
months. Tightness in the cash wheat 
situation incident to the car shortage, 

strong advances in se- 
curities markets, a rise 
in the wheat flour sub- 
sidy for March and 
plans of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to move 
large quantities of 
wheat for export, are 
the principal strengthening influences. 


Buying became so active toward the 
close of the week that the short side 
of tl speculative market became 
almost untenable. 


May wheat at the leading futures 
markets gained better than 6c bu 
for the week, closing March 5 at 
Chicago at $1.695¢, at Minneapolis at 
$1.61°, and at Kansas City at $1.62%. 
Rye futures gained 4@5%ec, with 
May at Chicago closing at $1.17 and 
the same delivery at Minneapolis at 
$1.161, bu. 


Vast Exports Planned 


The greatest wheat export program 
in history has been launched by the 
CCC, which plans to ship more than 
100,000,000 bus overseas. The pro- 
gram calls for immediate movement 
to the Gulf of 10,000,000 bus con- 
signed to the army from storage 
points in Texas, Oklahoma and parts 
of Kansas and an additional 3,000,000 
bus will be shipped from the same 
sources for lend-lease movement from 
the Gulf. The army also will re- 
ceive 8,000,000 bus from Kansas City 
out of eastern ports in March, mak- 
ing a total shipment for this month 
of 21,000,000 bus. In addition to the 
March exports, the army will take 
34,000,000 bus in May. The grain 
necessary for the shipments will be 
drawn from the CCC stocks of or- 
dinary wheat, which total 75,000,C00 
bus, supplemented by other wheat un- 
der loan. Officials of the agency state 
they will not enter the open market 
and purchase wheat for export, but 
the program has very bullish aspects 
in that it will remove the grain from 
the domestic supply picture. 


Car Situation Worse 


The car shortage appears to be get- 
ting worse instead of better. Not 





HUTCHINSON WHEAT OFFERS 
EXCEEDINGLY LIGHT 
Hutchinson, Kansas. — Despite 
a fair movement, wheat offerings 
in the Hutchinson cash market 
last week virtually vanished. No 
more than a half dozen of the 
approximately 300 cars received 
here were spot offerings. Buy- 
ers have been scouring the coun- 
try for weeks contracting pos- 
sible shipments, more in the in- 
terest of getting cars, than the 
Wheat. Hutchinson terminals are 
getting virtually no cars. The 
few being received are directed 
to the country stations, mostly 
bulging with wheat and milo. 
Milo sections continued to be 
favored and a fairly good run of 
the feed grain found an improved 
demand from distilleries. 


ee 





nearly enough grain is moving from 
the country to care for milling re- 
quirements and the active bidding 
for boxcars continues to dominate 
the spot markets in all parts of the 
country. It is said that eastern rail- 
roads have not complied with recent 
orders to return western owned cars 
to their respective roads and some 
lines have less than half of their own 
equipment available for local traffic. 
Movement of the vast quantities of 
CCC wheat just at this time places 
additional tremendous demands on 
the already overburdened transporta- 
tion system. 


Winters Hard at Ceiling 


Cash winter wheat prices at Kan- 
sas City remain hard at the ceil- 
ing, with the market still tied in a 
knot by the transportation situa- 
tion. Offerings are so light that more 
mills are shutting down. Most shut- 
downs so far have been just for a 
day or so, but the idleness of some 
mills soon will lengthen out into 
many days, as they are rapidly run- 
ning out of wheat. Many of the cars 
obtained for flour and feed shipments 
have not brought wheat into the 
mills, so that the wheat in storage 
has been dwindling rapidly the last 
several weeks. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the May future, according to protein, 
as of March 3: 


HARD AND DARK 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
6%@10% 5%4@9% 4%4@ 8% 
64%@10% 54%@9% 4%@ 8% 
84%@12% 7%4@11% 6%@10% 
94@13% 8%@12% 7%@11% 
114% @15% 10%@14% 9%4%@13% 
13% @17% 12% @16% 11%@15% 

RED WHEAT 

No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 11% @14% 10%@13% 9%@12% 


Protein— 
11.90 & less 
12.00-12.40 
13.00-13.90 
14.00-14.40 
15.00-15.40 
16.00-16.40 


Fort Worth Prices Strong 
Fort Worth wheat prices again are 
higher, with the car situation being 
aggravated by diversion of CCC 
wheat. No. 1 hard up to 12% protein 


is quoted at $1.76@1.77%, 12.50% 
$1.78 and 13% protein $1.80, basis 


delivered Texas common points. The 
situation is firm at Enid, with or- 
dinary protein No. 1 hard quoted at 
$1.77, 11.50% $1.78, 12% $1.79, 13% 
$1.83 and 14% protein $1.85, deliv- 
ered Galveston. 


Minneapolis Premiums Strong 

Exceedingly light offerings of 
spring wheat at Minneapolis continue 
to be reflected in strong premiums. 
Mills bid for everything available in 
cars and all grades and types are 
readily taken at full ceilings. No. 1 
northern and No. 1 dark northern 
spring up to and including 12.90% 
_protein sell at $1.67% and 13 to 
13.90% protein brings $1.69%. Bids 
on wheat “to arrive” also are at full 
ceilings. Only 492 cars of wheat ar- 
rived at Minneapolis last week and 
the bulk of them applied on pre- 
viously made contracts. City mills 
are experiencing difficulty in keeping 
up with their wheat needs and some 
interior mills, which depend upon 
terminal shipments for their grain 
supplies, have been forced to shut 
down occasionally for lack of grain. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


March 38, 1945 
Tree ee ae *757,303 


CREE E eee 1,299,112 


Northwest 
Southwest 






PEE. Veco hoor ee eeeeee estas es 

Central and Southeast ......... 532,521 

North Pacific Comet . occ csesece *405,855 
0) ee ee rer ree 

Percentage of total U.S. output 73 
*Preliminary. 


Percentage of activity———— 


Previous March 4, 


1945 week 19t4 

Northwest ....... Te 79 66 
Southwest ....... 92 86 84 
BOWHAIO 2 cece vccse 80 90 85 
Central and S. E. 67 71 71 
No. Pacific Coast 98 102 $1 
TOCAIB 2660-02 83 85 78 





Previous March 4, March 6, March 7, 
week 1944 1943 
; 646,048 714,340 
1,169,593 1,1 







192,406 
571,004 





2,730,369 
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55 Representative 
Weekly 


Mills 
Flour Pct. ac- 

















capacity output tivity 
Feb. 25-March 8.. 814,380 18 3 100 
Previous week 814,380 95 
TOBE GEO «cscs. 814,380 96 
Two years ago .. 814,380 36 
PAVOsPORT WVOIGMG 50605 46606653265 79 
POMFOR? DVOTRES: oie 6.6 5:0.5:0:0 0's eae 69 
Kansas City 
Feb. 25-March 3.. 352.800 280,230 79 
Previous week 352,§ 259, 74 
Year ago 204,546 58 
Two years ago .. 35 301,191 85 
PUVO*HORT BVOTERO 6icccicsiecvssee 70 
EUR *FORP BVOTARS cceccrcescsecceric 69 
Wichita 
Feb. 25-March 3.. 111,132 89 
Previous week 111,132 88 
ZOQP BHO 2. cscss 111.132 86 
Two years ago .. 111,132 76 
Salina 
Feb. 25-March 3. 109 956 101,699 92 
Previous week 109,956 95,382 87 
WORF GEO 6660500 109,956 89.194 81 
Two years ago .. 109,956 88,762 $1 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 25-March $3. 269.100 246,695 92 
Previous week 269,100 253.080 94 
Seer BHO. 6sccces 269,100 210,882 78 
Two years ago 221,088 152,261 82 
PEVOrNORr BVGTERE ooo bee bc eee 74 
SOMTORE RVGTERS: 6605 2660080 cst 68 
Portland District 
Feb. 25-March 3. *159,160 111 
Previous week 167,119 112 
See OOS so. i45 2 122,390 85 
Two years ago .. 3, 140,373 98 
FiVG+YOGr AVETAZE 2c cccccsccoeses 84 
PORsFORF AVETAZE pc cvcvvcscvssces 78 


*Preliminary. 


amen. 
March 6, March 7, March 
1913 1942 1945 
68 56 27,354,054 
85 74 41,95 00 
85 75 16,929,471 
73 54 19,536,408 19,479,249 
89 79 12,896,082 11,785,032 
78 67 118,667,215 117,948,526 
THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 











cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

‘ capacity output tivity 

Feb. 25-March 3. 667,800 494,819 74 

Previ>sus week 667,800 507,903 76 

Year ago 660,498 411,140 62 

Two years ago .. 738,822 442,276 60 

Five-year aver b 645500340 re dawe 54 

OOO BUOPEME 66.5.5:6:065:54808 ce eek 50 

Production for current week was _ partly 

estimated. 
Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

i output tivity 

Feb. 25-March 3. 262,484 82 

Previous week 274,910 86 

Year ago 4 74 


Two years ag 
Five-year 
Ten-year 





average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 








MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of 
including Minneapolis, St. 





Kansas and Oklahoma 
Minnesota, 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Feb. 25-March 792,240 532,521 67 
Previous week 792,240 564,972 71 
WOOP GO ic cs 571,004 71 
*Two years ; 481,921 73 
Five-year average ...... Reacerhaver ee 63 
"EOM=FORP DVOTRARS  40k5.604 5.000 68068 61 

Current week preliminary. 

*Not comparable with later years because 
fewer mills reported. 

BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 25-March 600,600 484,788 80 
Previous week 600,600 542,265 90 
SOGGY GBO b.cscees 577,416 192,406 85 
Two years ago 577,416 492,207 85 
FivG-VOQr AVOTABOS .ucscccccucsccss 76 
PUR=FOGP BVOTARG. 6 o6isics c6s:0 ecko es 74 
current and pritvr two weeks, together with 


and the cities of Kansas 
North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
(3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


more than three fourths of the 








flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
-—Southwest—— -——Northwest— -—-—Buffalo—— -~-Combined—- 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
Production to date production te date production to date production to date 
Feb. 25-Mar. 3. 30,942 1,032,687 15,093 555,456 5 §=—- 331,290 1,191,433 
Previous week .. 29,600 15,670 
Two weeks ago 32,117 16,578 
BONG: icikesadeot 28,522 1,096,222 3,104 511,527 1,936,544 
rr. 28,007 968,603 14,564 494,369 9, 1,756,384 
ST ee 24,697 879,588 12,334 450,618 8,32 45,352 1,601,542 
1941 3, 4 819,334 10,547 398,982 6,838 40,800 1,481,927 
Five-yr. average. 27,117 959,287 13,128 482,190 8,654 $8,899 1,739,166 
relative to the May future at Min-_ situation there, but no relief is in 
neapolis on March 3: sight for the distressed mills of the 
ee a ae $1.68% Pacific area. It is very difficult also 
1 DNS 59 IDS .... eee eee eee eee eens 1.67% to get cars in the country for move- 
: on oe 4 vieiied atest tar aeh audi a ‘s ment of wheat to terminals and all 
2 DI BD a bali a Wanton sc cadohueky 67% , : : : 
12% protein or higher........ ceiling price buying 1S being done on a basis of 
‘if and when” cars are available. 
Pacific Wheat Scarce This slows down trading tremendous- 
There is little change in wheat ly and activity is at a standstill. The 


marketing conditions in the Pacific 
Northwest. Receivers are still trying 
to get delivery on their Montana pur- 
chases, with virtually no headway be- 
ing made. Cars are reported on the 
way to Montana to relieve the acute 


CCC is doing some business in the 
feed trade, but requirements there 
are limited to light seasonal opera- 
tions. 

Crop conditions are very good, on 
a smaller acreage. 
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Feb. 15 Parity 
Prices Same as 
Previous Month 


Washington, D. C.—Generally un- 
changed parity prices for farm com- 
modities prevailed on Feb. 15 as com- 
pared with a month earlier, accord- 
ing to the monthly compilation of the 
Department of Agriculture. Average 
prices received by farmers included 
1c bu rise over the previous month 
for wheat, corn and oats and a 6c 
ewt gain on grain sorghums. Rye 
averaged 1c lower and barley held 
steady. 

Parity prices and average farm 
prices for given dates follow (per bu 
unless otherwise specified) : 


Average 
Parity price Farm price— 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
15,°45 15,°45 15,°45 15,°45 15,'44 
Wheat $1.52 $1.52 $1.47 $1.46 $1.46 
COP .svee 1.10 1.10 1.06 1.07 1.13 
OBtG os.s. .686 .686 .733 721 .786 
Barley ... 1.06 1.06 1.02 1.02 1.09 
BVO sevcee 1.24 1.24 1.08 1.09 pe | 
Vr. sor 
CWE cee 2. 08 2.08 1.63 1.57 2.00 
Flax . 2.91 2.91 2.91 2.91 2.85 
Cotton, Ib. 2133 .2133 e% 1993 
D. b'ns, 
cwt ...+ 5.80 5.80 6.24 6.23 6.09 


The parity price of wheat a year 
ago was $1.50 bu; corn, $1.09; oats, 
67.8c; rye, $1.22; barley, $1.05; cotton, 
21.08¢c lb; grain sorghums, $2.06 cwt. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports that parity prices on 
wheat in the United States averaged 
$1.50 bu in 1944. The average for 
1943 was $1.432, compared with $1.326 
in 1942, $1.167 in 1941, $1.105 in 1940 
and $1.096 in 1939. 

Representative Harold C. Hagan 
of Minnesota proposed, in a bill intro- 
duced in Congress Feb. 27, that the 
base period for computing parity 
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prices should be the period July 1, 
1919, to June 30, 1929. Mr. Hagen’s 
proposal (H.R. 2387) also proposed 
that the parity prices determined and 
published for agricultural commodi- 
ties shall also reflect the cost of all 
farm labor. The bill if passed into 
law would not become effective until 
90 days after the termination of the 
war between Allied and Axis powers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAUTIOUS USE OF NITROGEN 
ON INDIANA WHEAT ADVISED 


Evansville, Ind.—The southwestern 
Indiana winter wheat crop has stood 
the winter well, O. E. Skiver, wheat 
specialist at Purdue University, has 
announced. 

While top growth is not large, the 
plants have a good root system and 
are ready to take advantage of the 
good supply of natural nitrogen that 
is in prospect for this wheat growing 
season, he stated. 

“The wholesale top dressing of 
fields with nitrogen fertilizer would 
not be advisable this year even if the 
material were available. Profitable 
responses could be had on sandy 
soils or on fields where applications 
of phosphate were made at planting 
time last fall,’’ Mr. Skiver advises. 

The exact value of nitrogen top 
dressing under different conditions 
is being studied at a number of farms 
in Vanderburgh, Gibson, Knox, Da- 
viess and Sullivan counties. Reports 
of what profits growers can expect 
from this practice will be gathered 
from year to year. 

Top dressings of commercial nitro- 
gen are made during the second or 
third week in March in southern In- 
diana. A much greater use of this 
material is expected after the war 
when the manufacture of munitions 
is curtailed, it was pointed out by 
Mr. Skiver. 
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Bag Trade Expresses Its Opposition 
To WPB Allocation of Cotton Goods 


New York, N. Y.—No changes in 
the present practice of distributing 
cotton goods to manufacturers of tex- 
tile bags should be made by the War 
Production Board until a detailed 
study of the problem is made and 
recommendations filed, members of 
the New Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Industry Advisory Committee unani- 
mously recommended at a _ recent 
meeting here. 

The industry members expressed 
the fear that a change in the method 
under which they obtain cotton cloth 
to make bags, unless the new pro- 
cedures are carefully worked out, 
might result in bag shortages and de- 
livery delays. 

Opposition is expressed in the trade 
to any regulation formulated by WPB 
that would not recognize the long 
established conditions and practices 
existing in the bag, food and cotton 
mill industries. If any change in the 
present method of distribution should 
be found necessary, bag men insist, it 
should not be made effective before 
the beginning of the third quarter 
on July 1. 

If such an order is to be issued 
despite trade resistance, the industry 
prefers a limitation order restricting 
usage to a definite percentage of ma- 
terial cut up in a given base period. 

The cotton goods supply situation 
for the bag trade failed to show any 
material improvement over the past 
week, although the AA-2X rated de- 
mands that are always being pressed 
heavily along Worth Street fared pro- 


portionately well in an extremely 
tight market. There were sales made 
from day to day of standard sheeting 
constructions for March and April 
delivery, in small lots but which ag- 
gregate a fair volume, and there was 
occasional business placed through 
the third quarter of this year. Con- 
structions featured were the 37-inch, 
4-yard and the 40-inch, 3.75-yard. 

Efforts now are being made by the 
bag trade to cover cotton goods needs 
for sugar pockets and beef covering. 
In reaction to such demand there was 
some activity in 38-inch, 64x56, 5.50- 
yard Class A print cloths for this 
purpose, with lots up to 60,000 yards 
selling for March and April. 

A second half government burlap 
purchase program that is expected to 
run to around 360,009,000 yards has 
been established, with it learned here 


late last week that buying will be 
done through the Burlap Agents 
Group of this city. After formal 


notification by the Foreign Economic 
Administration that the agents are 
asked to handle offers of the Calcutta 
shippers, which came on the heels of 
cable advices that offers are to be 
made on March 7, the group an- 
nounced that Duane Hall, who last 
year retired from the Chase Bag Co., 
has been appointed to co-ordinate the 
buying activity of the agents. 
Yardage and shipments have not 
as yet been specifically determined, 
but it is accepted in the trade here 
that’ the CRMB allocation for this 
country will be approximately at~the 


60,000,000 yards per month of the 
current program. Shipments are ex- 
pected to run in about this volume 
from July through December from 
Calcutta. The program will follow 
the present one that expires on 
June 30. 

No difficulties are expected in se- 
curing supplies from the Calcutta 
market. The likelihood is held that 
preliminary offers from the Calcutta 
Jute Fabrics Shippers Association 
may be slightly off from primary 
market ceilings, but that quotations 
will be firm at around ceiling as the 
purchase is heavily entered into. Full 
negotiations for the second half pre- 
sumably will be completed within a 
few weeks. 

In the meantime, burlap activity 
in the market here has continued on 
a routine basis. Withdrawals through 
the Central Burlap’ Office here 
against WPB certificates for the cur- 
rent quarter were consistent. WPB 
allocations for the coming quarter 
are expected to be issued toward the 
latter part of this month and hope is 
widespread that a greater proportion 
of lightweights will be established in 
the quotas in view of the better qual- 
ity of shipments that have been ar- 
riving over the recent period. 

Arrivals over the past few days 
have continued in good volume. As 
noted, the relative yardages of light- 
weights and heavyweights are now 
just about as had been requested by 
the industry last year. Movement of 
goods to the mills now is prompt, 
the freight tie-ups that had prevailed 
during January and February being 
almost completely cleared up. While 
reserves of raw materials at the bag 
plants are said to be~slim under 
strong manufacturing pressure, they 
are not in the critical position of sev- 
eral weeks ago. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.41, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.46, as compared with 17.81 a 
year ago. 
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GROCERS BISCUIT FIRM 
PURCHASED BY GROUP 


Louisville, Ky.—Announcement has 
been made of a change in control of 
the Grocers Biscuit Co., Louisville, in 
a deal in which C. W. Doll and asso- 
ciates purchased the majority of the 
common stock. The company has 
assets of approximately $309,000 and 
exceeded $1,000,000 in sales last year. 
It employs about 150 people. 

Under the new set-up Mr. Doll will 
be president, V. G. Shoemaker, vice 
president, and Charles G. Klapheke, 
secretary-treasurer. John I. Cole re- 
tires as president and Ernest M. 
Hampton as vice president and gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Doll had been 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Doll stated that the company 
plans on spending $150,000 or more 
on new machinery and equipment 
when it is obtainable. 

The company was formed in 1904 
by M. J. Doll, father of the new presi- 
dent. J. William Miller, A. J. Dressel 
and other prominent Louisville gro- 
cers were among the organizers. Mr. 
Miller and “Mr. Dressel at various 
times headed the company, and Mr. 
Miller for several years was presi- 
dent of the Grocers Baking Co., but 
the two firms always were separate 
corporations. 
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New York Court 
Upholds Vitamin 
Sale Complaint 


New York, N. Y.—In the first cour 
proceedings in this country to deter. 
mine the classification of vitamins as 
either food or drugs, the New York 
Supreme Court has upheld the com. 
plaint against the New York State 
Board of Pharmacy to invalidate the 
ruling of the attorney general. He 
had asked the court to dismiss the 
action on the grounds that vitamins 
and vitamin products are drugs, the 
sale of which could be regulated and 
prohibited by the Pharmacy Board. 
and in a ruling last June had advised 
the board that vitamins were dy 
because they were recognized in the 
Official Pharmacopeia and therefore 
could not be sold in unlicensed stores 

Vitamin products are recognized 
by the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration under its food labeling 
division but various other state at- 
torney generals have ruled in acgyee- 
ment with New York’s and there wags 
no ruling by the courts which would 
decide on the right of all retailers to 
sell vitamins. 

Various interested 
tions have argued that vitamins wer 
food and not drugs and therefore the 
State Board of Pharmacy could not 
prohibit their and 
stores a monopoly on it. 


food associa- 


sale give drug 

The court denied the motion of the 
attorney general to dismiss the action 
which claimed the state board had no 
power to regulate the sale of food 
products. ‘The court held that th 
attorney general erred in the opinion 
that vitamin products were drugs and 
directed the State Board of Pharmacy 
to answer the complaint. 
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WINTER WHEAT GREENING 
AFTER FAVORABLE WINTER 


Winter grains are now growing well 
as far north as North Carolina in the 
East, but only poor progress is being 
made at similar latitudes in the Mid- 
west, where it has been 
wet and rather cold. Greeni of 
winter wheat is noted still farther 
north, through Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, southern Indiana and southern 
Illinois. 


OF LIFE—— 


excessively 


It is now seen that winter \ it 
came through the winter in good 
shape through the northwestern and 
north Pacific states, where consicder- 


able apprehension had been felt due 
to severe freezing during periods ol! 
little or no snow cover, and rapid al- 
ternation of freezing and thawin; 

Moisture has been beneficial to win- 
ter wheat in the middle Rocky Moun- 
tain region and it can be said that 
small grains are in good shape 
throughout the country. 

Field work was at a standsti!! in 
Oklahoma last week, as rain «and 
snow continued to delay plowing and 
the preparation of land for spring 
crops. About half of the oat land 
is ready for planting in some sections 
and a small portion of the acregé 
already is seeded, but continued wet 
weather is seriously delaying ‘he 
seeding of spring oats and bar!cy. 
Rain and snow again interrupted th 
harvest of the last of the cotton crop, 
but very little cotton remains in the 
fields. 
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A PLAN TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 


* * * 


X* + * 


Workers in Occupied Countries Fed by Nazis 


Editor’s Note.—The following ar- 
tice appeared in a recent issue of 
Food Facts, published by the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago. 


yy Y¥ 


V HEN Dutch government au- 
\ thorities told President Roose- 


velt that “one hour after liberation 
the Dutch people will have to be 
supplied with food, or starvation will 


be their lot,” they spoke for the 
Belgians, too. In Belgium thousands 
have been made homeless because 
of th: war. Thousands more suffer 
with ‘hem through lack of food de- 
spite the superhuman efforts that 
were made and are being made to 
bring the relief needed. In Holland 
the uation is still worse and is 
srowing in seriousness. 
. For the first two years of Nazi oc- 
cupaney conditions in Holland were 
perhaps a Shade better than in Bel- 
cium. Resentment of their conquer- 
ors smouldered in Dutch breasts, but 
they tried not to show it. They 
felt that the long wait for the day 
of liberation would be easier for them 
if they were not openly resentful. 
They were right. The Nazis believed 
their stoicism to be a spirit of “co- 
operation.” For this the Dutch were 
provided with somewhat more liberal 
food rations than the Belgians. 

The Belgians, in turn, although 
they experienced considerable suffer- 


ing through lack of adequate diet in 
the early years of occupancy, fared 
better than many other nations, be- 


cause the Germans found that well fed 
workers could make Belgian factories 
produce more of the things the Ger- 
mans needed. 

In both countries there was set up 
with usual Nazi efficiency, a ration- 
ing system which allotted the most 
food to those doing the heaviest 
work 3y calories the scale ranged 
from 1,800 daily for the average 
city dweller to 3.000 for the rural 


work¢ This scale was made effec- 


tive in Holland almost as soon as the 
Nazis gained control of the country. 
It followed later in Belgium after 
the people had been sufficiently sub- 
dued by a period of near-starvation 
to make them tractable. 


Average daily allotments by cal- 
ories in Holland amounted to about 
2,100 and in Belgium to about 2,000. 
In some foodstuffs there were sharp 
cuts from the normal rate of con- 
sumption. Hollanders were allowed, 
for example, approximately 85% of 
their usual consumption of wheat 


products. There were substantial 
reductions enforced in allotments of 
prote foods like meat and cheese. 

Annual food allowances for the 
averave Hollander included 185 Ibs 
of flour, 440 Ibs of potatoes, 42 lbs 
of suxar, 35 Ibs of meat, 24 lbs of 
fat, 167 lbs of whole milk, 180 lbs of 


skim milk, 6 Ibs of cheese and eggs 
onr occasions. 


For the Belgians the average al- 
lotment included about 207 lbs of 
flour annually, 37 lbs of sugar, 18 lbs 
of f and the same quantities of 
potatoes, meat and cheese allowed 
the Hollanders. The Belgian, how- 
ever, \\as allowed only 88 lbs of whole 
milk and 57 lbs of skim milk. 

While these quantities fail by a 


large margin to measure up to the 
quantities and varieties of foods 
available to the American people, 
they are far more generous than the 
Supplies allowed by the Nazis in 
most of the occupied countries of 


Europe. But all of this was not Nazi 
liberality—it was part of the general 
plan of getting all possible good out 
of a conquered country. In Belgium, 
as indicated, the Germans wanted 
the production of its factories. In 
Holland, it sought the heaviest pos- 
sible production of food. 

When war cut off food supplies 
from Belgium and Holland, neither 
of which normally produced self- 
sufficient quantities, the Nazis ap- 
plied an “efficiency” plan to the agri- 
cultural economy of both countries. 
In Belgium the aim was to fit Bel- 
gian production as near as possible 
to actual requirements. This would 
cut imports to a minimum. In Hol- 
land the goal was to step up food 
production so that the flow of foods 
into Germany could be maintained 
and there would be enough left over 
to provide rations for the Dutch. 
The Germans knew about Dutch but- 
ter, cheese, eggs and pork—products 
of legendary quality. They wanted 
to keep them coming. 

The efficiency plan was designed 
to make sure of that. Since war had 
cut off the importation of feeds with 
which to sustain Holland’s famed 
dairy herds, the Nazis decreed that 
20% of the dairy cattle be killed; 
that 25% of all cattle, 50% of the 
hogs and most all of the poultry be 
slaughtered for meat. Some of this 
meat was doled out to the Dutch. 
Most of it went to Germany or was 
used up by the German army of 
occupation. 

Then Dutch farmers were required 
to plow up 20% of their pasture 
lands and devote them to special 
crops. The resultant increases in 
crop land provided greater quantities 
of wheat and rye for bread. It pro- 
vided land for the growing of rape- 


seed. This supplied oil for marga- 
rine. The margarine replaced Dutch 
butter. The Germans got the butter 


produced by Holland’s remaining 
herds—the Dutch got the margarine. 

The new crop lands gave added 
production of potatoes and other 
vegetables, out of which the Ger- 
mans took their “share.” This share 
amounted to about half of the pro- 
duction, but, despite such heavy- 
handed division of supplies, no short- 
age of potatoes or vegetables that 
could be stored developed during the 
greater part of the period of Nazi 
occupancy. 

In Belgium the “efficiency” plan 
was much the same. The poorer soil 
of that country, however, produced 
smaller crops. Consequently some 
food had to be shipped in to main- 
tain the German soldiers and Bel- 
gian civilians. Food grains from cap- 
tured stores in German hands made 
up most of these shipments. 

Consequently the present plight of 
Belgians and Hollanders is one aris- 
ing from food allowances just suffi- 
cient for every day needs and no more, 
plus a transportation system thor- 
oughly disrupted by war. 

The Nazis did a thorough job of 
destroying port facilities in Antwerp 
and other major ports. It required 
many weeks of effort on the part of 
the allies to clear the Antwerp port 
for use. 

Now that Antwerp facilities are 
once more in working order, the 
situation in Belgium is slowly im- 
proving. To a large extent it is nec- 
essary to use this port for docking 
and unloading ships bringing war 
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FEEDS, FLOUR AND SPORTS EQUIPMENT — Guns, cartridges and 
fishing gear form an unusual but profitable sideline in the John Smith 
feed store at Powell, Wyoming. Mr. Smith, himself a hunter and fisher, 
for 16 years sold only feeds, flour, garden seeds, etc., but when the Carter 
Oil Co., a subsidiary of Standard Oil Co., (N. J.) recently began intensive 
oil drilling in the Elk River basin near Powell, Mr. Smith added a line 
of sporting goods to his store to supply the demand from oil field work- 
ers. The pictures, taken by Edwin Rosskam of the Carter Oil Co., show 
(top) Mr. Smith and his bookkeeper, Anna May Vikturek, by the gun 
rack. The lower left picture shows Miss Vikturek selecting a box of trout 
lures from the show case. The picture in the lower right shows Mr. Smith 
trucking out a bag of chick feed from his stock room in the rear of the 


store. 





materials. But food, clothing and 
fuel for the Belgian people are be- 
ginning to arrive. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOVERNMENT FOOD SALES UP 


Washington, D. C.—War Food Ad- 
ministration sales of government- 
owned food in January totaled $3,- 
587,370, almost double the sales for 
the preceding month, according to 
the Department of Agriculture. Jan- 
uary sales bring total food sales since 
May 1, 1944, to $29,538,510, and are 
approximately 11% of total sales. 
Grain and cereal products returned 
$8,317 during the month, making a 
total of $3,489,346 since May 1, 1944. 
This is approximately 11% of the all- 
commodity total. 


RREAD 1S THE ST*FF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT SALES 
SHOW LARGE INCREASE 


New York, N. Y.—Gross sales of 
the National Biscuit Co., New York, 
in 1944 rose to the high of $223,634,- 
243, an increase of over $24,500,000 
over 1943 figures. Net earnings, af- 
ter taxes, however, were below the 
previous year’s figures, amounting to 
$10,478,851, compared with $10,597,- 
362. 

Federal and foreign income and ex- 
cess profits taxes, after credit for 














postwar refund, last year totaled 
$18,889,596, compared with $14,209,- 
504 in 1943. 

The earnings of $29,368,447 before 
taxes, compared with. $24,806,866 in 
1943, represented a slightly higher 
percentage in sales, but the increase 
was more than offset by the larger 
taxes, Roy E. Tomlinson, president, 
informed stockholders. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA-WISCONSIN 
JOINT MEETINGS HELD 


Joint meetings of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota and of the Wis- 
consin Bakers Association were held 
Feb. 24, at La Crosse, Feb. 25 at Eau 
Claire, Wis., and Feb. 26 at Duluth, 
Minn. At each of the meetings there 
was an attendance of from 55 to 65 
ba'sers and allied tradesmen. Repre- 
sentatives from the War Manpower 
Commission, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and the Wisconsin agricul- 
tural inspection department partici- 
pated. Modernization of plants, man- 
agement and labor, new regulations 
covering shortenings and postwar 
planning were among the subjects 
discussed. The meetings were well 
worthwhile and satisfying to Secre- 
taries Fred H. Laufenburg and J. M. 
Long, who planned them. 
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The eagle thrives on competition. It has 
the strength to take it and like it. 


For Extra Economy A M a e i ( A inj a AG L E 


| " The ADMIRAL” Also shows its quality most conspicuously 
i when baked in competition. Try it. 


Ure H-D Lee FlourMills G. 


CAPACITY 5,000 SACKS 
Salina ~~ Kansas te 
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Wheat does not make the Made- 


Rite team until it passes the strict 





“physical” that permits it to qualify. 
Flour does not earn the Made-Rite 


name until it proves itself in our 


laboratories to be worthy of a name 


bakers depend upon wholeheartedly. 











KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mis of America, Inc.) 


| KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





57 Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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Better Batter 


NAZI battery blasting shells at 

the Fifth Army in Italy made 

a cake batter better, according to a 

Yank, who said it was a mighty 

toothsome confection. The soldier, 

Pvt. Ralph Young of Chicago, smacked 

his lips and beamed happily when he 

tasted a chocolate cake baked for 
his outfit. 

“This is the best cake I’ve ever 
eaten,” he told the cook, Cpl. Wil- 
liam Armstrong of Westfield, Mass. 
“You must have some new recipe.” 

“Funny thing about that cake,” 
said Cpl. Armstrong. ‘I was mixing 
the batter when the Nazi artillery 
opened up this morning. One dud 
landed right in the doorway of my 
tent, and another crashed through 
the rear. I ran out, and when I 
came back there was something white 
on top of my batter. I just mixed 
it in.” 

“What was it?” gulped Pvt. Young. 

“Well, I found out this afternoon 
that the second shell upset my tooth 
powder over the batter. But don’t 
worry, the roach powder landed in 


the soup.” 
= 


An officer of the New Zealand Mil- 
itary Liaison in Greece has an- 
nounced that flour, among other 
foodstuffs, is to be sent to Athens as 
a token of the affection which the 
New Zealanders feel toward the 
Greek people, and in gratitude for 
all the Greeks did for the men of 
New Zealand during the 1941 cam- 
paign.—Confectionery and Baking 
Craft, London. 


= = 
“Cornhusher” Official 


“Cornhusker” is slated to become Ne- 
braska’s official nickname as the state 
legislature passed, by a vote of 28 to 
8, a bill introduced by Senator Fred 
Seaton, Hastings, designating the new 
name to replace “Tree Planter.” A 
brief debate during which a proposed 
amendment by Senator Dan Garber, 
Red Cloud, was defeated preceded the 
final vote. Governor Dwight Gris- 
wold has indicated he will sign the 
bill. 

= = 


There are pygmies in the Philip- 
pines, says Ripley, who smoke cigars 
with the lighted ends in their mouths. 
This will surprise everybody but Har- 
old Ickes, whose tongue has always 
been asbestos.—St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 
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Smile and Relax 


?7HEN you are in a hurry and 

the light turns red, do you curse, 
or smile and relax? The man who 
curses gives himself an emotional 
licking and accomplishes no good 
purpose. The man who relaxes and 
smiles is kind to himself—and keeps 
his blood pressure normal. 

The man who doesn’t take him- 
self too seriously is kind to himself. 
He saves his arteries and his temper. 
He avoids “crossing bridges” until he 
comes to ,them. He doesn’t allow 
negative thoughts and emotions to 
undermine his body and wreck his 
health. 

In the dark days of the Civil War 
even the great Lincoln learned that 
it pays a man to be kind to himself. 
He relaxed by reading from a famous 
humorist of that day. A little laughter 
helped to keep him fit for his tre- 
mendous task. 

Ease up now and then. Let go. Be 
kind to yourself.—McGill News. 


= 
Number, Please 


| Wig seccgearehe and telephones for 
4 farms will be a big government 
program when the war in Europe 
ends. REA already has allotted $113,- 
000,000 to local co-ops for develop- 
ments to be started when materials 
and manpower are available. An- 
other group of projects to cost $110,- 
000,000 has been approved and 
awaits the allocation of funds. 

The new wrinkle is the prospective 
farm telephone program. Senator 
Lister Hill, an administration stal- 
wart from Alabama, has introduced a 
bill to authorize it. He wants a Rural 


Telephone Administration with $100,- 
000,000 to spend. 

The real kicker in the Hill bill, 
however, is that it opens the way, 
not only for the development of reg- 
ular rural lines, but for rural radio 
telephone, which might put practical- 
ly everybody on a party line.—Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
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They Understand Not 


N a recent address - before the 

American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, T. Swann Harding, office 
of information, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., presented 
the following remarks to illustrate 
the points he was making in his ad- 
dress ‘‘They Understand Not One An- 
other’s Speech”: 

“I come from a city where it is 
customary to rephrase the _ well- 
known passage from Genesis, ‘Let 
there be light,’ as follows: ‘The Office 
of Omnipotence today authorized the 
use of the statement: “As of the pres- 
ent instant, and hereafter, unless and 
until revoked, amended, or counter- 
manded by further order, illumina- 
tion is declared requisite and man- 
datory.” ’ 

“We can also do quite a job on 
Shakespeare’s ‘to be or not to be, 
that is the question’—somewhat as 
follows: ‘Nonexistence, considered as 
an alternative to existence, is here- 
by declared a permissible subject of 
conference, examination and review. 
Pertinent material will be found in file 
X2,474,809 Abh under so-what. We 
are especially interested in ascertain- 
ing whether the broad over-all pic- 
ture of morale as it applies to the in- 
dividual, is better implemented if 
activated under situations wherein 
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passive acceptance of adverse Dsy- 
chological conditions obtains, oo, 
whether it is more beneficial to take 
such steps as would seem appropriate 
towards contacting those who cap 
effectuate permanent removal of 
antecedent conditions thereto.’’ 


Impossible 

OME time ago a certain mill was 

unable to deliver flour to a mil- 
itary camp. The commandant phoned 
an indignant remonstrance. It was 
explained to him that the orders jn 
hand exceeded the capacity of the 
mill. 

“How many hours a week do yoy 
work?” demanded the commandant, 

“168,” replied the manager. 

“You will have to bump that up!” 
said the commandant.—Milling, Lon- 


don. 
~| 


Why Bread I4 Important 


N army quartermaster officer re- 
4 cently told about army experi- 
ence in feeding soldiers. He pointed 
out that men in combat often lose ap- 
petite and all desire for food, and 
refuse to eat most of their regular 
rations. One of the few foods which 
soldiers seldom if ever tire of is 
fresh white bread, and they wil! eat 
it when they refuse nearly everything 
else. That is why army bakeries 
move right along with combat troops. 
—The Hook-Up. 


“The Department of Agriculture 
has issued a bulletin on how to make 
a noise like a fishworm.” This bul- 
letin was paid for, of course, by an- 
other variety of worm, the lowly 
American taxpayer.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


Mill’s Song 


The mill rushes on in an endless song: 
What wonder in crispy, brown loaves, 
In corpulent pies wafting fragrances 
strong, 
In buns 
stoves! 


endlessly dimpling from 


What great triumph of man’s study 
and toil, 

Seed experiment, milling, and books; 

Of harvesting, choices of season and 
soil, 

And man’s unimpeachable choice of 
cooks! 

Beulah M. Huey 


— 
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LOOKING AHEAD IN MILLING 


‘g has been generally remarked of the flour 
manufacturing process that there has been no 
major technical development since the advent of 
the roller and the purifier more than half a cen- 
tury ago. This does not mean, of course, either 
that there has been no technical advancement or 
that there ought to have been some major change. 
Actually the technical process has been refined and 
bettered in a great many ways. 

To say that the milling establishment and tech- 
nique in the main are old is by no means to imply 
that they are obsolete or that they have not kept 
in pace with the needs of the times. There is no 
mechanical deficiency that cries out for correction 
and, save for one or two rather visionary attempts 
to introduce new processes, which were motivated 
principally by the desire to effect a change of prod- 
uct, there has been little stimulus to invention. 
it flour milling has had a remarkable and not 
too well understood laboratorical development. 
Until recent years this has been largely a matter 
of applying chemistry to products control. Every 
process in the manufacture of flour and bread, 
from the fertilization of the wheat field to the 
feeding of the child at the family table, is sub- 
ject to variables which can only be determined 
and controlled by the chemist. 

Jow mill chemistry looks beyond the assay 
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stage to the inviting field of research. Nutrition 
has come into the purview of the flour maker. To- 
gether these may lead at last to new processes, 


and thus they are tied up together with mill engi- 
neering and machines. It is this combination that 
impels—nay, compels—the flour milling industry 
to take the progressive step announced elsewhere 
in this issue. A comprehensive technical commit- 
tee of the Millers National Federation is to be set 
up, and there is to be a full-time director “having 
the broadest possible comprehensive knowledge of 
technical phases of the milling industry.” 

A notable item in the list of duties and respon- 
sibilities to be assigned to the federation’s tech- 
nical director is personnel training in milling tech- 
niques. How this is to be worked out must await 
study and experimentation, but that something 
must be done long has been apparent to thought- 
ful mill management. Outside of a few milling 
establishments there is no industry program of 
training, and in prospect is an acute shortage 
of skilled men capable of assuming the func- 
tion of superintendence. 'There is a sharp and 
growing scarcity of competent head millers, and 
current labor complexities are making a bad sit- 
uation rapidly no better. 

lechnical advancement has been the basic 
function of such organizations as the Association 
of Operative Millers and the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, but it has become increas- 
ingly clear that their work only could be of max- 
imum effectiveness if co-ordinated with the pur- 
poses and needs of mill management. This is rec- 
ognized in the federation’s plan to include in its 
technical committee appropriate representatives of 
the operative and cereal chemist groups. 

"he new enterprise comes under the head of 
postwar planning, but it is more than that. It is 
likely to become part of a much larger permanent 


program, with continuously expanding purposes 
and benefits to the world of bread. 
eee 


ITALY’S “EVER-NORMAL” 


TH! distance between Fascism and the current 

authoritative conception of Democracy does not 
seem to be very great, judging from the simpli- 
city with which it is being bridged on the eco- 
nomic front in liberated Italy. There it is as- 
sumed that, as one American government observer 
puts it, “for many years to come, Italy will need 
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BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


strict production, marketing and consumption 
controls.” The end, then, is precisely the same 
as it was under the Fascist regime; and the means 
adopted toward bringing it about are essentially 
no different. They involve collective planning 
and control on the government level and local 
administration very much like the kind we have 
here in the United States. 

There are a number of people in America who 
look upon our “Ever-Normal” process as the es- 
sence of democracy, and it is to be noted that an 
equivalent symbol is being used in Italy. Curious- 
ly, the expression on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic appears to be a trifle more appropriate in one 
respect than it does here, for the local adminis- 
tration of the “People’s Granaries,”’ as the Ital- 
ians call them, consists of what seems outward- 
ly at least to be a widely representative if not truly 
democratic group: the commune’s mayor, the 
clergy, the large land owners, the small and me- 
dium land owners, representatives of farm la- 
borers, and only a single officer of the statistical 
division of the ministry of agriculture, who acts 
as secretary. Thus by people’s committee, rather 
than by government gestapo, exactly the same 
thing is being done as was attempted by Mus- 
solini—the gathering of farm produce into official 
hands under the theory that in this way people 
and government may wax strong together. 

The American observer quoted a moment ago 
feels that “if these controls can be maintained in 
such a way as to educate the farm people in what 
is essentially self-rule, then they may prove to be 
the first steps toward re-establishing a democratic 
way of life.” Would it not be entertaining if one 
day the legatees of Jefferson and Lincoln should 
find it necessary to borrow the brighter light of 
Italian democracy in order to rekindle our own? 


FREIHEIT UND WEISSBROT 


| ATHER remarkable is the number of incidents 

reported in the newspapers concerning the 
expressed hunger of war prisoners and civilians 
of conquered countries for white bread. These 
stories came out of Italy and France upon their 
liberation and, we recall, the ubiquitous Mrs. 
Roosevelt, returning from her visit to England 
several months ago, mentioned that one of the 
chief complaints she heard there was that white 
bread was not available. 

When the prisoners who had been held in 
Bilibid prison in Manila were freed by our troops, 
correspondents reported that one of the chief 
thrills came when a jeep and trailer delivered to 
them the first white bread—or wheat bread, for 
that matter—that they had seen in three years. 

Lt. John N. Dimling, a U. S. Army officer 
captured a year ago on the Anzio beachhead in 
Italy and freed by the Russian army in its drive 
through Poland, where he was held with other 
Americans in a Nazi prison camp, has told of 
his escape to the Russians when the Germans 
ordered the prisoners to march afoot into Ger- 
many. “I made a pack from a woolen under- 
shirt,” he said, “and loaded into it most of my 
Red Cross food. Most of the others did the same. 
We looked at the last issue of our camp news 
paper, whose slogan was ‘freiheit und weissbrot’ 
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—freedom and white bread—and assembled on 
a gray, frosty morning for the long hike into the 
Reich.” 

To millions of the world’s citizens, white 
bread is a symbol of civilization, of home and 
the pleasures of living, just as freedom is such 
a symbol. Each is most strongly missed when 
it has been lost. A loaf of good bread may seem 
a small thing in our lives when it can be ob- 
tained in any grocery store, but it becomes more 
precious than jewels when it is not available to 
quiet the pain of hunger. 


We hold, that for-us, no further ground 
should be yielded to state activities or con- 
trols, unless the ends to be served are clearly 
in the interests of all, and reconcilable with our 
basic concepts. We do not, therefore, accept 
the necessity of government devoting its re- 
sources to or engaging in business enterprise; 
the resources of government are but the re- 
sources of the citizens, and in this area its 
activity is inherently competitive with theirs. 
We believe that controls which are adopted 
as emergency measures cannot be allowed to 
be exercised longer than the emergency itself, 
without serious damage to economic health. 
—From a statement on “Private Enterprise,” 
accepted by the International Business Con- 
ference at Rye, N. Y., last November, and 
subsequently approved by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 


FREEDOM ENCHAINED 

E fight for freedom, but in the world of trade 

there is growing apprehension lest the chains 
of commerce be not relaxed when the fighting 
ends. Business men of America are not alone in 
this anxiety, which is as acute in other coun- 
tries as it is here. Britain has felt bureaucracy’s 
hand heavily, and the feeling is especially intense 
there, as may be judged from these paragraphs 
taken from Milling, a British flour journal: 

“Business men who have had anything at all 
to do with the routine of bureaucracy have no 
liking for it, and it is very certain that the av- 
erage member of the community hates the sight 
and sound of it. The signs, however, of any early 
restoration of freedom are enveloped in clouds of 
suggestions that certain forms of control will have 
to be continued for several years after the war. 
Even worse, grandiose plans are being made to 
regulate production and consumption and to stifle 
private enterprise and service. 

“Germany became a menace to the world be- 
cause the state was made the god of the people, 
and the formation of gigantic state and internation- 
al trade cartels are a drift in the same direction. 
Perhaps the number and confusion of these 
schemes will bring about their own frustration, in 
which case we need not worry about them, except 
that there is something inconsistent and forebod- 
ing in nations that have avowed war against car- 
tels arranging cartels on a scale that would put 
any similar private organization in the shade. 

“The world is aching for freedom, not state com- 
mand. Trade can proceed with far greater efficien- 
cy with the state than under it. The gods give noth- 
ing without labor and diligence, which is a greater 
personal than collective responsibility, as the state 
will discover in due course if it loosens or weakens 
the individual sense of duty, the need to strive for 
a living. The problems ahead of us are of serious 
import to the welfare of the people in this and 
other countries, and they will not be solved satis- 
factorily by praying for easy lives in a state 
nursery.” 
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In war, in business—in every job we do there can 
be no tendency to ease up just before the job is 





completed. 





In making Thoro-Bread flour, our follow through 





carries us all the way from the important back 





swing of the wheat field to the most essential part 
of the job—the bake shop. 











That is why we know you will agree that Thoro- 
Bread is a thorough flour, well conceived, well bal- 





anced, well done. 
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THE AANOLD MILLING CO. | 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


THERE IS Qomething New IN FLOUR 


There is something new in flour—bakers are enthusiastic in their praise 
of PIKES PEAK HIGH ALTITUDE FLOUR. They find the wide 
tolerance and dependable uniformity of this fine flour go a long way 
toward easing their wartime production problems. Let our representative 
tell you the story of the newest and one of the best flours ever offered 
the baking industry. It will take very little time and you will find it 
interesting and informative. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 
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THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices DENVER, COLC 
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For Bakers. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Bread Price Margins Grow Slimmer 


* 


* * * * 


* 


Annual Reports of Large Baking Companies Show 7.4% Sales Increase in 1944 


The margin between bread prices 
and costs grew slimmer in 1944, ac- 
cording to the reports of the large 
baking corporations made public re- 
cently. The sales gain continued but 
the increase was only about half as 
large as that made in the previous 
year. 

Cost of production continued to rise 
as it has for the past four years, 
while selling and administration ex- 
penses took a smaller portion of the 
sales dollar as a reflection of the 
larger volume of business done. 

The combined reports of the five 
largest baking companies that make 
public financial statements showed an 
average sales gain in 1944 of 9%. 
However, due to the weekly account- 
ing systems used in the baking indus- 
try, most of the 1944 reports covered 
a 53-week period compared with 52 
weeks in 1943. When an allowance 
is made for this fact, the sales in- 
crease appears to have averaged 
about 7.4%. In 1943 there was an 
increase of 14.9% in sales over the 
preceding year. 

The following table shows sales 
for the five companies compared with 
1943 (in thousands): 


1944 1943 % Gain 

Continental ....*$101,776 $96,078 5.9 
| *70,056 61,742 11.3 
er ee *56,130 53,632 4.6 
EE éercctsesne.s *56,174 49,457 13.5 
Interstate ...... 34,447 *31,290 10.1 
WOES ssccc08 $318,583 $292,199 9.0 


*53 weeks. 

Following is a summary of the net 
income of the same firms for the 
past three years: 





1944 1943 1942 
Continental $2,955 $3,623 $3,555 
are 1,792 1,729 2,287 
a 2,080 2,210 1,715 
oo See 1,300 1,623 1,241 
Interstate ...... 414 599 617 

$8,541 $9,784 $9,415 


Earnings expressed as a percentage 
of sales show a further drop for the 
five companies. The figures are as 


follows: 
PROFIT PER DOLLAR OF SALES 
(IN CENTS) 

1944 1943 1942 
Semtimemtal .......0% 2.9 3.7 4.2 
Rr ee 2.5 2.8 4.5 
wh 6so6¥:006.6.0,0 3.7 4.1 3.4 
OAR See eee ee 2.3 3.3 2.8 
BMEOFStAtG 2. cscccssee 1.2 1.9 2.3 
PVGTOABO cccccccess 2.6 3.3 3.7 


The cake end continued to be the 
most profitable part of the business 
of these companies, the adjustments 
permitted under the cake price regu- 
lation MPR 319 making it possible 
for bakers to keep up with cost ad- 
vances on these products, while bread 
prices remain frozen at approximate- 
ly the March, 1942, level. 

Four of the companies now show a 
division between cost of goods pro- 
duced and selling and administrative 
expenses. The division of these ex- 
penses in cents per dollar of sales in- 
dicates that in 1944 the trend toward 
rising production costs continued 
while sales expenses were held down 
to a smaller percentage of the total. 

Although these trends continued in 
the same direction as in 1943, it is 
noteworthy that the distribution sav- 
ings compared with the previous year 
were smaller than the gains from this 
source in 1943. On the other hand, 
the rise in production costs was more 
rapid in 1944 than in 1943. Both 
these developments suggest that the 
operating costs savings that have 
been effected through larger volume 
and the selling restrictions imposed 


by War Food Order No. 1 are losing 
the battle with the rising tide of in- 
gredient and labor costs. 

The division of these expenses in 
the different companies is shown in 
this table, together with an average 
for the group, expressed as cents per 
dollar of sales: 


Sales adm. 

Cost of goods expense 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Continental .... 68.2 65.4 23.3 23.0 
General ..csece 64.5* 63.3* 28.6 29.5 
a Se 63.6 61.9 25.5 26.3 
WE 64s eons es 67.2 66.9 23.5 23.5 
Average ..... 66.2 64.4 25.1 25.3 


*Includes depreciation. 

It is interesting to note that fig- 
ures collected for 1939 for the seven 
largest baking companies by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission showed costs 
of goods sold in that year as averag- 
ing 62.04c per dollar of sales, includ- 
ing depreciation, while selling and ad- 
ministration expenses were 32.09c per 
sales dollar. The difference is a fair 
indication of how wartime conditions 
have changed these ratios. 

It is interesting to note the follow- 
ing breakdown of cost items as re- 
ported by the Continental Baking Co., 
the figures being expressed in per- 


centage of sales: 
1943 1944 


% % 

Cost of ingredients, 

wrapping materials ..... 43.97 45.94 
Wages and salaries (except 

PEED Gh wees 6 0.00 608s 30.23 30.86 
Officers’ salaries ......... 34 35 
Pog eer eee 3.00 2.74 
PEO asec kA «mea sieee 1.58 1.35 
co RSS er eee ee 7.89 5.38 
Repairs and renewals .... 85 1.21 
PONSIOR FUNG 2. cccsaesnes 44 eee 
All other manufacturing, 

operating, selling and ad- 

ministration expense .... 7.82 8.31 


Comments in Reports 


Comments in the annual reports 
of the heads of the baking companies 
are interesting. They said in part: 

Lee Marshall, Continental Baking 
Co.—“The most important problem 
of your company is obtaining a higher 
price for its products. Naturally, we 
are in accord with all effort to avoid 
inflation. However, in October, 1944, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics showed 
that the retail price of white bread 
was only 11.4% higher than it was 
at the end of 1939. During the same 
period, the cost of all food increased 
43.7% and the cost of living increased 
26.9%. The cost of the materials 
in a loaf of bread was not static dur- 
ing that period. Flour went up 30%, 
milk solids went up 59% and shorten- 
ing went up 115%. 

“In the comparison between 1944 
and 1943, it will be noted that the 
increase in the cost of ingredients 
and wrapping materials was 1.97% of 
net sales, or $2,006,242. This figure 
certainly indicates the reason for a 
major portion of the decline in net 
profit. 

“Increased cost of wages and sala- 
ries, other than for officers, is another 
factor in the decline in net profit be- 
fore taxes. This increase in wages 
and salaries, amounting to .63% of 
net sales or $641,590, when added to 
increased cost of ingredients and 
wrapping materials, represents sub- 
stantially over 90% of the decline in 
net profit before taxes. However, the 
increase in wages and salaries does 
not represent substantial increases in 
basic rates. The major increases in 
hourly rates, although substantial, oc- 
curred in the years immediately prior 
to 1944. The increase this year. is 
mainly traceable to the decline in 


the amount of available manpower 
and the resultant necessity for more 
hours of work per man at overtime 
rates.” 

Faris R. Russell, Ward Baking Co. 
—Cake sales this past year again 
increased in volume and proved to be 
the most profitable part of the com- 
pany’s operation. Bread sales also 
showed an increase but the profit 
from such business was not satisfac- 
tory, nor will it be until the bread 
baker is allowed a moderate increase 
in the price per loaf sold in order 
to re-establish some fair margin of 
profit over today’s high costs. Such 
costs show no prospects of declining.” 

George L. Morrison, General Bak- 
ing Co.—‘‘While costs of labor and 
materials have risen considerably 
during the war, there has been no 
change in the level of bread prices 
since the second half of 1941. Ina 
number of cities adjustments were 
made in the early part of 1944 for 
proportionate increases in the weight 
of loaves of bread but the selling 
price remained the same.” 

Lewis A. Cushman, Purity Bakeries 
Corp.—‘Wartime regulations held 
prices for our products at continued 
low levels despite rising costs of in- 
gredients, other increased expenses 
and higher taxes. Shortage of man- 
power and difficulties in _obtaining 
materials were more acute than in 
the previous year.” 

R. L. Nafziger, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp.—“Despite the larger volume of 
business, the profit margins, on bread 
particularly, continued to decline 
throughout the year, reflecting rising 
costs of flour, other ingredients and 
labor. This is a trend which has con- 
tinued virtually without interruption 
since prices of bakery products were 
put under government regulation in 
March, 1942. In November, 1943, a 
petition was filed with the OPA for 
an adjustment in bread prices in the 
metropolitan Los Angeles market. 
Nine months later in August, 1944, an 
increase equivalent to %c lb in the 
wholesale price was approved only for 
the standard 1%4-lb loaf. As this ad- 
justment affected a relatively small 
proportion of the company’s total 
bread sales in that market, the bene- 
fits derived were correspondingly 
small. Low price structures have co- 
incided with the markets where the 
majority of the company’s plants are 
situated and from which the great 
preponderance of its sales are de- 
rived.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDUSTRY LEADERS WILL 
ADDRESS N.W. FEED MEN 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Ralph M. 
Field, president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association, C. S. 
Gordon, vice president of the Quaker 
Oats Co., both of Chicago, and J. E. 
Donovan, Donovan Feed & Fuel Co., 
Albert Lea, Minn., will address a 
dinner meeting of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Association at 
the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, on 
March 12. The dinner will start at 
6:30 p.m. 

Mr. Gordon formerly was chief of 
the feed section of the Office of 
Price Administration. Mr. Donovan 
is president of the Northwest Retail 
Feed Association and also is a mem- 
ber of the Class B mixers’ Feed In- 
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dustry Advisory Committee. He was 
one of the six feed industry represen. 
tatives attending the meeting jp 
Washington on Feb. 23 at which a re. 
vision in pricing methods for formula 
feeds was discussed with government 
agency men. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LARRY WHERRY ELECTED 
AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 


Chicago, Ill—Sherman & Mar. 
quette, Inc., Chicago and New Y< ‘k, 
advertising agency, has announced 
the election of Larry Wherry as vice 
president of that organization. Mr. 
Wherry joined Sherman & Marqueite 
three years ago as account executive 
and writer. From 1927, when he 
graduated from Iowa State College, 
until he joined Sherman & Marque ite, 
he was a member of the advertising 
department of Ralston Purina Co. in 
St. Louis. Since December, 1943, \r. 
Wherry has been on leave of absence 
from Sherman & Marquette, serving 
as vice chairman of the Feed Indus: ry 
Council, which organization has been 
working hand in hand with the War 
Food Administration to help agricul- 
ture meet the nation’s wartime food 
goals. Mr. Wherry will continue in 
that work as long as the status of 
food production continues critical. 











* 
LASSY THE LEAK HOUND 


Ray Ammon of the Schreiber 
Mills, St. Joseph, Mo., is figuring 
on organizing a corporation to 
perform services when companies 
have a small leak in dry valve 
sprinkler systems which they are 
unable to detect. 

A couple of weeks ago Lassy, 
a German shepherd police dog 
about a year old and more or less 
a mascot of the mill, was in the 
boiler house when the head of a 
compressor blew off with an ex- 
plosive sound. Lassy beat it out 
of the boiler house, evidently 
having come to the conclusion 
that air leaks are not supposed 
to be. 

Shortly after, a small air leak 
developed in the sprinkler sys- 
tem that could not be located by 
the repair men. It necessitated 
pumping up the system every 
few hours because of the dan- 
ger of the leak becoming worse 
and water getting into the sys- 
tem which might freeze during 
freezifig weather. 

A few evenings later, accom- 
panied by Lassy, Ray made one 
of his frequent trips through the 
plant. In a rather obscure part 
of the mill Lassy suddenly perked 
up her ears, stood dead still look- 
ing at the ceiling. She refused 
to budge until Ray climbed up 
on a ladder to find out what was 
there that so concerned het 
When he got close to the ceiling 
he barely heard a sizzling nois« 
coming out of the pipes and as 
he put his hand on the ceiling h« 
found the small leak. Lassy im- 
mediately relaxed with a happy 
understanding look. 

To anyone interested in he: 
services a minimum charge wil! 
be made—she must be given : 
big, juicy bone for every leak sh« 
finds—transportation on an air- 
plane with an AA-1 priority, and 
be fed Schreiber’s dog food when 
away on business. 
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| FAMOUS THREES 


SAVY PSUR 








The Three Little Pigs were great builders. But only one of them built so strongly 


he was able to keep the wolf from his door. 


Three-Step Aeration is mighty good protection, too, because it gives you bin-aged 


flour, fully aged, ready for immediate use—and smooth production. Aeration takes place 
just before the flour goes to our 50,000 cwt. aging plant ... then it’s bulked up with 20% 
air all during the aging interval . . . and aerated again just after it leaves the bins for packing. 


Bin-aged flour is always uniform, too, because long runs help us gain precise accuracy in 





milling. Switch to BIN-AGED%, available only from Atkinson. 
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FTC Seeking Funds for Continued 
Investigations of Bakery Costs 


Washington, D. C.—The Federal 
Trade Commission wants to know 
more about how the baking industry 
operates. To that end the FTC re- 
quest to Congress for funds for the 
fiscal year beginning next July in- 
cludes a sum for a study of costs, 
prices, profits and competitive trade 
practices in the baking industry. The 
commission wants to study a repre- 
sentative sample of large and small 


wholesale bakers, house-to-house and 
chain store bakeries for comparison 
with previous investigations of this 
kind made before the war. 

The results of these previous 
studies were reported in The Ameri- 
can Baker of December, 1943, and 
January, 1944. 

Desire to continue the investiga- 
tions was revealed by the FTC to 
the House committee on appropria- 


tions in a statement supporting its 
request for a continuation of a $109,- 
000 appropriation for conducting its 
economic investigations. The com- 
mittee allowed the sum and the House 
upheld the committee action despite 
an effort by some congressmen to 
reduce the amount to $35,000. 

The commission also wants to in- 
quire into costly production and dis- 
tribution policies and practices exist- 
ing in the principal industries and 
the effect these policies have on 
smaller businesses. 

The commission also proposed as a 
study of trade association activities 
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Although uniformity is the most difficult 


More than Ever Important TODAY! 
AN every stage of manufacture, COVO 
Shortenings must pass severe and re- 
peated tests. Every batch must also pass prac- 
tical baking and frying tests. Then—and not 
until then—are they released for shipment. 
These successive and exacting tests are to 
insure continuous and unvarying uniformity 














characteristic for any shortening manufac- 
turer to maintain, it is more than ever im- 
portant to you today—in saving time and 
materials—in ease of handling for your less 
experienced help—in maintaining uniform 
volume and quality production. 

COVO and COVO Super-Mix are the 


most uniformly good shortenings that the 


baking industry has ever had. 
a LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY ~ 1101 Merchandise Mart Bldg., Chicago 54, Ill. - Superior 0907 
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to see whether such activities m,, 
not be going beyond the legal limit 
in some cases. 

A study of the present degree of 
concentration in industry and of in. 
dustrial price policies and their ef. 
fects on trade also is contemplata 
FTC said. 


i i 
Hot Cross Buns 


ANCIENT 
* 
By Kathrine Wellingbrook 





OW did the Hot Cross Bun orig. 

inate? Nobody knows exactly 
But centuries before the Christian 
era, the Egyptians offered sma! bup. 
like loaves bearing the mark of two 
horns to their favorite moon goddess 
Later on the ancient Greeks, using 
buns in their own religious ceremop. 
ies, changed the two horns to a cross 
symbolizing, to their minds, the four 
phases of the moon. 

The word “bun” itself comes from 
the early Greek “boun,’”” a sweet type 
of bread that was marked with a 
cross and used in pagan festivals 
Records tell how Cecrops, the first 
King of Attica (Greece) offered these 
“bouns” to ancient Greek gods in 
1,000 B. C. Today, in museums, you 
can see “Hot Cross Buns’ depicted 
on early Grecian works of art 

Primitive Saxons, too, marked buns 
with a cross in honor of Eastre, their 
goddess of light. It was her nam 
that we eventually borrowed for ou 
“Easter” and we probably borrowed 
the venerable “crossed bun’’ along 
with it, too. 

Later on, in England, the Hot 
Cross Bun was believed to hold a 
charm. In the old days, the gentry 
saw to it that a Hot Cross Bun was 
hung in the chimney place on Good 
Friday, and left there throughout 
the year. This was supposed to bring 
good luck by preventing evil spirits 
from descending the chimney to ruin 
bread in the oven and cause other 
domestic troubles. It was also be- 
lieved to be a guard against fire and 
whooping cough. 

Luckily, in this day and age, we 
simply buy our Hot Cross Buns and 
eat ’em! 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LINEN SERVICES TO FEEL 
EFFECT OF SCARCE COTTON 


Chicago, Ill.—Warning that the 
cotton textile supply situation is s0 
poor that commercial linen services 
may have to be curtailed was issued 
recently by J. H. Mayer, chairman 0! 
the textile task committee the 
Linen Supply Association of America 

“Workers, many of whom are 
guaranteed washing facilities and un 
forms, may have to do without these 
services,’ Mr. Mayer said. ‘Office 
workers may have to do without tow- 
els of any kind, since substitute ma- 
terials such as paper are not avail- 
able.” 

The only immediate solution to the 
problem, Mr. Mayer explained, is con- 
servation, which means, he added, 
“most tender care of all cotton gal- 
ments and accessories now on hand. 
To substantiate this latter point, he 
recalled that the preventable damage 
to towels by careless workers amounts 
to more than 1,000,000 yards of ma- 
terial annually. 
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degree of 
and of jp. 
| their ef. 
templated Created by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company de- 
signers, the world-famous Kitchen of Tomorrow*, 
which has been featured in Life, Better Homes & 
Gardens, McCall’s and hundreds of trade publica- 
tions and newspapers, is now touring leading depart- 
ment stores from coast to coast. The actual-size 
model kitchen and dinette have colorful glass walls, 
large picture windows, disappearing work units, and 
a visual glass-hooded oven, among other features. 
*Copyrighted 1944 by the Libbey-Owens- 

Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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tthe HE Kitchen of Tomorrow is not yet available but the Bread of Tomorrow is already 
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Qualities of a Good Salesman 


By James Foster 


WELL-KNOWN university presi- 
dent once said that he suspect- 

ed that the most important man in 
the world was the good salesman, for 
the art of civilization is largely the 
art of salesmanship. He also stated 
that it wasn’t always true that if 
you built a better mousetrap than 
someone else the world would beat 
a path to your door, even if you 
resided in a deep forest, for the world 


was sure to be waylaid by a good 
salesman long before it reached your 
cabin. 

No matter what job a person holds 
in life, no matter what business he 
is in, he must use selling to some 
degree. Everybody has something to 
sell— personality, opinions, creeds, 
dogmas, merchandise. It is with sell- 
ing merchandise that we are con- 
cerned in this article. 


The man who wants to become 
a good salesman need not be over- 
flowing with ability. All he needs to 
do is to observe and to practice some 
common sense, fundamental princi- 
ples. Here are a few of them: 

1. Be present-minded. Look more 
to present conditions than to past or 
future conditions. Live one day at 
a time, the day you are now working 
in. This will make you interested in 
what is happening and what you can 
do for the people to whom you are 
trying to sell something. The busi- 
ness man who is present-minded be- 
lieves that there is something to be 








A HEAVY-DUTY Shortening for 


the extra strain of war economy- 


® Geared to take the punishment of 
high-speed mixing. 
@ Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures. 


T So bland in flavor—use it for 
your finest icings. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO @ SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS © SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMPHIS ¢ HOUSTON 
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gained, not be glorying in what wa, 
done yesterday, or what can be done 
in the future, but what one can qd 
right now. This steady aggressive. 
ness helps to build sales. 

2. Be good natured. Why is thi 
quality up near the head of the list» 
Well, everyone likes a good natureg 
person, one who is pleasant, who has 
a cheerful laugh, who is not moody 
nor easily insulted, one who gives yoy, 
the idea that he is at balance with 
the rest of mankind. Before you cay 
sell anything, you must make a goog 
impression on the prospect. Tho 
good natured salesman doesn’t hay; 
much trouble in making a good jm. 
pression, because he presents a pleas. 
ing manner. His good nature gain¢ 
respect and attention for him ver 
quickly, even though he may be : 
stranger. Anyone who sells knows 
that this is quite a step forward tp 
the sale itself. 

3. Make friends quickly. The goo, 
salesman must be quick to mak 
friends. Just what does this involve? 
It means that the good salesman js 
constantly willing to listen to the 
other man’s viewpoint and he yi] 
talk more about what the other fel. 
low likes than he will about himself. 
Naturally such an attitude will make 
many friends. The good salesman 
begins talking to the prospect in a 
friendly tone as if he had known him 
all his life. He is deeply interested 
in what others do and keeps asking 
questions to learn more. One sure 
way to make a minimum number of 


friends is to do a lot of talking about 
one person—yourself. You may find 
that you-will soon be talking to your- 
self alone, if you stick to that sub- 


ject. 
4. Always be at ease. The good 
salesman is always at ease, no matte 


how long he has to wait for a pros- 
pect. And when he talks to the 


prospect he is never self-conscious 
The self-conscious salesman is think- 
ing more about the impression he is 
making than he is about what i 
saying. In so doing, in creating this 
self-conscious attitude, he is detract- 
ing from the effect of his sales pres- 
entation. When you see a salesman 
expressing impatience, anger, petu- 
lance or any similar traits, becauss 
things aren’t going the way he wants 
them to, then you are witnessing a 
salesman who is thinking more about 
his own needs and feelings than how 
he can serve his customer. The good 
salesman keeps his customers’ needs 


1e is 


uppermost in his mind, even though 
it means making fewer calls that 
day, missing a bus or train, or theater 
or dinner date. Yes, it is hard to do, 


but the successful salesman always 
measures up. 
5. Be adaptable. Here is an im- 
portant quality in selling. Why must 
a good salesman be adaptabl For 
the simple reason that no two days 
are alike when you are a salesman 
You meet different prospects ever) 
day. You are confronted with differ- 
ent sales problems. Some situations 
may seem like those you met yester- 
day, and yet they are often s rhtly 
different, and call for different or 
modified sales tactics. You must be 
highly adaptable to meet the demands 
of this type of selling. Your mind 
can’t get into a rut. You constant 
ly fashion a specific sales technique 
for each customer. This is interest 
ing and yet highly adaptable work 
Salesmen as a rule are pretty good 
judges of human nature. They have 
to be if they are to succeed in thelr 


work. The salesman who has plenty 
of sales to his credit meets prac 
tically every type of custome and 
knows how to handle each one. 

6. Be self-confident. The g00d 


salesman must believe in himself, in 
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We can’t help you with 
your problems of 


SHORTAGES 
SUBSTITUTES 
RATIONING 


or 


But we can eliminate your 
flour problems 
with 


Needs no blending 
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GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLA, 


Daily Capacity 4,000 Cwrts. 


NEBRASKA 


Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bus. 
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the lines which he sells and the good 
he is accomplishing. This means that 
all good salesmen are ambitious, for 
without ambition higher and higher 
sales goals cannot be reached. Self- 
confidence causes a man to devote 
more time to his business and its 
problems, and it has its reward. The 
feed dealer who is self-confident is 
not so fatigued as the one who takes 
things for granted. You don’t get 
so easily tired of the things that 
keep you stirred up, but you fatigue 
easily when your job no longer inter- 
ests you very much. That’s why sales 
managers always fear letdowns with 
their salesmen. They try to keep 
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them keyed up—interested in their 
job. 

7. Be persevering. The history of 
business is full of examples of men 
and ideas that crashed through to 
success on the fifth or fiftieth at- 
tempt. Relatively few are the men 
who succeeded on first try. It is 
the person who comes back time and 
again for more experience who wins 
in the long run. That is why perse- 
verance in selling is highly important. 
The salesman who keeps calling on 
a prospect will sooner or later get 
some of that man’s business. It takes 
perseverance to keep on driving for 
a certain goal day after day. Yet 


it pays handsomely. There are many 
tragic examples of men who failed 
because they gave up one day, one 
month or one year too soon, when 
success was just around the corner. 

8. Be excitable. The good sales- 
man is excitable. In other words he 
is capable of showing enthusiasm 
when some idea hits him as very clev- 
er or effective. This excitable qual- 
ity enables him to pour a lot of en- 
ergy into his job and it brings him 
results. The slow, stolid salesman 
who is rarely if ever excited usually 
makes slow progress because his im- 
agination stays in the background. 
Ideas are exciting; large sales volume 





BREAD EATING 


@ Three requirements of man are food, 


shelter and clothing. 


Protection to the body is not the only 
basis for selecting clothing. Its texture, 
color, style and fit give the wearer added 


enjoyment. 


Protection from the elements is not the 
only factor in selecting shelter. Its loca- 
tion, type, convenience, appearance and 
comfort, all yield added satisfaction. 





Bakery products, particularly bread, can 


be made more tasty, more flavorful, more 


solids. 


Nutrition is not the only reason for choos- 


ing particular foods, Taste, flavor, appe- 
tizing appearance and attractive service 


give added pleasure. 


milk solids. 


appetizing in appearance and more satis- 


fying by making them with nonfat milk 


Six per cent nonfat dry milk solids in 
bread provides not only vital nutrition, 
including essential vitamins, minerals and 


proteins, but also added appetite appeal. 


Give your customers the pleasure of eat- 


ing nutritious bread made with nonfat 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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and profit are exciting to anyone who 
is normal. It takes excitable men ty 
appreciate and put over good ideas 
These then are the qualities tha; 
will help you make more sales. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Retail Association 
Makes “Dispersed” 
Convention Plans 


Chicago Ill.—In the absence of its 
annual national conference which was 
canceled to conform with War Mobij- 
ization Director Byrnes’ request, the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
has announced an original plan for 
holding a retail bakers’ national con. 
ference by ‘‘remote control.” 

All retail bakery associations and 
organizations have been invited to 
participate by setting aside May 9 as 
Retail Bakers’ Day on which they 
will simultaneously hold local meet- 
ings of members, nonmembers and 
shop employees. 

The objectives of the plan are 

Focusing nation-wide attention up- 
on the retail baking industry as a 
whole; 

Stimulation of renewed interest in 
local and state organizations and 
their activities; 

The awakening of retail bakery op- 
erators and employees to their op- 
portunities and how they can make 
the most of them; 

Development of the industry’s po- 
tential power as a factor in the na- 
tion’s economy, and 

Raise the stature of the industry 
in the public mind by publicizing its 
unity in aiding the war effort and in 
fulfilling its obligations to the public 
by maintaining high standards of 
quality and service under the handi- 
caps of wartime restrictions and 
shortages. 

A.R.B.A. will provide participating 
groups with complete meeting port- 
folios—discussion papers, question 
and answer materials, etc.—covering 
up-to-the-minute subjects of prime in- 
terest to retail bakers. The national 
association will also supply publicity 
material for local release and con- 
duct a comprehensive, full coverage 
supporting campaign of its own. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SANITATION CONFERENCE 
HELD IN PENNSYLVANIA 


At an invitation by the Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau of Foods and Chemis- 
try, a committee representing the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Association re- 
cently conferred with Miles Horst, 
the state’s secretary of agriculture, 
and W. H. Hager, deputy secretary. 
The association committee consisted 
of W. E. Manbeck, vice president, 
Robert R. Schofer, chairman of the 
legislative committee, and Theodore 
Staab, secretary. 

In a bulletin following the meet- 
ing, Mr. Staab commented as follows: 

“The staff of food inspectors of 
the bureau have been instructed to in- 
crease their activities and to report 
in greater detail than before thelr 
findings with respect to shop and 
store conditions, maintenance of 
washrooms and toilet facilities, pU- 
rity and wholesomeness of products 
and storage of materials. Under the 
law, noncompliance with the regula- 
tions results in revocation of the 
bakery license and suspension. 

“There is not a single argument 
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that anyone could offer why a bakery 
should not be kept clean and neat, 
why bakers should use any ingredient 
which is not in accordance with our 
pure food laws, or why any of the 
regulations issued for operating bak- 
eries should not be observed. It is, 
indeed, high time that all co-operate 
and put their house in shape and 
keep it that way. The law has been 
in effect for 11 years and no one can 
reasonably justify negligence by 
claiming ignorance of the law. For 
your own protection and for the good 
of the industry, look around your 
place and make your own inspection 
now and frequently hereafter.” 
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Foundation Denies Monopoly, Price 
Charges in Vitamin D Process Suit 


Chicago, Ill—Answering a govern- 
ment suit charging monopoly, price 
fixing and other violations in connec- 
tion with the marketing of patented 
vitamin D products, the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation filed in 
United States district court recently 
a reply denying all accusations of 
illegality and asserting that all ac- 
tions were designed to safeguard the 
public interest and preserve legiti- 
mate royalty income. 


The foundation, a business organi- 
zation formed to develop commer- 
cially on behalf of the University of 
Wisconsin the research results of its 
staff, denied monopolizing the manu- 
facture or sale of vitamin D or vita- 
min D products. It asserted that 
there are many competitive forms of 
the vitamin, including that in or ex- 
tracted from a variety of fish liver 
oils, and synthetic preparations proc- 
essed under patents which do not 












OMEONE started a rumor that Borden’s has 
been playing favorites . .. selling Breadlac 
only to special customers. 


Don’t you believe it. 


We’ve never played favorites, and never will. 
Borden’s doesn’t do business that way. 


HERE’S THE SITUATION EXACTLY 


The Government requires a tremendous supply of 
dairy products, particularly spray whole milk 
powder and dry ice cream mix for its Armed 
Forces and Lend Lease. Naturally, the Govern- 
ment realizes that Borden’s, with its large produc- 
tion facilities and outstanding quality record, is 
better able to supply this need than smaller pow- 
dered milk producers. 

So while our production of whole milk powder 
has been greatly increased, our normal production 
of Spray Nonfat Dry Milk Solids has been corre- 
spondingly decreased. 

With Government demands for large quantities 
of spray whole milk powder and dry ice cream mix 
continuing, Borden’s has very little nonfat dry milk 
solids for its commercial customers, 


Pe. nor s 
—_> Ges, 


POWDERED 
SKIMMED AUILK 





Ho THREW THAT 
TOMATO? 






And that’s the way it’s going to be until the Gov- 
ernment says, “O.K., relax.” 


WHERE THE AVAILABLE BREADLAC IS GOING 


However, we do want you to know that what 
Breadlac we can produce is being apportioned 
impartially to our regular commercial customers 
... regardless of size or location ... on the basis of 
previous purchases. 


You can depend on the truth of this statement, 
just as you depend on the outstanding high quality, 
purity, and uniformity of Bakery-Tested Breadlac 
—the superior nonfat dry milk solids that give your 
bread finer taste, smoother texture. 


So when your jobber tells you he can’t give you 
all the Breadlac you need, we hope you'll under- 
stand ... and bear with him. 


You can be sure that when increased quantities 
of Breadlac are again available, our regular cus- 
tomers will be the first to get a plentiful supply. 
Then they can go back to the richer, better-tasting, 
more nutritive loaf they baked before the war... 
the loaf made with 6% Bakery-Tested Breadlac. 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Borden's BREADLAC 


Spray Process Nonfat Dry Milk Solids. 


BAKERY * FOR BAKERS 
TESTED / 


Penne ces 
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conflict with those the foundation 
licenses. 

The foundation admitted exercising 
two forms of control, but asserted 
both were to protect the consumer. 

First, the foundation regulated the 
potency of vitamin D food products 
“for the reason, among others, that 
in the opinion of the plaintiff it jg 
contrary to the public interest for 
food products to be fortified with 
vitamin D in therapeutic rather than 
prophylactic amounts with the resu}t 
that foods so fortified would be solq 
as medicines.” 

Second, the foundation said, it has 
refused from time to time to issue 
licenses to some companies “to pro- 
tect the public from having foisted 
upon it inferior, fraudulent or spuri- 
ous vitamin D products.” 

The patents involved in the suit 
were obtained by Dr. Harry Steen- 
bock of the University of Wisconsin 
and cover a process of producing 
vitamin D by irradiation with ultra- 
violet ray light. Subsequently the 
patents were turned over to the foun- 
dation, which licenses them commer- 
cially. 

The litigation started about 18 
months ago when the foundation sued 
Douglas Laboratories, manufacturing 
chemist, for patent infringement. The 
government intervened with a coun- 
terclaim against the foundation, and 
last October amended the counter- 
claim to include 17 other defendants, 
naming one individual and the 16 
drug and food companies. 

The case has been scheduled for 
trial before Judge Barnes on Sept. 11. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


N. Y. BAKERS’ CLUB ELECTS 
A. E. TOLLEY PRESIDENT 


New York, N. Y.—Albert E. Tolley, 
Ward Baking Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Bakers’ Club at its annual 
meeting in the Hotel Shelton, Feb. 7. 
Ernest Hollmuller, John Reber Bak- 
ing Corp., was elected first vice presi- 
dent, and Charles A. McBride, J. H. 
Day Co., second vice president. Ernest 
B. Kierstead was re-elected treasurer 
for his twenty-third term. At a sub- 
sequent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, Frank A. Lyon was reap- 
pointed secretary of the club for the 
twenty-second consecutive year 

The following were elected to the 
board ~ of directors for three-year 
terms: Joseph A. Adamsen, General 
Baking Co; Frank S. Bamford, Bak- 
ers Weekly; Ernest Hollmuller, John 
Reber Baking Corp; Ernest B. Kier- 
stead; Charles A. McBride, J. H. Day 
Co; Lee Marshall, Continental Baking 
Co; Albert E. Tolley, Ward Baking 
Co; H. William Walker, Borden Co. 

Those elected to the committee on 
admissions for three-year terms were: 
William E. Derrick, Pillsbury Mills, 
Ine; William P. Duff, Baker Perkins, 
Inc; Farrar Tilney, General Baking 
Co. 

Mr. Marshall presented a report 
from the audit and finance commit- 
tee, showing the finances of the club 
to be in excellent condition. 

The following new members were 
elected at this meeting: Bernard S. 
Budny, Gottfried Baking Co; William 
A. Ohrberg, cost accountant; Mark 
Podell, Kehr Paper Products Co. Gor- 
don W. Weed, Winthrop Chemical 
Co., was reinstated as a_ resident 
member of the club. 

A rising vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to G. Richard Ludlow, Quality 
Bakers of America, Inc., the retiring 
president, and other officers. In ac- 
cepting the presidency, Mr. Tolley 
asked for the co-operation of all 
members in making the coming year 
a successful one for the club. 
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RYE BREAD BLEND 


That Produces a Loaf with REAL RYE FLAVOR 


Here is a flour blend tailor-made to fit to- 
day’s shop conditions. King Midas Ready 
Rye gives you a constantly uniform blend of 
finest high protein clears . . . and top quality 
rye at a time when high protein flour and 
clears are at a premium. Ready Rye is con- 
venient, ready-to-use—eliminates the neces- 
sity of carrying stocks of both rye and clear 
and it avoids mistakes in mixing made by 
inexperienced help. King Midas Ready Rye 


KING MIDAS 


Blend can be used with any standard bakers’ 
formula. The result is a compact loaf with 
good volume, even texture and a real rye 
flavor that brings repeat sales. Hundreds of 
bakers have already tried and enthusiastically 
endorsed King Midas Ready Rye. 

let us arrange for delivery of a trial lot; 
prove to yourself in your own shop the many 
advantages of using King Midas Ready Rye 
Blend. 


FLOUR MILLS 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PATENTS * RYES * 


CLEARS * WHOLE WHEAT 
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tain all essential civilian fleets. 

However, there will be about 35,- 
900 light trucks produced in 1945 for 
civilians, whereas there were none of 
this size produced in 1944. 

Truck owners will face the most 
difficult period since the war began 
in 1945, the WPB said. Gasoline and 
tire supplies will remain critically 
short and a serious scarcity of lead 
will necessitate greater conservation 
of batteries. 

The originally scheduled production 
of commercial trucks for the first 
half of 1945 has been reduced, and 
WPB states that this reduced pro- 
gram will undoubtedly continue dur- 
ing the second half of the year. 
Quotas originally set were reduced in 
the face of military requirements, 
manpower shortages, and shortages 


of tires and other automotive com- Your 


ponents. Following is the year’s 69 
Sd es 


schedule for civilian trucks: 
First six 1945 
months, 1945 total 
Light trucks ; soees Di eeee 35,904 
Medium trucks .... 54,231 110,114 
Light-heavy trucks . 13,404 s1,684 
Heavy-heavy trucks ; 5,794 11,181 


It has been pointed out by WPB 
officials that because of increased 
pressure of military needs, it has been 
necessary to establish a basic policy 
that in the event of conflict between 
the production of military trucks and 
commercial trucks, all possible steps 
will be taken to see that the military 
production is accomplished at the ex- 
pense of nonmilitary production 
whenever necessary. 

The total 1945 truck output sched- 
ule calls for 869,212 trucks of all 
weights and categories, or about 60,- 
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This Research Department 
helps you save Time, 


Materials, Manpower! 


000 more than the 1944 program. 
This total will be allocated as fol- 
lows: ODT (civilian) 186,792; For- 


eign Economic Administration 56,511; 
Maritime Commission 675; Canada 
55; off-highway use 1,416. The bal- 
ance represents direct and indirect 
military allocations totaling 623,763. 

The 1945 commercial trailer pro- 
gram for the year totals 22,232, of 
which 12,253 are authorized for the 
first six months. 








Battery Shortage 

Currently the greatest threat to U. 
S. transportation—military and civil- 
ian—comes from the shortage of lead 
used in the manufacture of batteries. 
A decreased lead supply will require 
a 40% cut in metal available for 
civilian batteries. 

The 1945 lead supply will be ap- 
proximately 20% below requirements, 
it is estimated. Curtailment of lead 
construction for all nonmilitary uses 
seems to be unavoidable. Lead as- 
signed for civilian battery construc- 
tion may be cut from about 224,000 
tons in 1944 to 143,000 tons in 1945. 

ODT estimates that storage battery 
requirements in 1945 will amount to 
19,000,000 units. There is no sig- 
nificant reserve of storage batteries. 
Reason: Such batteries cannot be 
stockpiled. If ODT’s estimates of 
battery requirements are verified in 
the face of anticipated shortages, 


this critical period a complete field staff of skilled 
bakery servicemen. The practical knowledge and 
experience of these servicemen is constantly sup- 
plemented by timely new information developed 
in our Bakery Research Laboratories. 

Look upon our Bakery Research Department as 
your research department. Feel free to ask our repre- 
sentatives for any of the Wartime Information Bulle- 
tins, or for special help on individual production 
and layout problems. This Depatt- 
ment is literally “at your service” 
—now, and after the war is won. 


ARTIME OR PEACETIME, Procter & Gamble’s 
Bakery Research Department has just one 
job—to serve you. 

Since Pearl Harbor we’ve spent our time working 
out ideas and formulas to help you produce enough 
baked goods to meet today’s heavy demands—with- 
out lowering quality. That’s why we are so pleased 
when we find bakers using some new, ingredient- 
saving formula or time-saving production idea we’ve 
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MAKERS OF PRIMEX AND SWEETEX 
THE SHORTENINGS THAT SET THE STANDARD, ALL-VEGETABLE HYDROGENATED SHORTENINGS Fi 


developed. 
It has been our good fortune 
to be able to maintain through 
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estimated tire requirements during 
the first quarter of 1945. As claim- 
ant agency for essential commercial 
motor vehicle transportation, ODT 
requested 2,241,889 tires for new ve- 
hicles and replacement purposes for 
the first quarter. 

Says Col. J. Monroe Johnson, ODT 
director: 

“With trucks hauling more and 
more war freight, raw materials, sup- 
plies for the civilian front and prod- 
uce from farms, truck operators face 
equipment shortages, particularly of 
heavy duty tires. Military demands 


are cutting heavily into the tire sup- 
ply. 
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“Present indications are that only 
50% of the essential commercial 
transportation tire needs will be met 
during the first quarter of 1945. Many 
trucks already are down for lack of 
replacement tires and, as this num- 
ber can be expected to increase, a 
serious disruption of highway trans- 
port is possible. 

Replacement of crude rubber by 
the synthetic product ranks as one 
of the great achievements of the war, 
WPB reports. The decline in the 
crude rubber supply, however, is of 
vital importance because it must still 
be used in a certain percentage in the 
manufacture of heavy truck tires. 








GETTING TECHNICAL 


From time to time the men in this Depart- 
ment stop being practical bakers tempo- 
rarily and “get technical.’”’ You see them 
here, working with some of the interest- 
ing equipment with which they test such 
things as cake batter viscosity, pH (batter 
acidity), and cake volume. 


In discussing the labor situation in 
tire factories, WPB officials said 
that the Army has released 1,500 ex- 
perienced men to the factories. Sev- 
eral thousand additional workers are 
still needed to handle existing facil- 
ities. A $70,000,000, government-fi- 
nanced expansion program for the 
manufacture of truck tires has been 
ordered, with some new truck tire 
plants expected to start production 
in the second quarter of this year. 
Plans are also being formulated for 
the building of more facilities to pro- 
duce rayon cord and carbon black. 

ODT officials explained that it is 
possible to fill only 60% of the ap- 


SUGAR SAVERS 


In this corner of our Bak- 
ery Research Department 
tests On many types of 
baked goods are made. 
Both reel and rotary ovens 
are used for baking. The 
sugar-saving, time-saving 
crunch cake formulas were 
developed here. 


LABOR-SAVING 
COOKIES 


Tests which resulted in 
the time and labor-saving 
Primex one-stage cookie 
method were made with 
this modern cookie ma- 
chine. Complete, up-to- 
date equipment like this 
throughout the Depart- 
ment helps us find ideas 
that help you. 
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FOOD CHEERS PRISONERS 

Luzon, Philippines.—The sight 
of the American flag, freedom af- 
ter almost three years in a Japa- 
nese prison camp, and food and 
more food—these were the things 
which put new life into 511 
American and other allied prison- 
ers who were daringly rescued 
in the Philippines recently. 

Most of them were eager for 
American food. “White bread!” 
exclaimed a_ British soldier. 
“Blimey, this is better than I got 
in peacetime.” He was captured 
at Singapore. 

One young soldier, who lost an 
arm at Bataan, ate six eggs, a 
large helping of meat, seven bis- 
cuits with jam and a can of 
grapefruit. He washed it down 
with five cups of coffee. 











proved top priority applications for 
heavy truck tires. There was a back- 
log of unfilled applications for 100,000 
truck tires as of Dec. 31, 1944. 


Spare Parts 

Production of permitted spare parts 
for civilian needs was accelerated in 
1944 to reach an all-time record 
value of $750,000,000, it was revealed 
by the WPB Automotive Division. 
Production jumped from _ approxi- 
mately $162,000,000 in the first quar- 
ter to about $210,000,000 in the fourth 
quarter. An _ additional load, at 
least as great as the civilian, was 
placed on the industry to provide 
spare parts for military use, officials 
said. 

The high rate production is ex- 
pected to continue throughout 1945, 
WPB said. For comparative pur- 
poses, the Automotive Division re- 
vealed that 1943 production of these 
“functional” spare parts totaled 
$440,000,000 while in 1942 it was 
$330,000,000. 


The Labor Situation 

In discussing the labor situation as 
it affected the automotive industry 
in 1944, WPB officials said that the 
labor supply improved somewhat dur- 
ing the year and they hope that it 
will look “healthier” in 1945. 

The chief labor bottleneck during 
1944 was in the forge shops and 
foundries. The foundries are con- 
tinuing to suffer from severe man- 
power shortages. 

Labor prospects in 1945 are con- 
sidered generally favorable, though 
there will be the usual losses due to 
seasonal conditions. 

About 6,000 more workers could be 
used immediately for machine shops, 
production of end products and in the 
assembly plants, officials said. About 
850,000 workers are employed in 
plants owned or operated by the au- 
tomotive industry. 

One of the highlights of the year 
was the critical shortage of castings, 
created to a large measure by the in- 
sufficiency of labor and management 
at the foundry level. This shortage 
is expected to continue in 1945, 
though the problem is being gradual- 
ly overcome. 

During 1944 there were shortages 
of transmissions, castings, engines 
and wheels, resulting largely from 
castings shortages, it was explained. 
These tight items went on schedul- 
ing in 1944, but the full benefits of 
this scheduling are just now begin- 
ning to be apparent, WPB officials 
said. 
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The Mills of Shellabarger 


United in every bag of Shellabarger flour 


is a long list of modern milling essentials. 


But to you as a baker the single interest- 
ing detail is that it works—and works 


beautifully in your bakery. 


That is why we tell you about the back- 
ground of Shellabargers; so that you will 
know this very workable flour is not a 
matter of chance, but a scientific matter 


of procedure and control. 


This Is SHELLABARGER’S eee 


E very SacK OT 

A total flour milling capacity of 6,500 , . 

sacks per day in five modern units in i Sh i] « ty ~ »e —. 

the nution’s greatest bread wheat i & a argei orana 

field. Backed by sufficient storage | ° 

| (3,500,000 bushels) to supply our i * . . 7, . 
wheat requirements for 10 months, i is mi | i e ra Ss ¢ ri cti y to 

and by more than 30 country eleva- i 

tors to aid in collecting much of this } 

wheat directly from the growers. | i b] * hh a 

Backed also by analytical and testing | ong esta is 4 : 

laboratories, the most rigid technical | 

supervision and, finally, by the high- 


est quality ideals and standards for | quality standards 


every Shellabarger product. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 900 Beggs Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 





De en arid 
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ail “The Flour of the Nation” 
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The 
Year of 
Viclory 





Ein Kirk Fetent 


FLOUR 





Lae careful wheat buying that placed 


such a great quantity of excellent raw material in store 


many months ago for American Flours is paying rich 
. baking dividends to careful bakers week after week 
throughout this crop year. In a few months this stock 
again will be replaced, to assure you, as always, of 
strong, uniform flour. 


llour Capacity 
1,000 Sacks 


O 
nm arican Flours. inc. 


1,709,000 Bus. ; 
G.M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 


President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 


wiitwneties: . 
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Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Defense ‘Transportation highway 
transport department has instructed 
ODT field offices to aid in clearing 
with the War Manpower Commission 
manpower problems of industries 
using trucks, according to instruc- 
tions in ODT Manpower Bulletin No. 
1 recently sent to field offices. 

Although baking is classified as an 
essential industry in the WMC list, in 
many instances local draft boards and 


t 
a? ‘ 
‘ NX 
Ry 


~) 
& 
Q, 


AS 


AMERICAN 


he performance records of 
American “‘Ideal’’ Dividers in 
bakeries throughout the world are 
conclusive proof of the superior 
merit of their design, construc- 
tion, and operating advantages. 
Unsurpassed accuracy holds scal- 
ing weights to the closest limits, 
avoids losses by eliminating over- 
weight dough pieces, and assures 
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ODT District Managers to Assist 
in Clearing Manpower Trucking Needs 


WMC offices have withheld such clas- 
sification from the delivery personnel 
of the bakery. In such cases help of 
the ODT should be sought in obtain- 
ing a “locally needed’”’ designation. 
Transportation employers not rated 
as “critical” or “essential” by WMC, 
the ODT bulletin explains, are privi- 
leged to apply to the WMC Area Di- 
rector for designation as “locally 
needed” which, if granted, establishes 
the essentiality of the activity within 


the locality and entitles such employ- 
ers to equal treatment (by the War 
Manpower Commission and the Unit- 
ed States Employment Service) with 
activities covered in the essential ac- 
tivities list. Such designation is ob- 
tained through collective application 
by a group of employers representing 
at least 50% of a particular industry 
within the area. The group should be 
prepared to show the importance of 
their operations to the war effort, 
and that failure of these services 
would endanger the health, welfare 
or safety of the area. 

Following receipt of such applica- 
tion, the WMC area director will re- 


£4 
7 
S 4 


“IDEAL” 


uniform full value to every loaf. 
The ‘‘Ideal’’ is built to handle all 
sizes of doughs at all speeds, meet- 
ing the requirements of any bakery. 

Precision manufacture, the use 
of the finest metals, and tradi- 
tional American quality through- 
out assure continuous, trouble-free 
operation through year after year 
of the heaviest kind of service. 


When examined on its mer- 
its, proven by records of 
faithful service, you, too, 
will specify the American 
‘Ideal’’ for your bakery. 





1600 South Kingshighway Blvd. 


St. Louis 10, Missouri 
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quest the ODT district manager {, 
certify whether the activity is jp 
substantial compliance with applica. 
ble ODT orders and conservation po}. 
icies such as joint action, traffic ang 
vehicle registration. District map. 
agers have been instructed to invite 
the industry advisory committee jt) 
develop factual data and to make 
recommendations. Upon certification 
by the district manager as to com. 
pliance with ODT conservation meas. 
ures the activity may be designate 
as “locally needed” by the WMC Area 
Director. 

An industry may be certified as 
generally in compliance, in the discre. 
tion of the district manager, although 
certain operators in that industpy 
may not be in full compliance. {Hov.- 
ever, upon application of each and 
every establishment embraced with. 
in the activity for consideratio: 
“locally needed” establishment, th 
area director may call upon the ODT 
district manager on the question of 
individual compliance with the poli- 
cies and orders of ODT, whereupon 
the district manager will make neces. 
sary investigations to ascertain 
whether manpower and equipment 
are being fully utilized. 

Applicants may appeal decisions 
of WMC area directors as to eligibil- 
ity for “locally needed” designation 
by requesting that their petition by. 
forwarded to the WMC administra- 
tive director for his administratiy 
review. 

The list of transportation activities 
which may be approved as “locally 
needed” includes wholesale and re- 
tail distribution of foods. 

After summarizing the changes in 
the revised WMC List of Essentia 
Activities, including specifications o! 
critical activities, ODT Manpowe: 
Bulletin No. 1 proceeds to outline 
the manpower difficulties of less es- 
sential employers, with particular at- 


as a 


tention to the “locally needed”’ classi- 
fication as described in the fore- 
going. 


Because a large number of privat 
motor truck operations are not classi- 
fied as critical or essential by th 
War Manpower Commission, such op- 
erators must depend on the _ loca 
ODT district manager as their man- 
power “claimant agency” in dealing 
with WMC. Changes have been mad 
within ODT whereby all highway 
transport manpower problems aré 
channeled through highway transport 
officials, and within the highway 
transport department in Washingtor 
there is an executive manpower offi- 
cer with two assistants who handles 
the manpower issues arising in the 
field of highway transport onl 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-— 


STALES CHARGE DROPPED 
AGAINST YOUNGSTOWN FIRM 





Youngstown, Ohio.—Charges of un- 
lawfully repossessing baked goods 
previously sold to retail stores 


brought last November by the Wal 
Food Administration against Bell 
Bakeries, Inc., Youngstown, have bee! 
dismissed by the U. S. District Court 

The charges were filed against th 
company and four of its drivers, 
Julius J. Antonitz, Frank A. Wayne, 
Steve Kolesar and Joseph A. Samstag 
Frank Wayne is the only one oi the 
four now employed by the company 

Don Miller, U. S. attorney and 
Francis B. Kavenagh, assistant U. 5 
attorney, stated in a letter to the bak- 
ing company’s counsel, that the cases 
were dismissed with the consent 0! 
the attorney general. Dismisszl, 1 
was stated, was based on facts which 
developed during conferences held in 
the U. S. attorney’s office in Cleve 
land. 
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The Baking Industry's Problem 


By Fred V. Robinson 


of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago 


AKERY profit during the last two 
B years has been brought about 
through two main sources. The first 
is through the savings resulting from 
sovernment regulation of expensive 
selling and delivery practices, and the 
second through top volume produc- 
tion. 

This is the question which is 
troubling the thinking baker: What 
is going to happen to his individual 
husiness When these wartime props 
are re noved? 

Cost figures for 1944 for a large 
sroup of bakers clearly indicate that 
the margin between cost and selling 
price is now sO thin that only the ab- 
normally large volume is holding up 
profits 

If the high cost of stale, as repre- 
sented by the 1939 figures, were add- 
ed to today’s higher costs, the pres- 
ent profit would be completely wiped 
out in a very large share of the 
plants 

Consider the benefit obtained from 
top volume. In operating a plant 
which produces a small-profit item on 
a mass production basis the real 
profit comes from the top volume, 
from the last few doughs at the end 
of a night’s run. 

The thinking baker also realizes 
that this present wartime volume 
will level off eventually, perhaps even 
before the end of 1945. Many of the 
war plants will slacken off, or close 
up. The workers will stop streaming 
into these plants with dinner pails 
full of sandwiches. There will come 
a time when bakery sales will taper 
off, and then your present very profit- 
ible top volume will be gone. Some 
authorities who have given this sub- 
ect considerable research and 
thought estimate that the wartime 
volume may possibly level off to 
about 15% less than what it is at 
present 

Let us restate the problem: 

1—If the present costs were in- 
creased to the extent of the savings 
gained from the operation of War 
Food Order No. 1, the profit would be 
wiped cut in a large share of the bak- 
eries, 

2._When the savings from top vol- 
ume drop away at the conclusion 
of the wartime boom, bakers will 
have higher unit costs to meet. These 
additional higher manufacturing costs 
idded to the higher selling costs will 
throw a very large section of the in- 
dustry into the red. 

To overcome these two difficulties 
it is essential that the baking indus- 
try agree on a means to lower costs 
and increase volume. 

As soon as sales slow up and the 
bakery sales curve begins to bend 
downward, every baker is going to 
fight with everything that he’s got 
to hold his position. ‘The sales de- 
partments will galvanize into action, 
and will be driven harder than ever 
lor business. In desperation, some 
Sales managers are going to resort 
lo every practice they can conceive 
In order to delay the inevitable, if the 
rules for fair competition are ended 
with the close of the war. 

If the baking industry, through 
Sane helpful regulation of one kind or 
another, can permanently rid itself 
of the yoke of bad trade practices 
which has been holding it down for so 
many years, it will have a glorious 
future ahead of it. It can be more 
enterprising than ever before. 


We will then have the long awaited 
opportunity to tackle the two major 
problems which can no longer be 
postponed. They are both in the 
field of distribution. The first one is 
the reduction of selling and delivery 
cost, and the second one is the devel- 
opment of more consumer interest 


in the consumption of bread and 

bakery products. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERY FIRE INVESTIGATED 
Fort Smith, Ark.—A district grand 

jury, which investigated the recent 

fire at Wortz Biscuit Co. plant, Fort 

Smith, in which four persons lost 

their lives, reported it found no evi- 

dence upon which an indictment for 
criminal negligence could be based. 

It was revealed that the building was 

inspected periodically by both city 

and state officials, but at no time was 
any suggestion made to the manage- 
ment that the building might be con- 
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sidered a fire hazard nor were any 
recommendations ever made with ref- 
erence to changes that could or 
should be made. The grand jury re- 
ported it had concluded the Wortz 
fire was caused by ignition of gaso- 
line fumes and asked for a stricter 
enforcement of building codes in the 
city and more careful handling of 
gasoline. 








BREAU {S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Under normal fermentation condi- 
tions it has been found that the tem- 
perature of a sponge dough will in- 
crease about 10° F. during a five- 
hour period. 










































THE RETAIL BAKERY OF TOMORROW... 
one of a series of illustrations de- 
picting the best thinking of the 
baking industry for the future. 


an oye te the fpitww 


Modern bakers have an alert eye on the future...a keen 


interest in new designs and plans contributing to the con- 
c 5 


tinued advance of the important Baking Industry. 


The Red Star Yeast company, sharing this progressive atti- 


tude, is constantly concerned with new trends in the Baking 


Industry and alive to the trade’s needs and demands for ever 


finer yeast products. 


Whatever your plans for your own modern business, you can 


count on the Red Star organization to work for you in de- 


veloping scientific improvements in sure, fast-acting yeast... 


backed by a wealth of 63 years’ experience and research. 


In like manner, you can continue to depend on the many 


reliable Red Star Yeast products to work with you in pro- 


ducing highest quality and finest flavored baked goods. 


For the yeast that keeps pace with every forward move... 


and helps move your baked goods ...look to the leader... 


RED’STAR YEAST 


Red Star Yeast. 


RED STAR YEAST AND PRODUCTS CO., Milwaukee, Wis. - 
ENRICHMENT TABLETS + 
BONDS 


YEAST FOOD . MALT SYRUP . 
INVEST IN VICTORY ... 8UY 


Branches in principal cities 
ALVATABS 


AND HOLD THEM 











UNPAID TAXES CHARGED 
TO NEW BAKERY OWNER 


Louisville, Ky.—The State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission 
at Frankfort, Ky., is endeavoring to 
contend that a buyer of a business 
becomes liable for any unpaid com- 
pensation, or delinquency of former 
owners, and that any delinquency 
payments become a lien against the 
business and its equipment, etc. The 
commission brought suit in the Cir- 
cuit Court at Frankfort against M. 
S. Oppenheimer, operator of a Do- 
Nut restaurant and bakery on Wal- 
nut Street in Louisville, alleging that 
he was liable for $1,512 in taxes, in- 
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terest and penalties on operations of 
the business before he purchased it 
on June 30, 1944. Robert B. Bird, 
chief counsel for the commission, 
held that the claim was a prior lien 
and that succeeding owners must as- 
sume such liabilities in buying any 
business. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


It is not necessary to use soft 
wheat flour in the dough when mak- 
ing refrigerated rolled-in goods, as 
the acid development in the dough 
seems to have a mellowing effect on 
the flour. If a soft flour is used this 
mellowing action may be too great, 
resulting in a heavy product of com- 
paratively small volume. 
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DO YOU KNOW . * « Ff 





> a a 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects cop- 


cerned with the baking industry. 
boys, nor dunce caps either. 


to page 60 for a check against the correct statements. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 99 


swered correctly counts five points. 


very good. 


1..-The pH of a good cake flour is 
about 5.5 to 5.8. True or false? 
2.—Soda has a raising and spread- 


“. 











years. . . 


they were 
years ago. 


J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 Merchants Exchange 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


as a badge of distinction 
and a mark of quality that 
has been our challenge to 
stay ahead through the 


to our customers to this 
day in the form of flour 
excellence that makes 


CHARM and REX bakery 


flours winners today as 


three score 








There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
When you have ticked off your answers, tury 


Each question ap- 


ing action in cookies. True or f:|se? 

3.—When changing from ammo- 
nium carbonate to ammonia bicar- 
bonate in a cooky mix, it is necessary 
to use about 30% more ammonia 
bicarbonate to get the same results. 
True or false? 

4.—-There is no difference between 
seedless raisins and Muscats. ‘True 
or false? 

5.—When 6 to 10% egg whites are 
used in a pie crust formula, there js 
less tendency for the baked pie crust 
to become soggy and rubbery. True 
or false? 

6.—In order to decrease the possi- 
bility of moldy bread, the blades on 
the slicing machine should be washed 
in a sodium hypochlorite solution 
True or false? 

7..-Potassium bromate is an ingre- 
dient that is not used at all in yeast 
food. True or false? 

8.—-When macaroons become hard, 
a day or two after they are 
baked, some invert syrup used in thé 
formula will cause them to remain 
soft for a longer period of time. Tru 
or false? 

9.—When honey is used to replace 
sugar in white bread, there is n 
reason why it should not always pro- 
duce satisfactory bread. True or 
false? 

10.—When making cookies, no dif- 
ference will be noted whether cane 
or beet sugar is used. True or false? 

11.—When a sponge dough is fer- 
mented for about four hours, under 
proper conditions, it will heat up 
about 8° F. True or false? 

12.—There is absolutely no objec- 
tion to mixing the yeast, malt and 
water together before adding it to 
the dough during the mixing process 
True or false? 

13.—When ammonia is 
making French doughnuts, the am- 
monia will darken the frying fat 
True or false? 

14.-The addition of a 
amount of citric acid or orange juic 
will improve the flavor of canned 
peaches that are rather flat. True 
or false? 


used it 


small 


15.—Cracking of the crust on bread 
is usually due to cooling it too fast 
True or false? 

16.—Biscuit and cracker baker's ust 
4 to 5% gelatin (based on the total 
weight of the formula) in making 
their marshmallow. True or false? 

17.—The color of the bottom crus! 
on pies can be improved by using 4 
mixture of flour and nonfat milk sol- 
ids for dusting purposes. True 0 
false? 

18.—Two pounds of pound cak 
will contain more calories than (hree 
pounds of white bread. True or false” 

19.—Cornstarch is the only ingre- 
dient used in powdered sugar to pre- 
vent lumping. True or false? 

20.—Salt rising 
proofed at about 92 to 94° F. ‘True 
or false? 


bread should be - 
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Please pass 


Don’t be alarmed. 
Monosodium gluta 


the scientific name for 
we think may SOF 


plastics, P 


mate is simply 
a third flavor- 
ne day be 
h salt and 


ing agent 
on your table... along wit 
pepper: 
it flavor in food in a 


It brings Ot 
way you'll never 
taste it. It’s especially 
or chops . - + oF om vegetables to 
a unique tang. 

What’s it made from? Strangely 
wheat. It’s processed from 
ein for use in General Mills’ 
ker Soup and perhaps soon 
you on your table. 
amate is only one 
ducts being made 
atories of Gen-. 
molded 


believe until you 
good on steaks 
add 


enough, 
wheat prot 
Betty Croc 
for use by 
Monosodium glut 

of many unusual pro 

from wheat -n the labor 

eral Mills. Ingredients for 









11 1945, Genera 
sftasilk Cake 
Wheat Glute 


Flour, Wheaties, 


Copyrigt 
n and Stare hes, 


Enriched Flour; S« 
Vitamin Products, 





1. Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota, makers 
Kix, Cheerioats, 


Soy Pr 





the monosodium glutamate ! 


aper and medicines are 4 
few, and literally hundreds of useful 
stems are being made from soybeans. 
This. research is 
aimed, of course, at 
finding new products 
General Mills can sell 
profitably, but it has 
another value . - - for it 
will ultimately lead to 
a greater demand for 
your crops and astead- 
ier, more dependable 
income for you. 

It is in this way we _// 


think our company / * 
can best help meet / OURS + cy 
America’s postwar 7 
problems . . - by 


aggressive research and 
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ROCKY MT. CONVENTION 
POSTPONED UNTIL LATER 


Denver, Colo.—Fred Linsenmaier, 
secretary of the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Association, states that at a 
recent meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors of the organization it was 
voted to postpone the annual con- 
vention of the association. The ac- 
tion resulted from the ban placed on 
conventions at this time by the gov- 
ernment due to war travel conditions. 
The convention was to have been 
held in Denver the latter part of 
March or early in April, and was to 
have featured a program given over 
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Sweet Goods Quality Needed 
to Keep Markets, Bakers Told 


to a large extent to postwar plans 
and problems. It is highly probable 
the convention will be held later this 
year if the ban on conventions is 
lifted. 
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A special kind of cellophane for 
wrapping pellets of ammunition en- 
ables American soldiers to keep their 
powder dry in spite of the wettest 
weather. Although it is now being 
used exclusively for war, when it be- 
comes available for civilians this new 
cellophane is expected to solve many 
packaging problems in industries in 
which extra effective moisture-proof 
wrapping is required. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Charles E. Riley, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., was 
the speaker at the February meeting 
of the Greater Pittsburgh Production 
Men’s Club, and he stressed the ne- 
cessity of maintaining quality in 
sweet goods production if the baking 
industry is to hold the gains in this 
field that have been achieved during 
the war. 

Mr. Riley stated that “this entire 
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district has quality in its baked Z00ds 
far in excess of other areas of this 
country,” and pointed out that “swee; 
goods production in World War | 
totaled 1,000,000 lbs a year and in 
World War II production of swee 
goods has exceeded 1,000,000,000 Jpg 
a year.” 

“Rationing and shortages have cy 
quality sweet goods,” Mr. Riley wen; 
on. “Quality must be brought up to 





20% to 22% of sugar and shortening 
if women are to be kept out of the 
kitchen baking their own sweet goods 
after this war. 

“Certain items, packaged and ready 
mixed, to which women will add only 
water and put in their ovens to take 
out as delicious baked sweet goods 
are ready to come on the marke 





ALL THIS--and Better Color, too! 


"In 1944 we enjoyed the best business with the best loaf of 





bread we ever baked. And our bread holds fresh longer, both in ren war ends or perhaps sooner c 
cings as delicious and easy to make 
tt é als i é - wome 
the city stores and large shipping accounts than previously." # ir© 2S? Deis Prepared for women Hc 
Mr. Riley warned bakers to hold ing Co; W 





their products, and farth Bak 


This baker bought WYTASE originally to step up the color of th® up quality of 





crumb-<he soon discovered it had other advantages, too. And thus said: “Use good fillings and toppings jm Damth, Duc 
as these are most important for good R. Fultz, N 
runs the story of WYTASE, not only in this large western bakery, but eating, good looking, ‘good odie miller. 
also in progressive bakeries all over America. Year after year, baked products. Glaze sweet goods August B 
more millions cf loaves are made monthly with WYTASE--because WYTASE (0 save sugar icings. — — pees in 
ys yomen won't go back to f e ae Pe 
is first aid to better bread. baking.” iio 
This newly organized group has ent. 
grown so fast in membership and in- —— BREA 
Je Re SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and S. May Stse, Chicago 9, Ill. terest that several Seumintthin aan 
have been adopted. Only one allied CHICAGO 


member will be admitted to the club 
for every three bakers joining. Be. FOR R 
fore any new member is received he 
must attend three consecutive meet- 
ings so he is sure that the group and 
its programs will continue to interest Red Cross 
him and his attendance will be regu- the baking, 
lar. These indu 

Every other meeting of the club together as 


Chicago, 
Chicago ha‘ 
mittee to c¢ 








will be a question and answer ses- vision. 

sion, conducted entirely by the men- J. W. H 
bership and patterned after the re- tired baker, 
cent question and answer forum at general ch 
the recent Pennsylvania State Bak- committee, 
ers Association’s convention. lied trades | 

Five new members were received chairman 
SARE ume SPENT RNA ate Eckhart Mi 
SALT RISING BREAD wie hedagy 
STUMPS SCIENTISTS H. Debs, C 
Albany, N. Y. — Salt rising heads the | 
bread, a subject on which four various bak 
outstanding General Electric Co. “4 ™ spies 
scientists offered impromptu . a _ 
opinions and explanations, in an- nee ’ Nd 
swer to a listener’s letter to Sci- 3 E Neh 
ence Forum over radio station heaiintend 
WGY, Schenectady, N.Y. mn Monns 
brought forth a number of dis- B kin, Imp ri 
senting views from members of ek, RJ) 
the radio audience. The morn- Gonnella B 
ing after the broadcast, FE. J. Gold Cup FE 
Mason, a baker of Johnstown, and G. Mar 
N. Y., called at the WGY studios. Mrs. L. | 
Mr. Mason gave Emerson Mark- Bakers Clu 
ham, moderator of Science For- with Mr. Hi 
um, a recipe for such bread. It are cleared 
was his grandmother’s, said Mr. At the f 


ee Mason, and added, “salt rising the entire 


bread is different from other Brennan p: 
breads in that you have to learn baking, flot 
to eat it—like limburger cheese.” saying it w 
Mr. Mason provided the Science food divisi 
: Forum with a loaf of the bread, years had ; 
; so that they might see, smell and : « 
. eat it. This was passed around 
G1 ‘ for sampling on the broadcast of NEW DE 
: the following week. The GE Minneapc 
REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. scientists, who are rarely Oven Co., 
DOUGH WHITENER ™ Original reper’ ” file. stumped by any query dealing into a new] 
with the broad field of science, Ing, a wil 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short Milling Company to munched it appreciatively. igh d 
atest deve 


, —_____________—____ 
, “coopers nanecmmnenemmmsamememoceent 
designate its natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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WEA to Cut Whole Milk Subsidy 


Washington, D. C.—Whole milk 
subsidy payments during April, May 
and June will be reduced by 35c cwt 
from present rates, exclusive of spe- 
cial drouth payments, Marvin Jones, 
head of the War Food Administra- 
tion, has announced. The whole milk 
subsidy rate will be increased during 
July, August and September by 10c 
over the second quarter and during 


The whole question of subsidy pay- 
ments after June 30, 1945, is, of 
course, subject to approval or revi- 
sion by Congress. 

Butterfat subsidy payments for 
farm-separated cream and for farm 
butter will continue at the current 
rate of 10c lb during the second and 
third quarters of this year. The rate 
will be increased to 16c lb in all 
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These changes in subsidy rates 
are designed to gear the rates to 
normal seasonal changes in milk pro- 
duction, and, with this adjustment in 
butterfat payments, encourage a 
higher rate of diversion of cream to 
butter producers. 

The order may have the effect of 
increasing farm separation of cream 
and may lower the amount of non- 
fat milk solids coming on the mar- 
ket. 
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O00 

90,000 Ig the fourth quarter the rates will be areas during the fourth quarter. That The sucrose content of honey is 
; have cy returned to their present basic levels announcement accompanied the milk about 81%, the balance being mois- 
tiley wens of 60c to 90c ewt for various regions. subsidy announcement. ture and mineral. 

ight up to 

shortening 

UL of the 

7eet goods 


and ready 





add Only 
IS 10 take 
Pet goods 
e market 
to ae Charles E. Riley 
rr women 

at this meeting: John Ertl, Ertl Bak- 
; to hold ing Co; Walter Wohlfarth, Wohl- 
Icts, and farth Bakeries, Homestead;  D. 8TH A N N lJ A [ 
toppings Damth, Dudt’s Bakeries, Carrick; T. 
for good R. Fultz, Nulomoline Co; Al Stein- 
d selling miller. 
el goods August Braun, Keystone Bakeries, 
3S (quality presided in the absence of the presi- 


dent, E. L. Anderson, A. & P. Bak- 
cries. There were 75 members pres- 
roup has ent. 

p and in- 


EAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ship rules 


ne allied J CHICAGO GROUPS NAMED 
i. 2 FOR RED CROSS CAMPAIGN 


ing. 


< to home 


DONUT 
WEEK 








ceived he Chicago, Ill—The Bakers Club of 
ve meet- Chicago has appointed a large com- 
roup and mittee to conduct the 1945 American 
) interest Red Cross War Fund campaign in MARCH 12th to 18th 1945 
be regu- the baking, flour and allied industries. ’ 
These industries are now working Reproduction of 
the clul together as one group in the food di- official full-color 
wer ses- vision. poster 
he mem- J. W. Hines, the well-known re- ‘ ; 
* the re- MM tired baker, has again been appointed Every YEAR, Na- lic eye will protect your future sales... 
orum at general chairman of the enlarged e - 
ite Bak: J committee, and each baking unit, al- tional Donut Week has been setting the will make sure that donut volume keeps 
a lied trades and flour men has its own . . 5 P 
received MM chairman. Frank E. Church, B. A pace for those donut stories that you right on climbing postwar. 
= Eckhart Milling Co., and S. O. Wer- 


ner, The Northwestern Miller, are co- 
: chairmen of the flour committee; J. 
iS H. Debs, Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., 


D see in magazines and newspapers... 


Big plans are again afoot that will bring 


that you hear about over the radio. Such 


the story of donuts and Donut Week 

































sos heads the allied trades group. The 
rising 5 “ — 
h four various baking groups are headed by activity has turned the eyes of the world . . , 
ric Co. S. B. Spies, Grennan Bakeries, Inc; y y to all America .. . over the airwaves; 
| R. P. Moody, Case-Moody Pie Corp; | | | de it “the 
omptu : : J ’ on the donut... has made it the most 
mn 0. W. Zone, Matianad Minwalt Co: A. through newspapers and magazines. 
miate Dorner, Heinemann’s, Inc; H. Topp bli “1 »>d f d ite i h Id i 1e1 
to Sei- tgee ’ ’ ’ uDIICIZe ood item in the world. -_ 
a & © hchin, Geueme Seameen Pied p Tie in!—Post the Donut Week stream- 
Pa Armistead, retail bakers; M. M. Jack- : . i 
; bd B son, Vienna Model Bakery; L. Dwor- Keeping donuts constantly in the pub- ers in your outlets. They are free! 
alia } kin, Imperial Baking Co; R. J. Mri- 
ati zek, R. J. Mrizek & Co; A. Gonnella, 
"J Gonnell: Baking Co; S. Michalowski, 
aoe Gold Cup Baking Co., and W. A. Lee 
bps and G. Marm for the unions. , 
— irs. L. K. Buell, manager of the ‘Bakers!... Here’s how you can do 
ie bakers Club of Chicago, is working ‘ " ° ! 
» For’ BR vith Mr. Hines, and all the operations more for Red Cross without cost: 
‘ are cleared through her office. 
pho : At the first luncheon meeting of Here’s how you can do a better job for the great cause of the Red 
rns ~d entire food division, Chairman Cross .. . enhance the prestige of your organization and the baking 
rennan paid a high tribute to the . . Lae this fe sal otal aa d k Pine 
learn baking, flour and allied trades group industry. Send for this free material right away...and make use of it: 
sted saying it was one of the best of the Series of 12 stirring 5-minute radio plays about Red Cross girls in 
a ‘ood division and during the war action (on disks) . . . 32-page booklets on same theme . . . big col- 
pread, years had always exceeded its quota. / ’ cal d 
li and ored wagon posters .. . newspaper mats; etc. Material (prepare 
round RUS icunidiabens and being distributed by D.C.A bli ice) is for th 
se g distributed by D.C.A. as a public service) is for the use 
ne NE 1S ‘ y Mt Pal ‘ ° 
4 po , z DESPATCH OVEN OFFICE of every baker in America. FREE, 
fe ; Minneapolis, Minn.—The Despatch 
rely ven Co., Minneapolis, has moved 
ealing nto a newly constructed office build- ol@leicz si (ehmm ee) ate) s- eile), me) wey. 14-4.) Also Principal Cities 
ience, ‘Ng, &@ windowless, air conditioned : A 
structure designed to incorporate the 393 SEVENTH AVENUE ® NEW YORK 1, N. Y. including TORONTO 
— atest developments in building. 
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Novelty Demonstration Features 


Frank Sherman’s Sweet Goods Talk 


Pittsburgh, Pa—Frank Sherman, 
Sherman Bakeries, Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
adopted a method in presenting a talk 
on raised sweet goods to the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania recently. 

The novelty was a large assortment 
of baked sweet goods which he dis- 
tributed during his address. When 
the talk was finished he invited com- 


cut, he cut these and passed them 
to the audience. Then he explained: 

“The sweet doughs you first tasted 
were the competition you can expect 
in postwar days. They were products 
made from ready mixed doughs and 
icings that the housewife is being of- 
fered now for home baking. The 
second group of samples are the 


the housewife will not be lured back 
to home baking.” 

“Why not,” Mr. Sherman asked, 
“give serious thought to limiting cake 
production during wartime? Why 
not stop stretching materials so far 
that it may cause the housewife to 
remember bakery products unfavor- 
ably in postwar days. Sugar, eggs, 
flour and shortening make tempting, 
good eating sweet doughs. Every 
dollar invested in sweet doughs turns 
into two dollars of profit against only 
a dollar profit for the same amount 
of materials used in cake doughs. 
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in sweet doughs. Use ingenuity and 
skill in mixing the sweet dough ang 
the icings to realize profits witho, 
any fear of loss of trade in postw, 
days.” 

H. C. Vollmer gave a talk on jp, 
come taxes. He explained the yahjp 
of family partnerships and also th 
value of giving gifts up to $3. 
“Don’t wait too long to give Outright 
gifts,” he said, “taxes are high an 
getting higher for inheritance taxe 
It is well to consider these matte) 
when you are not too old or jj] » 





products of my bakery. This is the fearing death, so your family vil] no 





ments, then pointing to the large type of sweet goods we will have to “Substitute honey for apricot face hardships due to present incon, 
selection of baked goods he had un- begin baking now—all of us—so that glaze,’ he suggested. ‘Vary flavors and inheritance taxes.” 

Theodore Staab, secretary of th 

Pennsylvania State Bakers Associ. 


tion, was a guest and told of a yjg; 
to Washington for a two-day conf. 
ence on sugar and shortening. 

“The 80% allotment on sugar yj 
stand,” Mr. Staab thought. “The 
100% shortening allotment on th ; 
1942 basis, government officials wi 
try hard to keep,” he stated. “Hoy. 
ever, war veterans are returning ani 
opening bakeries and the governmen} 
will look after the needs of thes 
men going into the baking business 
New bakeries opened since 1942 ar 
included in the quota, which lessen; 
the amounts of shortenings to other 
bakers, because the 1942 basis did not 
include these new shops.” 

S. P. Stallworth, Ertl’s Baker 
Pittsburgh, president of the state pes 
sociation, also spoke and assured thy 
association of continued co-operation 
of the state organization with their 
body. 

One hundred and twenty-five mem- 
bers sat down to dinner and enjoyed 
the dancing and music of the evening. 

Plans are being completed to conp- 
duct a cake decorating class, under 
the instruction of Joseph Lambeth, 
early in May, with the Retail Master 
Bakers of Western Pensylvania spon- 
soring this class. One class member- f 
ship is already completed and men.- 
bership in the second class is now 
open. 
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PAPER HANDLING, STORAGE 
TOPIC AT PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Dr. C. H. Argue, 
of the Detroit Wax Paper Co., and 
W. G. Hunter, of the E. I. duPont 
de Nemours Co., gave interesting dis- 
courses on their respective products 
at the January meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Production Men’s Club. Both 
talks contained many pertinent hints 
as to the proper handling and storage 
of wax paper and cellophane, and on 
request the speakers agreed to fur- 
nish the members with copies for 
permanent reference. Nominations 
for new officers will be presented at I 
the next meeting of the club, on 
Feb. 12. 








REG U.S PAT OFF 


WINTHROP’S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 
PAT APPLIED FOR 


get down to business 


FASTER! 


For an actual, convincing test, drop one 
of the new ‘‘B-E-T-S’’* quick-disintegrat- 
ing tablets into water, and see how it dis- 
perses into tiny particles in less than 60- 
seconds; how it stays in better suspension 
for uniform dispersion throughout the 
dough, because particles are finer. Fast- 
action—no waiting—the new ‘‘B-E-T-S” 
tablets save you valuable time! 

Making tablets that are “‘tops’’ for spe- 
cialized purposes is a highly-developed 
Winthrop skill. Elaborate controls and 
assays are conducted continuously to in- 
sure uniformity in disintegration and 
adequate potency. In the new ‘‘B-E-T-S” 
tablets, Winthrop has combined faster 
disintegration with accurate, economical 
enrichment properties. Another first for 


bread-enrichment. ‘‘B-E-T-S” has already 
saved bakers several millions of dollars. The 
proven performance of this method assisted 
bakers in securing continuation of optional 
enrichment.’ B-E-T-S”’ (Red Label Formula) 
—tablets with the 10% safety factor assure 
adequate enrichment, cost only about 
314¢ more per 1000 pounds of bread 
than the cost of minimum enrichment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NATIONAL BISCUIT’S WAR 
PRODUCTS IN NEW RATION 


New York, N. Y.—In summarizing 
its wartime activities, the National 
Biscuit Co. reports on the develop- 
ment of a special butterscotch sand- 
wich cooky which soon will be 1 
cluded with the noon meal of every 
C ration. Developed at the sugges 
tion of the Quartermaster Corps 
Depot, it consists of a creamy butter- 
scotch filler between two cakes. 

A new formula has also been pro 
duced for Type 1 biscuit, which in 
different shapes and weights 
packed in the K, C and the 10-in-l 
rations. 

Changes in packaging methods, 
worked out jointly by the Quarter 
master Corps and the company, I 


*B.E-T-S” method of bread-enrichment, originated 
by and exclusively available through Winthrop Chem- 
ical Co., Inc. 
Address Inquiries to— 
Spec ial Markets Disislon 


SF} vanrnor CHEMICAL CO., INC. ee 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
**Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. has re- 
ceived tts THIRD Army-Navy award for ‘high 
achievement in production of war material.” 


Winthrop in the bread-enrichment field! 
“B-E-T-S” is the name of the first—the 
original bread-enrichment tablet. 
“B-E-T-S” pioneered accurate, economical 


Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta 
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Breap flavor starts with the wheat. 
Standard Milling Company’s facilities are unexcelled for 
locating, selecting, storing, and milling choice wheat. Rely 
on ‘Standard’ for flours that give bread the real wheat 
flavor it must have to meet the competition of other foods. 


STANDARD conan 


GENERAL OFFICES 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


BAKERY FLOURS 
Bread "Sa starts with the Wheat 


\ * et 
7 y 








MILLED FROM FINEST TESTED WHEAT 
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clude the use of an asphalt-laminated, 
waterproof and moisture resistant 
bag, which can survive complete im- 
mersion in water without affecting 
the biscuit. Special biscuits for navy 
lifeboats, and millions of cartons of 
peacetime Nabisco products for PXs 
are also being supplied. 

The company’s report stresses the 
importance of its home salvage drive 
on paper. All-out co-operation by 
field executives, salesmen and other 
company employees, plus a compre- 
hensive advertising program have 
speeded many thousand tons of paper 
to the mills and the fighting front 
during the past year. 
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Simple Ways to Prevent Absenteeism 





By Leslie Lincoln 


AN ounce of prevention can be 
worth hundreds of work hours 
each year to a feed dealer. The best 
way to combat absenteeism is to pre- 
vent it. How? A recent beard grow- 
ing stunt (proving ‘“‘no time off even 
to shave’’) isn’t necessary; there are 
less spectacular ways, a few of which 
follow: 











1.—Put on a campaign against ab- 
senteeism. Put up posters in con- 
spicuous places. Give occasional talks 
on the subject at personnel meet- 
ings. Impress upon your employees 
that they actually retard our war 
front gains when they are absent. 

2.—Offer bonuses, cash or war 
bonds, for employees having the best 











CAN NOW BE ADDED TO THE MANY 
OTHER QUALITIES OF INEXPENSIVE 
GLASSINE AND GREASE- 


PROOF PACKAGING 


PAPERS 


Any glassine or greaseproof packaging paper (p 
laminated) can now be produced with the added quality of WET STRENGTH. 
This is done in the process of paper manufacture and provides a substantial 
saving in comparison with other wet-strength materials. This accomplishment 
makes the use of glassine and greaseproof available to a whole new field 
where the possibility of condensation, or the presence of water in a product, 
might otherwise cause package failure. 

Riegel’s Wet-Strength Papers have already proven their worth in special 
wartime usage. In addition, a limited tonnage can now be offered for per- 
missible civilian use. Send for samples and our technical bulletin on this 
new Riegel development. 


PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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absentee and tardiness record. Make 
the awards of these bonuses before 
the rest of the company personnel, 
Bring out and emphasis the patriot. 
ism of the bonus winners. 

3.—A strong reminder against ap. 
senteeism is to place a notice in the 
pay envelope of the chronic absentee 
telling him what his pay might hayoe 
been if he had not been absent. Jug; 
the simple comparison will often qo 
wonders toward getting the weary 
Willies and the civilian AWOLs on 
the ball. 

4..Personal counseling with chron. 
ic absenteers will often aid in cyt. 
ting absences of individuals. Frye. 
quently, a tactful word or two, put 
to the individual in a private session, 
will do much to cut absentevcism,. 
Check carefully for the cause, and 
perhaps you can remove it in some 
manner. 

5.—Attack the problem from the 
personnel standpoint. If possible avoid 
hiring those with long histories of ab- 
senteeism in other concerns. Wher 
possible weed out those who are 
chronically absent. Get rid of the 
bad apples. 
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OPA REPORTS DECLINE 
IN CEILING VIOLATIONS 


Washington, D. C.—The number of 
overcharges on food items at retail 
have dropped approximately 25° 
from a year ago, representing savings 
of about $200,000,000 as a result of 
OPA enforcement activity, Price Ad- 
ministrator Chester Bowles declares 

Reporting on OPA’s fight against 
“wartime chiselers and _ profiteers, 
Mr. Bowles said that some 331,000 
persons came in to talk violations 
over with price panels in 1944. About 
30,000 cases were referred to OPA 
enforcement officials at higher levels, 
many of them resulting in treble 
damage suits, license suspensions or 
outright criminal suits. 

Shoppers co-operating with local 
War Price and Rationing Boards art 
taking over a large part of the en- 
forcement job at the retail level, 
leaving the OPA enforcement staff 
free to concentrate more manpowe! 
at the manufacturing and wholesale 
levels. 

Volunteer price panel assistants, h 
pointed out, average 400,000 calls a 
month to stores. Last year, they 
made calls on two out of every thre 
stores. 

“There are 1,700,000 retail stores,’ 
Mr. Bowles told consumers. “It ob- 
viously would be impossible to main- 
tain a staff large enough to check 
prices in every single one of those 
stores. That is why we must depend 
on shoppers and on local War Price 
and Rationing Boards to help check 
retail prices and report any violations 
found. 

“Most retailers are co-operating 
with their customers and with OPA 
by complying to the letter with ceil- 
ing price regulations. Like their cus- 
tomers, they know how disastrous 
rising prices would be for everyone 
stores as well as customers.” 

Meanwhile OPA is devoting nearly 
two thirds of its regular enforcement 
manpower to stop overcharges by 
wholesalers and manufacturers that 
would raise prices retailers pay, Mr 
Bowles said. Other problems that 
have required the attention of the 
OPA enforcement staff include coun- 
terfeiting of ration stamps. 

A new counterfeiting racket in 
sugar coupons is ‘quite serious In 


some parts of the country,” Mr 
Bowles said. During a recent fort- 
night, the check-up system found 


118,000 phony sugar stamps. 
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’ 
"a undoubtedly be repealed soon after tion purposes, the taxation of cor- 
' Pen a a the end of the war. And dividend porate tax exempt income, etc., are 
“tore Pp t be C t payments are controllable to a sub- direct outgrowths of this second fun- 
cae ar ners ip or orpora ion stantial degree. Eliminating the ex- damental difference. ey. 
, h I th B t Ww £D 9 prog yes tax = the page ~ Of papier ae dee es paginas se 
— 1 ; rst to the corporation and later to is not completely within the contro 
i Whic . e Better ayo omg Business? the stockholder) that comes when of the corporation since there is 
e in the oo dividends are paid, the federal tax the punitive surtax for unreasonable 
bsentee burden on corporations is, in general, accumulation of earnings to be reck- 
tht have By the Tax Staff of the where a corporation is subject to the lighter than on a comparable part- oned with. However, faced with the 
it. Just RESEARCH INSTITUTE excess profits tax, or a substantial nership. uncertainties and challenges of recon- 
ften do OF AMERICA portion of its earnings is paid out in Second, a partnership is considered version and the postwar period, a 
: eary ee the corporation stands in to be inseparable from its partners. policy of accumulating earnings today 
3 On — . = =r a disa vantageous position compared The double taxation of corporate in- would appear to be reasonable in the 
ee ae ps Peyemee with a similar noncorporate business. | come, the difference in treatment of case of almost any operating cor- 
1 chron- Salita than which form of doing However, the excess profits tax is partners and working stockholders poration. 
in cut. ale os fo moet efiveantageous. Yet, not a permanent tax fixture. It will for payroll tax and salary stabiliza- There are, however, at least two 
"i ' "> contrary to what appears to be wide- 
vo, put spread belief, no single business form 
ae is the most advantageous for all en- 
aitecism, terprises. The legal, tax and other 
ee, and consequences of each type of busi- 
in some ness organization, as well as the re- 
suits of a shift from one form to 
om the another must be balanced carefully 
le avoid against each other and must be ap- 
S of ab- praised in the light of the particular 
Where circumstances of each firm. Past ex- 
ho are perience is a risky guide. What was 
ol the wise in 1936 may no longer be ad- 
visable and what is best today may 
= turn out to be most expensive in the 


postwar period. 
Final decision on just the question 
of which is the most advantageous 
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yy 25Y, Editor's Note.-—The Research In- 
Savings stitute of America is an organization 
sult of which functions as liaison between 
ice Ad- government and industry, rendering 


eclares advice and counsel to its more than 
30,000 members among professional 


against 

iteers,” and business firms and government 
331,000 agencies and bureaus. 

lations The Institute’s authoritative re- 
About ports on current legislature and eco- 

0 OPA nomic trends, from which this article 
levels, was adapted, clarify government reg- 


treble ulations for the business man and 











ions or his professional advisors. Their rec- 
ommendations show how industrial 
1 local policies may be adjusted to changing 
rds are regulatory and business conditions 
he en- and economic trends. 
level, 
t staff 
npower 
olesale taxwise—-and this article is primarily 
concerned with the tax aspects—must 
nts, he depend partly on estimates of future 
calls a income and the necessity for distrib- 


they uting that income, partly on prog- 
nostications of congressional and judi- 
cial tax action, and partly on guesses 


y three 
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tores,” as to postwar economic conditions. 

‘It ob- — The postwar legislative probables in- 

main- clude (a) elimination of the excess S 
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important tax disadvantages of the 
corporate form of doing business. 
Since a corporation is a separate en- 
tity, dividends received from a cor- 
poration do not retain any of the 
characteristics of the income out of 
which the dividends are paid. The 
result is that as a conduit of profit 
the corporation has the effect of con- 
verting all types of income into fully 
taxable income when distributed as 
dividends. Thus, fully tax exempt 
income, partially tax exempt income, 
and capital gains all become fully 
taxable ordinary income when the 
income is disbursed as_ dividends. 
Partnership income, on the other 


hand, does not lose any of its charac- 







Gud Sowman says: 
Gosh:—what an easy way to give a 
loaf of bread EVERYTHING it needs! 
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income of the partner. Obviously, 
this distinction is important only 
where an individual has a source of 
income outside of his business. Where 
a business is the only income source, 
it makes little difference as far as 
the use of business losses is con- 
cerned, whether it is incorporated or 
unincorporated. 


teristics by going through the part- 
nership. If the partnership realizes 
a capital gain, the partner’s share of 
that gain is still considered a capital 
gain. If certain income received by 
the partnership is tax exempt, a 
partner need pay no tax on his share 
of it. 

Another disadvantage of the cor- 
porate form lies in the fact that if 
a corporation runs into hard years its 
losses cannot be used to offset any 
other income which the stockholder 
may have. A corporate loss (except 
for the carry-over and carry-back 
provisions) is a tax waste. On the 
other hand, partnership losses can be 
applied to reduce any other personal 


Cost of Change 


While a change from a corporation 
to a partnership may seem advisable 
because of the expected annual tax 
savings, the immediate tax cost of 
dissolving the corporation may make 
the change prohibitive. The fact that 
in a particular case the tax cost of 
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Everyone knows the nutritional need and health values of milk 
in bread. Bakers know— by long experience—that it takes high quality 
milk solids to give that beautiful bloom and crust color, that finer grain 
and silky texture, that smooth, delicious flavor, that natural lasting fresh- 
ness: These are the finer qualities consumers want in bread. 


What, then, could be better than plenty of good milk in bakers bread? 
The answer— Bowman UPC in your bread —the nonfat dry milk solids for 


bakers that are specially preconpriT1oNnep to assure uniform baking results. 


For full loaf volume and utterly dependable uniformity of baking 
results; use Bowman UPC, and get all the advantages of milk in your 
bread: The Bowman bakery service representative will be glad to help you 
in the production of a better, richer loaf of bread with a wonderful flavor. 
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converting from a corporation may 
exceed one year’s tax savings shoul 
not of itself, prevent the change sing, 
the annual savings may Continy 
However, if the tax cost of dissolving 
the corporation exceeds the expected 
savings for several years, a change to 
a partnership is usually not advisable 
It is difficult to predict what ta, 
rates will be several years hence, ang 
it is probable that operating ag , 
partnership may turn out to be com. 
paratively less advantageous in future 
years. 

A partnership may transfer js 
property to a corporation solely jp 
return for stock without realizing 
any taxable gain or loss, if (a) the 
partners after the exchange have a; 
least 80% of the outstanding vOting 
stock and at least 80% of the tota| 
number of shares of all other classes 
of stock of the corporation, and (p) 
the amount of stock and securities 
received by each partner is substan. 
tially in proportion to the interest he 
had in the property before the ex. 
change for stock. In most cases, 
these requirements are automatically 


' met in incorporating a business and 


changing from a partnership to q 
corporation will usually involve jo 
tax. 

In a nontaxable transfer the basis 
of the property to the corporation 
will be the same as the basis of the 
property before its transfer to the 
corporation. However, on a taxable 
transfer the basis will be the fair 
market value at the time of the 
transfer. Thus, under certain circum. 
stances it may be advisable to realize 
a taxable gain or loss: 

1.—The property has increased in 
value and the partners are willing 
to pay a tax on the amount of capital 
gains in order to increase the basis of 
the property to the corporation 

2.—The property has decreased in 
value and the partner wishes to de- 
duct the loss on his personal return 


Reverse Transfer 


Unlike the transfer of assets from 
a partnership to a corporation, the 
reverse transfer results in the recog- 
nition of gain or loss regardless of 
how the transaction is handled. How- 
ever, this can be turned into a sub- 
stantial long range tax benefit 
through a stepping up of the basis of 
the assets of the new, unincorporated 
business. Any increase in value of 
the corporate assets is taxable to the 
stockholders usually as a long-term 
capital gain, and therefore subject to 
a maximum effective tax of 25%. On 
the other hand, the increased _ basis 
may be used by the new business to 
reduce ordinary income which is 
probably subject to a _ substantially 
higher tax rate. 

For example, if the A corporation 
has a closing inventory which cos! 
$10,000, but has a market value ol 
$20,000, corporate liquidation would 
result in a maximum tax to the stock- 
holders (due to the increase) o 
$2,500. However, when the inventory 
is sold by the succeeding partnership 
in the following year the income is 
reduced by the full $10,000 of in- 
crease, and if the owner is in a 50% 
bracket, the saving would be $5,000. 
The net tax saving therefore amounts 
to $2,500. 

A change from a corporation to 4 
partnership, or vice versa, has pit- 
falls other than the immediate tax 
liability involved in the switch. For 
example, the loss of the carry-over 
and carry-back of losses and unused 
excess profits tax credits may itsell 
tip the scales against any change. 
Losses of both corporations and part- 


nerships can be carried back or Cal. 


ried forward for two years. Bul 
where a corporation dissolves and 
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then operates as a partnership, any 
losses incurred as a partnership can- 
not be used to obtain a refund of 
taxes paid by the former corporation. 
Furthermore, the right of a corpora- 
tion to carry back any unused ex- 
cess profits credit will likewise be 
lost. 

Similarly, a corporation formed out 
of a dissolved partnership cannot ap- 
ply its losses against the income of 
the partnership for prior years. Of 
course, the unused losses can still 
be carried forward. But this in- 
volves a long range speculation with 
too many unknowns. The one defi- 
nite fact is that the losses carried 
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forward will not be able to offset 
high-rate war taxes. 


Life Insurance 


There is another penalty which 
may have to be paid for dissolving a 
corporation. The proceeds of any 
life insurance policies transferred 
from the corporation may lose their 
tax exempt status. Life insurance 
proceeds are generally tax exempt. 
However, when the policies are trans- 
ferred for a valuable consideration, 
such as in return for stock, the trans- 
feree becomes taxable on the excess 
of the proceeds over the basis of the 
policy. Thus, if policies covering non- 


stockholder-employees are distributed 
on the liquidation of the corporation, 
the proceeds subsequently received 
will not be fully tax exempt. The 
amount taxable will be the proceeds 
minus the cash surrender value at 
date of dissolution and the premiums 
subsequently paid. 

Where the policies cover an em- 
ployee-stockholder, a different rule 
apparently applies. The treasury has 
held that where a policy is trans- 
ferred to the insured, the proceeds 
still retain their tax exempt char- 
acteristics. On the basis of this deci- 
sion where the policy is on the sole 
stockholder the distribution of the 
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policy to the stockholder would seem. 
ingly not make the future proceeds 
taxable. If the policy were on the 
life of only one of a number of stock. 
holders, the future proceeds woulq 
presumably be taxable only as to 
the share belonging to the uninsureg 
partners. 

A transfer of a policy from an up. 
incorporated business to a corpora. 
tion in a tax free transfer does not 
result in changing the tax exempt 
nature of the insurance proceeds 
Therefore the incorporation of 4 
business does not face the problem 
involved in a corporation dissolution, 

If a corporation has emergency fa. 
cilities, its dissolution may result jn 
the complete loss of the right to 
amortize the basis of the facilities 
over the short five-year period. The 
certificate of necessity does noi fol. 
low the transfer of the assets and jj 
will be necessary for the successor 
partnership to secure a new certifi- 
cate. The WPB is granting very few 
new certificates, on the ground that 
the change of business form is not 
necessary for the war effort. Failure 
to secure a new certificate means 
that the partnership must amortize 
the basis of the property over the 
useful life of the property rather than 
over a 60-month period. In addi- 
tion, the corporation by dissolving 
would appear to forfeit .the right to 
increase its yearly amortization ret- 
roactively if the emergency period 
ends before its five-year period ter- 
minates. 

If the change is a tax free trans- 
fer from a partnership to a corpora- 
tion, a closing agreement can fre- 
quently be obtained from the treas- 
ury permitting the corporation to 
continue the amortization started by 
the partnership. This closing agree- 
ment would do away with the neces- 
sity for a new certificate. 

To sum up, it is impossible to say 
that the corporation or the partner- 
ship is the better form of doing busi- 
ness. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each and the cost of a shift 
from one form to another must be 
weighed in the light of the circum- 
stances of a particular taxpayer. For 
example, while a certain corporation 
may decide that it would be more 
advantageous to operate as a _ part- 
nership, the loss of an unused excess 
profits tax credit carry-back or the 
right to continue five-year amortiza- 
tion of war facilities may more than 
counterbalance the expected advan- 
tages. However, very generally 
speaking, it is our belief that the 
trend will shift from the partnership 
to the corporate form in the next few 
years. The elimination of the excess 
profits tax and the expected general 
reduction in business taxes after the 
war will be the prime __ inducing 
factors. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Cleveland Production 
Men Reorganize Club 
for Monthly Meetings 


Cleveland, Ohio.—After being in- 
active as a group for several years, 
bakery production men in Cleveland 
reorganized last October as the Bak- 
ery Production Men’s Club of North- 
ern Ohio. The speaker at the Oc- 
tober meeting was Eugene Nicolait 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., who as- 
sisted greatly in organizing the club. 

The club has a membership of 70 
and meets the second Saturday of 
each month for lunch at the Carter 
Hotel. One of the features of the 
program is a question box. 

At the November meeting, the fol- 
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4T FORT SAM HOUSTON. — An 
oven at the Fort Sam Houston bak- 
ers and cooks school draws the at- 
tention of Lee Marshall (left), who 
recently resigned as director of food 
distribution for WFA, Brig. Gen. W. 
R. McReynolds and a WAC, Lt. Bea- 
trice Broussard. All were attending 
the AAF food service conference in 
San Antonio. 








lowing officers were elected: Fred 
Gerhard, Spang Baking Co., presi- 


dent: Frank Frischauf, R. W. Kaase 
Co, first vice president; M. E. 
Thompson, Procter & Gamble, second 
vice president; Paul Summers, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., secretary; Arthur 
Ralls, Swift & Co., treasurer; 
John Schneider, Star Baking Co., 
chairman of the board of directors. 
The speaker at this meeting was 
J. E. Beck, OPA district food ration- 
ing executive, who discussed ration- 
connection with 


ing in ingredients 
sed in the manufacture of bakery 
products with comments on what 


might be expected in the near and 
listant future. At other recent meet- 
ings speakers included O. A. Malmberg 
of the Doughnut Corp. of America, 
who spoke on employer-employee re- 
ations, and Homer Kuehn of Cen- 
tral Soya Co., who discussed and 
demonstrated uses of soya flour in 
bakery products. 


— READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WPB Orders 5% Cut 
in New Shipping 
Container Quotas 


Washington, D. C. 
duction Board has ordered a 5% cut 


in the use of new fiber shipping con- 
lainers for nonmilitary purposes 
through amendment of Limitation 


Order L-317, 

The amendment applies to bakery 
goods, macaroni and other cereal 
products ‘except home baking mixes 
of flour) and will limit quarterly use 
of such containers to only 95% of the 
total containerboard (by both weight 
and area) in the containers used in 
the corresponding quarter in 1944. 

The amendment probits any un- 
used portion of a quota being carried 
over into the next quarter, while 
borrowing from one quarter to an- 
other is also prohibited. 

In computing his quota, the user 
must exclude shipping containers 
Which were used for military ship- 
ments in 1944, which were formerly 
calculated in the quota. However, 
Containers which are used for mil- 
lary shipments in 1945 are not 
chargeable to the user’s quota. 
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Food Service in Aerial Warfare 
Reviewed at San Antonio Meeting 


San Antonio, Texas.—Under the 
direction of Brig. Gen. W. R. Mc- 
Reynolds, air quartermaster, the first 
AAF food service conference assem- 
bled in San Antonio Jan. 24 for the 
purpose of reviewing accomplish- 
ments in food service during three 
years of world-wide aerial warfare, 
to analyze the general problems of 
organization and to consider the pos- 
sibilities for further improvement by 
a co-ordinated and integrated food 





service program. Representatives of 
the 15 AAF commands in the conti- 
nental United States, leading AAF 
food authorities from Washington in- 
cluding a score of general officers 
from various installations, and expert 
civilian food consultants participated 
in the conference. 

At San Antonio Aviation Cadet 
Center the conferees were welcomed 
by Lt. Gen. Barton K. Yount, com- 
manding general of the AAF Train- 
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ing Command, and then plunged into 
a full three-day program. Washing- 
ton military representatives involved 
in the task of feeding Uncle Sam’s 
fighting men pointed out the angles 
peculiar to the AAF such as “in- 
flight” feeding, use of non-gas-form- 
ing foods for high altitude bombing 
missions, and development of facili- 
ties for providing nutrition in the 
drastically different climatic condi- 
tions under which men fight and fly. 

Paratroopers, gliders, and the new- 
ly developed conveyor belt release 
mechanism for dropping supplies 
were features of an afternoon flying 
kitchen demonstration in which bat- 
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tle-clad fighting men were parachuted 
to earth and, within less than an hour, 
were lined up for chow beside glider- 
‘borne mess equipment and aerially 
delivered supplies. 

Before dawn on the second day of 
the conference officers and civilians 
started a tour of warehouses and 
cold storage plants at Fort Sam 
Houston and to the Fort Sam Hous- 
ton Bakers and Cooks Schools where 
they witnessed operations at the bak- 
ery which supplies four military in- 
stallations in the San Antonio area 
and visited classes for mess person- 
nel. At mid-morning the 60-jeep 
convoy was lined up by a San An- 
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tonio meat packing establishment 
where the process of preparing quick- 
frozen boned beef for military ship- 
ment was demonstrated. After a tour 
of San Antonio Air Technical Service 
Command depots the conferees had 
a typical GI lunch at a Kelly Field 
unit mess and began an afternoon 
of conferences on such subjects as 
elimination of food waste and plan- 
ning of the war department master 
menu. Bakery training aids were 
demonstrated at the evening session. 

The conferees spent the early morn- 
ing portion of the final day on such 
subjects as central meat cutting 
plants and fat conservation, garrison 


bakeries, central pastry shops, mess 
equipment and coffee brewing. Later 
special War Department consultants 
spoke on the use of civilian food au- 
thorities and information was devel- 
oped regarding specialized food. train- 
ing for AAF personnel and on the 
subject of combat messes and train- 
ing. 

The final afternoon was devoted to 
a round table discussion of AAF or- 
ganization and food service programs 
in commands and special problems of 
the Army Air Forces. 

Among the numerous civilian food 
experts who mingled with high rank- 
ing AAF mess authorities at the con- 











This gas-fired oven with 17-trays each, 24” x 
110” does an efficient job of baking at the 
Manbeck Bread Co., Hagerstown, Md. 





SIMPLICITY PLUS EFFICIENCY 







The Baker Perkins Diathermatic Multicycle Oven tom of oven is exactly regulated with one damper. 






is one of the most simplified as well as one of the Trays are fully controlled around sprockets as well 





most efficient of all baking ovens. Burner and as on horizontal run. These are no heat-losses, the 





motors are outside the finish sheets, perfectly ac- heating unit being self-contained within the oven 





cessible. Oilless bushings eliminate need for lubri- shell. Baker Perkins Diathermatic Multicycle Ovens 






cation. Heat distribution through both top and bot- will fit into your particular production set-up. 


Baker Perkins Lee. SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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ference which pooled three years of 
combat experience to improve Uncle 
Sam’s food service for flying fighters 
were prominent figures from the bak. 
ing industry. 

Food industry exhibitors include 
the American Institute of Baking, 
represented by William Walmsley, 
and the National Biscuit Co., repre. 
sented by Hampton Robb. John Mc. 
Carthy, president of the American 
Bakers Association, spoke to the con. 
ference on the use of civilian bakery 
consultants and Mr. Walmsley par. 
ticipated in a demonstration of hak. 
ery training aids. Representing the 
office of the Quartermaster Genera] 
were, in addition to Mr. Walmsley, 
Maj. W. E. Murphy, chief of the bak. 
ery section, and Earl B. Cox, head 
bakery specialist. 

Prominent in various aspects of 
the conference was Lee Marshall, 
until recently director of food distri- 
bution for the War Food Administra- 
tion. 

Conferees witnessed the operation 
of the Fort Sam Houston Bakers and 
Cooks School, the functioning of a 
field bake oven and heard descrip. 
tions of the operation of garrison 
bakeries and central pastry shops in 
military installations. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakery Order Means 
More Than Stales, 
Fred Cobb Declares 


Chicago, Ill.—The bakery regula- 
tion—War Food Order No. 1—covers 
much more than consignment selling, 
Fred L. Cobb, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association, warned bak- 
ers in a recent association bulletin. 

“When bakers think of the possi- 
ble abandonment of the bakery or- 
der,” Mr. Cobb said, ‘‘a large major- 
ity of them think of it only in terms 
of the return of stales. No stale 
returns is a conservation of food 
which will be a principal need in 
1945. But it means more than that. 
It means also: 

“A setback to our enrichment pro- 
gram. We would no longer be able 
to say that all white bread and rolls 
are enriched because while many 
would continue to enrich, it would in 
most cases be on a purely voluntary 
basis and many would not enrich 

“The return of twist bread. Many 
believe that twist bread has done 
two things for the baking industry 
increased labor costs; and decreased 
consumption. In our opinion, the 
combination of the return of twist 
bread without enrichment would be 
the greatest backward step the in- 
dustry has ever taken. Such a step 
would mean the throwing overboard 
of our right to consumer confidence 
which we now enjoy to an extent nev- 
er before thought possible in our 
industry. 

“The return of free racks. The 
contest among various bakers to see 
who could give the most away has 
always resulted in a tie with no bene- 
fits to the baker or consumer. The 
return of free racks and displays 
would provide the giver with only 4 
transitory advantage and will impose 
a tremendous cost upon our industry. 
This money could be spent far better 
in other ways, such as in advertising 
and improved products. ; 

“WFO-1 as it presently operates 1S 
needed now as never before,” Mr. 
Cobb concluded. “There is more to 
this whole situation than appears on 
the surface.” 
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ARABEE CAKE FLOURS 
bring you 
customers 









THREE MILLION WOMEN, gone into war time 


industry, now eagerly buy your bakers cakes and sweet goods. 


Other millions, handicapped by rationed ingredients and the 
pressure of busier days, have given up home baking and discovered 
anew the delicious, satisfying goodness of your bakers skill. 

Larabee’s cake and “special purpose” soft flours help you to 
please... and hold these new customers for keeps... when the 
pressure of war time activities and rationing will be relaxed. Never 
again need they work long weary hours to bake the home made 
cakes and pastries, now that they’ve found the answer to their families 
“sweet tooth” in the bake shop and on the grocery display rack. 

Larabee cake and “special purpose” soft flours are milled 
by specialists. Their high standards of uniform quality are known 


to two generations of bakers who have built sound consumer 





demand on fine cakes and sweet goods. They will continue to 


help you ‘keep more satisfied customers, during and after the war. 






Ask your Larabee representative to tell you all about these special 


Larabee cake and pastry flours that meet your baking needs. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING UU. 


GENERAL OFFICES * MINNEAPOLIS 
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ALABAMA checked before it had progressed Home Bakery in Jonesboro will close opening of a catering department 
Lewis’ Bakery, Birmingham, has very far. A defective flue was the on Thursday of each week until the The firm has its headquarters a 


been taken over by McGough’s Bak- 
ery. 


ARKANSAS 


A fire which broke out in the plant 
of the Aunt Betty Bakery Co. in 
Texarkana recently, threatened to 


cause considerable damage, but was 


EXPECT THE BEST 


PREPARE FOR THE WORST 
TAKE WHAT COMES 


cause of the blaze. 

Roy Webster, a former representa- 
tive of a newspaper at Fort Smith, 
who resigned to enter the bakery 
business, has purchased a_ building 
and will move the bakery, which he 
has been operating for a year. 

Because of a sugar shortage, Duke’s 


Makers of 


situation improves. The bakery, of 
which Melvin Duke is owner, also 
announced that pies and cakes will 
be baked only two days each week. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The Nash Bakery has now ex- 
panded its activities through the 





PAPERS FOR BAKERS 


“She Wolds Model Paper Milt” 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE 


PARCHMENT - 





KALAMAZOO 99 - 


PARCHMENT COMPANY 
MICHIGAN - 


Fe me * 


2280 West Fourth Avenue, Vancouver. 
with branch stores at 1460 Commer. 
cial Drive and 4090 East Hastings 
St., Vancouver. The new department 
is under the direction of Miss Lillian 
MacFarlan, who has previously cop. 
ducted her own catering business for 
a number of years in Vancouver. 

Frank E. J. Costello has sold oy 
his bakery at Kimberley. 


CALIFORNIA 

Paul Withem, owner of bakeries 
in San Eernardino and Colton, has 
purchased the Fontana (Cal.) Bakery 
from J. O. McCain. The _ bakery 
will be under the management 0 
Lowell Trask. 

Ernest C. and Thelma DeJonghe 
have bought the Tasty Pastry Bakery, 
Los Angeles. 

Lester Anderson has _ sold the 
Buena Park (Cal.) Bakery to C. C 
Rittenhouse. 

The name of Ahrens Bakery, 
Bishop, has been changed .to Gordon's 
Pastries. The proprietors are Bill 
and Les Gordon. 


FLORIDA 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Turbeville have 
purchased Hanlon’s Bakery, Braden- 
ton, from Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Han- 
lon. They have changed the nam 
to Paul’s Bake Shop. 

Plans for extensive remodeling and 
redecorating of the Groveland Bak- 
ery, Tampa, have been made by the 
new owners, Mr. and Mrs. H. § 
Griggs. 

A new bread wrapping machine has 
been installed in the Page Baking Co., 
Panama City, by the plant owner, 
A. W. Page. 


GEORGIA 

Arnold & Abney Bakery, Athens 
operated by R. L. Stone, has moved 
into its new building. A new revolv- 
ing oven has been installed in the 
plant which also includes a _ deli- 
catessen and grocery specialty de- 
partments. 

Operation of the Furst Bake Shop, 
Augusta, has been suspended by the 
owner, J. Furst. The shop has been 
in operation for 20 years. 

A new electric refrigerator has 
been installed in Stone’s Ideal Bak- 
ery, Athens. 

The name of the firm formerly 
known as the Central Georgia Baking 
Co., Macon, has been changed to the 
Georgia Baking Co. The plant 
owned and operated by T. R. Jones 
and L. G. Hobby. 

The shop space of Kellett’s P 
Shop, Augusta, has been enlarged. 


ILLINOIS 

An automatic alarm system was 
credited by firemen with preventing 
a major blaze at the Amrhein bak- 
ery garage, Springfield. Employees 
removed 12 trucks from the garage 
The fire started in one of the trucks, 
resulting in damage estimated al 
$150, and was caused by a spark 
from a cutting torch. 

The secretary of state has issued 
a charter to the Merck Bakery, Belle- 
ville, with 100 shares of common par 
value stock at $100 a share. The in- 
corporators are Robert Bender, F1iza- 
beth M. Bender and Otto C. Wey- 
gandt. The company will conduct 4 
retail and wholesale bakery and con- 
fectionery business. 
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The most disastrous fire in the 
business section of Greenville in many 
years recently destroyed the Bass 
Bakery, owned by Roy E. Bass, and 
the general offices of the Southwest- 
ern Electric Co-operative. Mr. Bass 
reported a loss of $5,000 with $1,500 
insurance. He had just unloaded 40 
bbls of flour and none of it had been 
Equipment in the bakery in- 
cluded a bread mixer, cake mixer, 
doughnut machine, bread molding 
machine, slicing and wrapping ma- 
chine, aS well as much other ma- 
terial and equipment. Mr. Bass had 
operated the bakery for 20 years. 


INDIANA 

The Templin Baking Co., Washing- 
ton, has been incorporated with 1,000 
shares Without par value. The incor- 
porators are John Ramp, Mildred 
Ramp and Charles Stuart. 

Charles Henline has purchased the 
Butterfly Bakery, Martinsville, from 
Hugh Dillon, who has operated the 
shop for the past 33 years. 


IOWA 

Louis Fliger, owner and operator 
of Fliger’s Bakery, New Hampton, 
has sold the bakery to his son, Louis 
Fliger, Jr., who has been associated 
with the shop for many years. 

The Cecil & Sally Bakery has 
opened in Shenandoah. 

The McBride Bakery, Belmond, 
has been purchased by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray Pulver. They will call the shop 
the Belmond Bakery. 

George Wells, proprietor of the 
Storm Lake Baking Co., has opened 
a branch bakery in Albert City. 


KANSAS 
The City Bakery, Waterville, has 
been closed by R. W. Wilson. 


KENTUCKY 

John Stehlin, baker at Preston and 
Burnett Avenue, Louisville, who re- 
cently installed new plate glass win- 
dows, to replace the Old English 
type small pane windows, is now 
resurfacing his entire building, which 
is of frame construction, with the new 
surfacing material which resembles 
red brick. Mr. Stehlin built his pres- 
ent quarters many years ago, after 
moving there from a plant well in 
town, which was established by his 
late father. When he moved to Pres- 
ton and Burnett he was out in the 
suburbs, but since then Louisville 
has built several miles past him. 

The Purity Bakeries, Inc., of In- 
diana, which handles Purity opera- 
tions in Kentucky and Indiana, has 
filed legal notice dissolving a subsid- 
iary corporation in Kentucky, known 
as the Taystee Bread Co. Hereafter 
the business will be handled under 
the Purity Bakeries, Inc., of Indiana. 

The Home Bakery, Lebanon, con- 
ducted by Mr. and Mrs. B. Haen for 
the past 34 years, has discontinued 
business. 


used. 


MICHIGAN 
An all-steel proofing cabinet with 
an air conditioning unit has been in- 
Stalled in the Davis Quality Bakery, 
Frankfort. 


MINNESOTA 

The interior of Al’s Bakery, Sleepy 
Eye, has been redecorated. 

The Gaylord (Minn.) Bakery has 
reopened in its new quarters in the 
former Citizens State Bank building. 

Willard Witt, former baker at the 
Federal Bakery, Winona, for nine 
years, is now co-owner and produc- 
on manager of the Sweetheart Bak- 
ery, Minn. 

Fire recently destroyed the back 
half of the Loveall Bakery, Grand 
Rapids 

The former Wayzata Bakery has 
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reopened under the new ownership of 
Edwin A. Olson. He has renamed 
the firm the Minnetonka Pastry 
Shop. 


MONTANA 


Joe Witti, owner of the Richey 
(Mont.) Bakery, has closed his shop 
until further notice. 

A modern gas-fired oven was re- 
cently installed at the Malta (Mont.) 
Bakery. Manager of the plant is 
Walter Johnson. 


NEBRASKA 


H. G. Krueger has purchased the 
Miller Bakery, Madison, and has tak- 


Sh 
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NION 


ENGINEERED FOR ENDURANCE 


Bronx has changed its name to the 
Cane Baking Corp., according to pa- 
pers filed with the secretary of state 
in Albany. 

Schleif Bake Shop, Inc., Syracuse, 
increased its capital stock from $5,000 
to $30,000. Papers to this effect have 
been filed in Albany. 

First City Bakers, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a bakery busi- 
ness in Queens County. Capital 
stock is $10,000, $100 par value. Di- 
rectors are Arthur L. Ross, Isidore 
Ehrman and Charles Glatzer, 291 
Broadway, New York City. 

Crane’s Bakery, Inc., Queens Coun- 
ty, has been dissolved, according to 


en over the management of the plant. 

The Smith Baking Co., Lincoln, has 
purchased the Lea Bakery, Fairbury, 
from Chester, Vernon and Stanley 
Lea, who have retired from the busi- 
ness. 


NEW JERSEY 
W. B. Driver has purchased Fred- 
ericks’ Bakery, Bloomfield, from 
Harry Fredericks. 
NEW YORK 
A business name has been filed in 
Buffalo, N. Y., for the Kozzy Pie 
Shop by Mary L. Robinson. 
The Yurman Baking Corp. of the 
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Automatic Roll Equipment 


Things are being done now in bigger, better and faster 
ways. 





UNION Automatic 


ROLL CONVEYOR 


Just as the “rocket plane” brings new speed to the air- 
ways... so the UNION Automatic Roll Equipment now 
brings new speed, larger output and lower costs to to- 
day’s bakeries. 


You can get capacities up to 240 rolls per minute coming 
off your production line perfectly rounded dough 
pieces, equal in size... and no doubles. 


UNION Automatic Roll Equipment will help solve your 
manpower problems. 


Write for Bulletin Today 


MACHINERY 
COMPANY iincis 
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papers filed with the secretary of 
state in Albany. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The interior of the Sehnert Bak- 
ery, Ellendale, has been repainted and 
the display cases and other equip- 
ment have been redecorated. 

Lawrence Ginther, formerly man- 
ager of the Eddy Bakery, Aberdeen, 
S. D., has been named manager of 
the Bismarck branch of the Sweet- 
heart Bakery. He succeeds Robert 
McDonnell, who was transferred to 
Miles City, Mont. 

The Soholt Bakery, Mayville, which 
was damaged by smoke from a re- 
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cent fire, has reopened. The plant 
has been thoroughly cleaned and re- 
decorated. The bakery is owned by 
E. A. Soholt. 

OHIO 

Koehl’s Bakery, Toledo, has _ in- 
stalled a new oven, mixer and dis- 
play cases. 

The Thornton Bakery, Perrysburg, 
has been taken over by Mr. and Mrs. 
Yurth. 

The City Bakery, Port Clinton, re- 
cently closed for alterations, has re- 
sumed business. 

William S. Foutch, Jr., who has 
sold Bun’s Bakery, Columbus, and 
its four retail outlets, has retired and 


moved to Miami, Fla. The business 
has been acquired by Donald W. 
Lake of Cleveland, who formerly was 
connected with Jack & Heintz, Inc., 
a Cleveland firm. 

William L. Grupner, operator of 
the Grupner Bakery, Lisbon, for the 
past 33 years, has retired and closed 
his bakery. 

The Central Home Bakery, Toledo, 
has been sold to John and Bertha 
Beran. 

OKLAHOMA 

Frank J. Marburger has bought 
the Hughes Bakery, Seminole, from 
Ernest Hughes. 

Abe Roekle has purchased Allton’s 





FLAVOR 


i4 the most important 


thing in food! 


Have You Ever Watched the Dull, Bored 


ixpression of a Child Chewing Food He Doesn’t Like? 


And Have You Watched the Sparkle in His Eyes 


And His Breathless Eagerness, 
When Fresh Warm Bread and Jam Come in Sight! 


Idaho Potato Flour Blends Perfectly with the Ingredients 


In Breads, Sweet Rolls and Donuts, 


Adds a Delicious Mellow Flavor, Prolongs 
b J 


Freshness and Contributes Nutritional Value. 


FOR REMEMBER — 


1 Pound of Idaho Potato Flour Is Equivalent 


To 5 Pounds Mashed Potato. 


"Biever Exciter the Appetite! 


FOOD PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. 


Established 1876 


308 W. Washington Street, Chicago 6 
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Bakery, Dewey, from D. C. Alltop, 
Mr. Roekle also owns a bakery jp 
Ponca City. 

The Mead Bakery, Lawton, which 
was damaged by fire last October, jg 
being repaired. 

Bake-Rite Bakery, El Reno, has re. 
cently added a high speed mixer tg 
its equipment. 

L. E. Carmichael recently opened 
a wholesale and retail bakery jp 
Rush Springs. Its equipment jp. 
cludes dough brake, peel oven, roller, 
mixer and wrapping machine. 

Jackman’s Bakery, Altus, has pur. 
chased a new high speed mixer. 


OREGON 


Columbia Cookie & Cracker (op, 
has been organized by Charles |, 
Rouse and George E. Vraney in Port- 
land. The concern will sell cookies 
and crackers to wholesale grocers 
throughout Oregon and Washington 
and to retail grocers in Portland. 
Both men formerly were connected 
with the Schultz & Burch Biscuit Co, 
Chicago. The new concern will han- 
dle primarily the products of the Chi- 
cago company. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire caused by a defective chimney 
damaged the bakery of Nicholas lDalo, 
Hazleton, recently. The blaze was 
discovered by Mr. Dalo who sum- 
moned the fire department. 

A fire which occurred recently in 
the bakery of Ruggeri & Bellefonte, 
Philadelphia, caused damage esti- 
mated at $25,000. 

The Royal Bakery, owned by 
Michael Pieczynski, has moved into 
new quarters on W. Crawford Ave,, 
Connellsville. 

A new branch of the Liberty Bak- 
ery has opened in Erie. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Extensive damage to the Modern 
Bakery on Broad Street, Central 
Falls, was caused by a spectacular 
$60,000 fire which destroyed an ad- 
joining structure. The fire originated 
in the bakery where a broken gas 
main belched flame even after most 
of the fire had been extinguished. 
Considerable bakery equipment was 
destroyed but no estimate of damage 

was immediately available. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


A larger working space and a new- 
ly arranged retail store are the re- 
sults of the building repairs recently 
completed at the Home Bakery, Sum- 
ter. The shop is operated by Ber- 
nard W. Watkins. 

E. N. Courtney has redecorated his 
bakery at Lancaster. Further im- 
provements are planned. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Clifford C. Brockway, who has op- 
erated Brock’s Bakery at Sioux Falls 
for the past nine years, has closed the 
bakery. He has disposed of his equip- 
ment. 


TEXAS 

Milton Spiegle and Ernest Hughes, 
who formerly operated bakeries in 
Seminole, Okla., have purchased Nor- 
man’s Bakery, San Angelo. 

George Keenum, owner of Kee- 
num’s Bakery, Ennis, has_ bought 
Henry’s Bakery, Waxahachie, [or- 
merly owned by E. W. Henry. 


WASHINGTON 

The Federal Bakeries, Tacoma, was 
recently granted a permit to build 
a $9,000 building as an addition to 
the company’s present bakery and 
store. 

Martin Woods and Edwin Couch, . 
owners of the Nancy Belle Bakery. 
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West Seattle, have installed a new 
oven in their plant. 


WISCONSIN 

Adolph Jasper, operating the Hirsch 
Bakery, Sheboygan, has sold the busi- 
ness to Frank Fredericks who will 
continue to operate. the shop under 
the Hirsch name. 

The H. Muerer Bakery, Milwaukee, 
was severely damaged recently in a 
¢5.000 fire which swept the one-story 
brick building it occupies along with 
4 meat market. The fire was confined 
to the basement, but heavy smoke 
damage was caused to bakery goods. 

The Hoffman Bakery, Appleton, 
has completed repairs and renovation 
io floors and walls at a cost exceed- 
ing $300. 

Q irters occupied by the Falls 
Bakery Co., Oconto Falls, which has 
not been operating recently, and 
wh lease on the premises expires 


March 1, have been purchased by 
the (conto County Co-operative As- 
sociation. The association will re- 
mod the quarters and move the 
grocery store and general offices of 
the group to this location. 

T Heitzmann Quality Bakery, 


Sheboygan, has notified its Kohler 
patrons of a temporary curtailment 
of deliveries to that village. Instead 
of a daily run to Kohler, the Heitz- 
mann trucks will visit the village on 
Monday, Thursday and Saturday. 

A new dough mixer has been in- 
stalled at the Spooner (Wis.) Bakery. 

Heilman’s De Luxe Bakery, Tomah, 


which was closed for 10 weeks for 
improvements, has reopened. The 
entire plant and retail store were re- 
dec ited. 

J. B. McDonald has sold the Hol- 
land Dutch Bakery, Hudson, to A. 
Sandven, who has had several years 
of experience in the baking business. 

The Oconto (Wis.) Home Bakery, 
which was destroyed recently by fire, 


is occupying the Gem theater build- 
ing. Mrs. Mary Angelich is the pro- 
prietress. 
WYOMING 

‘hase of the Sheridan branch 
of 1 Wigwam Bakery has been an- 
nounced by J. F. Bricker, manager of 
the unit at Sheridan for the past five 
yeal He has been associated with 
the bakery firm for 15 years. 


THREE REGIONAL MEETINGS 
ARRANGED IN WISCONSIN 


waukee, Wis.—More than 100 


retail and wholesale bakers in the 
neighborhood of Appleton, Wausau 
and Madison attended the three re- 
gional meetings held in those cities 
by e Wisconsin Bakers Associa- 


tion, Feb. 10-12. 

\t each of the meetings, represen- 
tat ; of various governmental agen- 
cles were on hand to give bakers in- 
formation relative to rehabilitation, 
draft and similar national problems. 


Talks and discussions also covered en- 
richment, labor relations, sales pro- 
motion, modernization of shops and 
ston food and drug regulations, and 
postwar trade practices. 

Sessions were presided over by 


Fred Poehlmann, president of the 
State association, who with Secretary 


Fred Laufenburg, and representatives 
of t allied trades, including J. J. 
Wel president of the Wisconsin 
Flour & Bakers Allied Trades Asso- 
Clation, and L. P. Kenney, chairman 


of { allied trades’ demonstrations 
committee, went from Milwaukee to 
attend the sessions. 

Among the speakers were John 
Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., Chi- 
Cago, representing the national allied 
trades’ group; Eugene Maas, Maas- 
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Keefe Co., St. Paul, discussing mod- 
ernization of retail bakeries; Mont 
Cambier, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, discussing postwar trade prac- 
tices; Thomas Flood, Chicago, field 
secretary of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Philip Kramer, 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, 
who spoke on_ sanitation; David 
Blount, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee, whose topic was sales 
production by wholesalers; Robert 
Kolb, War Food Administration; Lee 
Bleir and C. J. Seybolt, Standard 
Brands, Inc; as well as many officials 
of various government agencies. 
Regional chairmen who made local 


arrangements were Glenn Hoffman, 
Puritan Bakery, Appleton; Edwin J. 
Petrowski, Beckman Bakery, Wau- 
sau; Louis Garttner, Gardner Bak- 
ing Co., Madison. 

Bakers were urged to take the 
housewife into their confidence and 
to learn what she desires in bakery 
goods in order that postwar volume 
might be held at present levels. 

The greatest competitor of the bak- 
ing industry in the postwar era will 
be the housewife, should she decide 
to again do her own baking, it was 
said. 

A proposed amendment to the pres- 
ent state pure food law requiring 
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bread enrichment was explained by 
Mr. Laufenburg, who reports that the 
majority of bakers are in favor of 
this legislative step, as they are in- 
cluding in state statutes numerous 
other points of War Food Order No. 
1, especially these relating to prohi- 
bition of consignment selling. 
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HEADS MICHIGAN ALLIED MEN 

Detroit, Mich—-W. E. Kalso has 
been elected president of the Michi- 
gan Allied Trades Association. W. 
E. Hines has been named vice presi- 
dent, and R. A. Belanger secretary- 
treasurer. 








Your Privilege 


To provide good 
bread for the citizens 
of this great country 
at a time when it 
counts. 


Our Opportunity 


To show you that 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR 
permits you to do that 


important job in the 
best possible manner. 


We ask only for the 


chance—so you, like 
many others, will see 


the SilkiFloss values. 





Daily Capacity—9,000 cwts. 





WICHITA 
Supplementary Plant—-MARION, OHIO 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 Bushels 


KANSAS 


Since 1894 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 40) 











1.—False. The pH of the average 
good cake flour will run from about 
5 ‘to: 35.2. 

2.—-True. The sode liberates car- 
bon dioxide gas which gives the prod- 
ucts their volume. At the same time, 
the soda has a rotting action on the 
gluten in the dough, giving spreading 
action. 
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3.—False. Ammonia _ bicarbonate 
may replace ammonium carbonate 
without making any adjustments in 
the formula. The results will be 
practically the same. 

4.—False. Seedless . raisins are 
grown without seeds. They are quite 
sweet and are mostly used for general 
bakeshop purposes. Muscats are rais- 
ins from which the seeds have been 
removed. They are large, heavy in 
sugar content and rich in flavor. They 
are ideally suited for pies, cakes and 


bread where their distinctive flavor 
is desired. 
5..-True. This is especially true 


during the summer months when the 
humidity is high. 
6.-True. After the 
washed they should be 
wiped with a sterile cloth. 
7.—False. Potassium bromate ex- 
erts an influence upon the gluten in 
the dough, producing much the same 


blades are 
thoroughly 


effect as fermentation. The effect 
produced is that the dough appears 
to be aged. This aging effect upon 


the dough is a contributing factor in 


decreasing the fermentation § time 
when yeast food is used. 
8.—-True. When 10 to 20% of the 


sugar is replaced by invert syrup, the 
macaroons will 


remain softer for a 





the High-Moisture Shortening | 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
> OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 





WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO e SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS © SAN FRANCISCO 
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longer period of time. If desireg 
honey may be used instead of invery 
syrup. 
9.—False. The honey may be high 
in diastase. The enzyme diastasy 
liquefies starch granules and ¢o 
verts this liquefied starch into ma). 
tose sugar and dextrins. When to 
much diastase is present, the glut, 
may be broken down, the starch liqu 
fied excessively, and the dough ly 
comes soft and sticky, being hard | 


handle through the machines. 1] 
resulting loaves will be dark and 
coarse. 

10.—True. Cane and beet ga 


are chemically the same. If the gra) 
ulation of the two sugars is ft} 
same, no difference will be not 

11.—True. Under normal ferme; 
tation conditions, the sponge will 
up about 2° F. per hour. 


12._False. This procedure ji 
satisfactory as it is more dil 
to produce a uniform loaf of | 
Some years ago the general opinio) 
was that the best results were ob- 
tained by using this procedure. | 
to the contrary has just about 
inated this practice. 

13.—-True. 
tained by 


Good results will | 
replacing the amn 
with baking powder. About tw 
a half times more baking px 
than ammonia should be used. 


14..-True. Sometimes some cri 
apricots are added to improve 
the flavor and color. 

15.—True. The bread 
be cooled in a draft or allows 
cool too rapidly by placing it 
cold room. 


shoul 


16.—False. The amount of 
used is approximately 2% of th 
weight of the formula. A_ 180-20 
Bloom Gelometer test gelatin ji 
ommended. 

17.—True. Improvements w 
noted when a mixture of 1 lb n 
milk solids and 5 lbs of flour is 
for rolling out the crust. This 
ture should be well sifted toget 

18.—-True. According to fi 
given by the U. S. Departm« 
Agriculture, Foods and Nutritio 
vision, Bureau of Home Econ 
two pounds of pound cake will 
tain about 3,970 calories, while 
pounds of white bread will c 


about 3,555 calories. 
19.—False. Usually 3% corn 
is used. However, this is som« es 


replaced by using 1% tric: 


phosphate. 


20.—False. Salt rising bre 
usually proofed at about 1 
Lio 6, 
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SEALING TAPE CEILIN¢ 
Washington, D. C.—Manufact 
of printed gummed Kraft sealing 
who were not making that commod 


ity in the July 1 to Oct. 15, 1941 
base period may sell this _ ite 
prices above the ceilings established 


for plain gummed Kraft sealing ‘ap 
the Office of Price Administrétio! 
has announced. This action, ler 
tive Feb. 17, 1945, permits new 
ufacturers in this field, as we AS 
established tape manufacturers 
had not previously 
product, to add to the plain tape 

ings the same differential for prin!in} 
that is added by a closely compet!!!' 
seller. Previously, only those 


had a practice of adding a differen- 
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tial for printing in the base pt 
could now do so. Today’s modilica 
tion of this provision removes al! 1n 
equity to manufacturers entering th 
printed gummed Kraft sealing ‘4p 
field for the first time. 


sold the printed 
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Infthese times it is particularly com- 
forting to know that the flour you 
use is everything you expect it to be. 
Polar Bear never has left the straight 
quality track. It remains there so long 
as the name Polar Bear appears on 
a sack of flour. 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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Established 1877 





IMPERIAL FLOUR fills as large 


a place as it can in providing food 
for a world at war by adhering 
strictly to its ideals and making that 


food as good as science will permit. 


One reason why bakers get the 


full measure of quality when they 


use IMPERIAL! 


Ya 


“VELVET” 


with the same background 
Also offers you 


SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 


Ya 
THE 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











EGG CEILING REDUCTIONS 
MADE IN OPA AMENDMENT 


Washington, D. C.— Reductions 
have been made in processors’ ceil- 
ing prices on manufactured egg prod- 
ucts, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has announced. 

The ceilings on dried egg albumen 
are reduced by 7c lb, on whole dried 
eggs by 3c lb, on dried egg yolks by 
2c lb, and on frozen eggs by .8c lb. 
These reductions are effective March 
1, 1945, and apply for the rest of 
the year. The last schedule of egg 
product ceiling prices, for various 
basing point cities for each month of 
the year, was issued Sept. 25, 1944. 
(See Revised Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 333.) 

The new ceiling follows an adjust- 
ment in shell egg prices on Oct. 1, 
1944, which reduced the ceiling prices 
of “‘current receipt” grade eggs by 1c 
doz during the 1945 spring period of 
flush production. “Current receipt” 
grade is the principal grade used in 
the manufacture of egg products. A 
major proportion of egg products 
manufacture takes place during the 
spring, OPA said. 

The pricing agency also explained 
that the reduction was necessary to 
maintain a proper procurement rela- 
tionship between shell egg operators, 
breakers and driers. 

Since the government purchases 
most of this country’s egg products 
for war purposes the reductions ef- 
fected should result in a saving of 
about $6,000,000 to the government 
this year, OPA said. 

A new section has been added to 
the egg regulation, which permits the 
addition of transportation costs from 
a railroad delivery point to a buyer’s 
place of delivery, if these two places 
are 50 or more miles apart. This 
section was added to assure proper 
supplies of eggs for isolated com- 
munities. 

The maximum price on such sales 
is the applicable price for the zone 
in which the seller’s nearest railroad 
delivery point is located, plus the cost 
of transportation to the buyer’s place 
of delivery. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


BAKE RITE FIRM STRIKE __ 
ENDS AS WORKERS RETURN 


Stevens Point, Wis._-The Bake Rite 
Bakery Co. dispute, dating back sev- 
eral months, and which resulted in a 
temporary suspension of business 
from Dec. 21 until it reopened on a 
temporary basis Jan. 28, has been 
settled and all employees returned to 
work Feb. 12. Details of the agree- 
ment have not been announced by 
union or company officials. The 
agreement affects nearly 60 em- 
ployees. 

_ BREAD s HE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

SPEAKS FOR ENRICHMENT 

Concord, N. H.—The latest issue 
of New Hampshire Health News, 
official publication of the State Board 
of Health, features an article on 
“Enriched Bread,” written by Gilman 
K. Crowell, the board’s director of 
food and chemistry. The article is 
concluded with these paragraphs: 

“Can the amount of vitamins be 
determined in enriched bread? The 
answer is yes. The Food and Drug 
Administration, as well as many state 
agencies, is constantly checking the 
amounts of these constituents pres- 
ent. 

“It can be stated that the enrich- 
ment program is one that well de- 
serves merit, one that every baker 
of white bread should accept—not in 
the future, but now. There should 
be no white bread on the market 
that has not been enriched,” 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co, 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A, 














Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 
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° onan? 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR- FEED 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
For further information write 
the firms mentioned or the pub- 
lishers, 118 So. Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Display Refrigerator 

Hussmann Refrigeration, Inc., St. 
Louis, has announced development of 
a self-service frozen food display re- 
frigerator. The display in these re- 
frigerators makes it unnecessary for 
the customers to slide or open doors 
io obtain the merchandise. The items 
displayed are within easy reach. The 
display cases give the same refrig- 
eration service as do conventional 
closed cases when operated in con- 
junction with refrigeration technique 
developed by Hussmann. While dis- 
play case cannot be produced now, 
the company has conducted exhaus- 
tive tests of it. Production is depen- 
dent upon removal or revision of 
restrictions by WPB. 


Flashlight Charger 


A new device for recharging Ideal 


flashlight storage batteries from an 
iutomobile battery is announced by 
the Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 
Sycamore, Ill. This charger now 
brings the advantages of the _ re- 
chargeable flashlight cell to drivers 


who must carry flashlights for 
lar or emergency use. 

The charger connects directly to 
the “live” side of the ignition system. 
It is compact and does not interfere 
in any way with the operation of the 
vehicle. It may be mounted either 
on the dashboard or on the side panel 
just inside the door. A small pilot 
lamp on the charger indicates when 
the flashlight battery is charging. It 
may be charged, even though the 
motor is not running. 

The battery fits all popular two- 
cell, 114” size D flashlight cases. With 
proper care, each battery can replace 


regu- 


up to 400 or more dry cells. The 
rechargeable feature makes it con- 
venient to use only while light is 
bright and charge again when light 
gets dim. 


Voisture Apparatus 


A government scientist has in- 
vented a moisture apparatus which, 
In making moisture’ tests, will 
completely remove all “free mois- 


ture” from flour, cereal products and 


like materials without damaging oth- 
er ingredients. 

The new apparatus, operated by 
the use of high frequency electric 
current, makes it possible to remove 


varying amounts of moisture simul- 
taneously from several samples of 
material. It also permits a quicker 
determination of moisture content 
than is possible by present official 
methods. 

_ Alfred Christie, chief of the test- 
Ing section, Office of Distribution, 
War Food Administration, is the in- 


ventor of the apparatus. It is his 
second invention since 1940, the first 
being 1 power unit used on electric 
moisture meters which determines 


the amount of moisture in whole 
grain. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has approximately 300 of them 
in operation, while some 700 more 
are in use in private industry. 

Mr. Christie’s newest invention ap- 
plies the heat from the center of 
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the sample outward and drives the 
moisture out. As the moisture is 
driven out, the temperature de- 
creases. Hence when all the mois- 
ture has been removed, the sample 
is sufficiently cooled to be weighed 
immediately. 

The apparatus will be used as soon 
as equipment in suitable form is 
available. 


For B, Analysis 
The Photovolt Corp., New York, 
has issued a bulletin on its Optical 
Fluorescence Comparator. This in- 


strument has been developed particu- 
larly for vitamin B, and B, deter- 
minations in food products. It is es- 
pecially suited for routine control 
work where speed and simplicity of 
operation are of primary importance. 
The device permits comparing the in- 
tensity of fluorescence of solutions to 
determine the concentration of fluo- 
rescent substances. A series of fluo- 
rescent solutions of known concentra- 
tion are made up and the compara- 
tor then serves to indicate the place 
which an unknown takes in this 
series of standards. The bulletin ex- 
plains the principles of operation and 
applications of the instrument. 
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BAKERY SUIT SETTLED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—-A $90,000 set- 
tlement of the $130,000 verdict 
awarded A. E. Fewell, former head 
of the Excelsior Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis, by a district court jury last 
summer, will be accepted. Mr. Few- 
ell sued J. E. Tappan and J. E. Tap- 
pan, Jr., officials of the baking firm, 
for $200,000, claiming that he was 
induced to sell his share in the com- 
pany for $20,000 when it was worth 
10 times more. The judge who heard 
the case ruled that the jury’s verdict 
was excessive and set the $90,000 
figure. 














Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 





LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents 


Clears 
Cake Flours 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 
Cracker Flours 


Rye Flours 
Full Fat Soybean Flour 


Kansas Patents 


High Gluten 
Pastry Flours 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


LOCKPORT, » 


INC. 
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No Help Likely for Sugar and Fat 
Shortage from Philippines in 1945 


Little if any sugar will be shipped 
out of the Philippines for the Unit- 
ed States in 1945, the New York 
Journal of Commerce predicts. Re- 
covery of Luzon, a major production 
center, comes just late enough to 
miss the planting season which runs 
from November through February. 
Any shipments would have to be 
from stocks. 

The same situation applies to fats, 
chiefly copra products -of which the 


Philippines was a large and impor- 
tant source before the war. The 
Department of Agriculture recently 
commented that exports of fats trum 
the Philippines are not expected to 
be resumed in volume until perhaps 
a year after the islands are liberated. 
The chief difficulty will be to provide 
ocean-shipping space, which will de- 
pend largely on the development of 
military operations in all parts of 
the world. 


In October when the islands were 
first invaded, sugar authorities with 
connections in the Philippines guessed 

and they admitted they were only 
guessing that stocks might total 
about 300,000 tons. Since, they have 
revised their estimates downward, 
and believe now that there might be 
75,000 tons or as much as 200,000 
tons. They believe that the Japs have 
utilized stocks for alcohol to the 
maximum. 

At any rate observers are not op- 


timistic and advise caution in esti- 
mating 1945 prospects. They base 


their own present estimates of stocks 
on the prospect that there may be 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


Precision in milling Hunter’s Cream con: 
tributes much to its day-in-day-out uni- 
formity. It is an element in the Hunter 
process that helps make its bakery flour 
a welcome and stable ingredient for the 


baker’s own precision operation. 
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THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 




















ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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some sugar in Negros and Panay 
which the Japs did not overrun. — 

If there is sugar in the islands 
substantial quantities of it will] hp 
used to feed the 18,000,000 popula. 
tion and the armed forces. It wij 
be possible to refine sugar in the ono 
good refinery on Luzon, if it has no; 
been ruined. Otherwise sugar ship. 
ments from the Pacific Coast to th, 
Philippines must continue. 

As for any business developing yy 
til months later, the prospect is helq 
to be gloomy. The army is 
ested now only in getting essentia| 
needs, and reportedly is not cop. 
cerned about shipments to the [Jnit. 
ed States. 

Cuban interests have been watch. 
ing Philippine developments close. 
ly. The fact that supplies from tha; 
source will not be forthcoming jy 
volume during 1945 © strengthens 
Cuba’s position in negotiations with 
the United States on the proposed 
1945 crop sale. Conversely, nit- 
ed States officials would be cheerfy 
if 500,000 tons were to come for- 
ward from the Philippines, but any 
such figure is regarded as fantasti 
by informed sources. 

The year 1946 offers a fair chanc 
that 500,000 tons may come forward 
from the Philippines. In Novembe) 
new plantings will be possible, an 
by then the sugar interests will hav 
had time to start repairs and replac 
worn-out machinery. They have been 
assured of priorities for equipment 
for this task, which will be large 
since the belief is that the Japs hav 
done nothing in maintaining equi 
ment over the past three yeurs 


nter. 


California Outlook 

While the United States sugar out- 
look for the next six months con- 
tinues to indicate a shortening sup- 
ply for domestic use, the War Food 
Administration recently _ said 
creased sugar beet acreage in Cali- 
fornia gave hope that a_ suflicient 
supply from this source would bi 
available in time to avert a critica 
shortage of sugar in the early sum 
mer. 

California acreage, which formerly 
totaled in excess of 130,000 acres, fell 
to less than 70,000 acres in 194° and 
1944, WEA said. If the plantings re- 
gain old levels, the beets would bhi 
harvested and the sugar on the mar- 
ket in July. This is the month, WFA 
said, in which the most severe short- 
age is anticipated. By October much 
of the national sugar beet crop should 
be processed, it was said, and th 
danger of severe shortage averted 

Grower contracts with processors 
indicate increased plantings in most 
sugar beet states, WFA said. How- 
ever, the growing danger of an even 
worse farm labor market may yet 
have its effect and prevent the na- 
tional goals for beet acreage from 
being reached. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
TRAPPED DOUGHMAN DIES 
IN CANADIAN BAKERY FIRE 

George La Roy Berry, 17-year-old 
youth who had been employed fo! 
only two days as night doughman 
with the Palace Bakery, Calgary 
Alta., lost his life recently in a 5100,- 
000 fire which completely gutted the 
bakery. The youth was trapped in 
the basement and his body was finall) 
discovered by the firemen among th 
smoldering ruins 10 hours later. I! 
is believed that he turned to tht 
basement to get his coat and _ hal 
after he had been warned to leave, 
and through unfamiliarity with the 
building was then unable to find 
his way out. The fire started in 4 
fuse box in the basement. 
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Capacity, 4,000 Sacks or a a a 





A generous percentage of 
TOPPER in your flour blend 


is comfortable insurance. 


But TOPPER alone in your 


mixer is even more. It not 
only assures you of bake 
shop performance you will 
like, but also a distinguishing 
loaf quality your customers 
will like and remember. 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


item, 
nets >, 


"Golden loaf FLOUR 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY. : 
LAKES CITY , MINNESOTA. 











For Over Fifty Years... 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘'AMBERMILCO” 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 





Kansas City, Mo. 
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CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 


43-38) 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


— 





























KING’S GOLD 


Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
_— EXCELSIOR 
0 e ‘ 
a ..- Made in Minnesota 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











‘**“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING 
PRODUCTS CO, Merchants Exchang 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 





— 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











Grain Merchants ¢ 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 








MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














NU ON 7 NN ND / ON SN] 





FULTON 


ka Louis BAG & COTTON maenek 7, 
MILLS 








Jones-HEeTTreLSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





— 





Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapo! eo 

















We Offer (Vacuum Cleaned) 
Reconditioned 


FEED BAGS 
Cotton or Burlap 
All Sizes and Weights 


MINNEAPOLIS BAG & BARREL CO. 
237 First Avenue North, AT. 2379 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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UTERATURE 


Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Emulsol Catalog 


The Emulsol Corp., Chicago, in its 
latest catalog, not only includes de- 
scriptions of the firm’s products, but 
also excerpts from the U. S. Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, and from 
the U. S. Insecticide Act. There is, 
in addition, an authoritative discus- 
sion entitled: “Emulsifiers — Emul- 
sions—-Emulsification,” as well as 
much useful general information on 
the nature and utility of surface-ac- 
tive materials included in the fore- 
word. All this material is under- 
standable to a nonspecialist and is 
scientifically accurate. Two thirds 
of the volume is devoted to infor- 
mation of this kind. 


Scheduling V arieties 

One of the important talks at the 
twenty-first annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers in Chicago in March, 1944, was 
by Walter LaRue, Amhrein’s Bakery, 
Springfield, Ill., on the subject of effi- 
ciency in scheduling bread varieties 
under WFO No. 1 to maintain maxi- 
mum pounds per hour. Mr. LaRue 
pointed out the need for proper 
scheduling of doughs in order to bring 
about good shop efficiency and how 
consideration should be given to the 
various types of products made in 
the order in which they are run 
through the bakery. Information is 
also given about setting up the time 
schedule for the operation of the 
plant, including both the scheduling 
of the doughs and of the manpower 
at the right time. 

This paper, in the form of a five- 
page mimeographed bulletin, has been 
sent to the members. A copy will be 
sent on request to the secretary, 
Victor E. Marx, 1541 Birchwood Ave., 
Chicago 26, Ill., if a 3c stamped ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 


Protected Type Motor 


A new protected type motor, de- 
signed for both drip-proof and open 
motor applications, is illustrated and 
described in a four-page bulletin just 
published by the Crocker-Wheeler di- 
vision of Joshua Hendy Iron Works, 
Ampere, N. J. A cutaway view of 
the motor, illustrating the various de- 
sign features, is included to show how 
this construction provides protection 
against many of the most commun 
hazards encountered in operation. 


Packaging Ideas 


Six basic fundamentals of mer- 
chandising considered important for 
Postwar package planning are fea- 
tured in a new 24-page booklet en- 
titled “Idea Corner,” published by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
These fundamentals are illustrated 
by 22 package suggestions appropri- 
ate for a variety of products varying 
from waffle flour to screw drivers. 


Sugar Record 


What happened to sugar during 
1944 is recorded in an annotated 
chart, the eighteenth in an annual 
Series by R. H. Pike & Son, sugar 
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brokers, New York. For the first 
time the chart includes a table show- 
ing the records for the six crop years 
from 1938-39 to 1943-44 of the prin- 
cipal sugar crops contributing to U.S. 
supplies. Tabulated sources are U. S. 
beets, U. S. cane, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
Philippines and Cuba. With the ex- 
ception of Cuba, all these sources 
showed substantial declines in out- 
put. U.S. mainland production fell 
off nearly 900,000 tons, or 37%. Cuba 
increased production enough to meet 
the over-all loss in the other five 
areas. 


“Notes for Bakers” 


The National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers is instituting a 
regular service of recipe and produc- 
tion information for commercial bak- 
ers under the title of “Notes for Bak- 
ers.” This will be sent monthly to a 
large list throughout the country. 


Restaurant and bakery operators de- 
siring to receive this material gratis 
should write to Cornelia Brooks, food 
consultant and home economist, Na- 


tional Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, Room 4115, Empire State 
Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








LOOSE-WILES PLANNING 
EXPANSION AT OAKLAND 
Oakland, Cal.—A $500,000 expan- 
sion program that will practically 
double the capacity of the present 
plant of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
Oakland, calls for erection of an addi- 
tion of about 120,000 sq ft. The new 
plant will permit an increase of about 
50% in production. Work is sched- 
uled to start as soon as the necessary 
priorities for materials can be ob- 
tained. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILWAUKEE BAKERS ALTER 
MEMBERSHIP PROCEDURES 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Revision of an 
agreement of affiliated membership 
between the Milwaukee Master Bak- 
ers Association and the Wisconsin 
Bakers Association, Inc., has been 
perfected, according to Joe Vann, 


In BAKERY OR GROCERY... 


HETHER it is in the retail bakery case or on the 
grocery shelf, the looks of your cake is important... 
but it is the taste—the quality you can’t see—that brings the 


customer back for more. 


Permanent cake business can only 


be built on quality ingredients and that includes the best cake 


flour. 


Top quality cake flour costs so litthe—about 4c of 


every dollar of cake cost—it is foolish to be satisfied with 


inferior flours. 


er products and production troubles. 


The cheaper price is lost many times in poor- 


Stock’s PATENT cake 


flour can meet top quality standards for you 


just as it does for so many leading bak- 
ers. Milled from Michigan soft wheat, 
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president of the city association. All 
retail bakers operating in Milwaukee 
County become members of both the 
city and state associations through 
membership to either one or the other 
group. The city association has also 
voted to discontinue payment of $1 
per year per individual member to 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, to enable this group to con- 
duct a sustaining membership at $5 
per head among the individual bakers 
of the association. 

Plans will be started shortly to 
prepare a program in observance of 
the Milwaukee association’s sixtieth 
anniversary which is to be celebrated 
in 1946. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WAGE INCREASE APPROVED 

Toledo, Ohio.—Approval by the 
War Labor Board of a $2 weekly in- 
crease for a number of Toledo bak- 
ery workers was reported by Jack 
Koch, business agent of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers Union. 
Mr. Koch _ said retroactive pay 
amounted to about $60 a person. 














ideal for tender, smooth cakes, its 
extra fine granulation helps ab- 
sorb more liquid quickly and 
keeps your products moister 
and fresher. Order Stock’s 
PATENT on your next flour 
purchase. DEeE.icAke for high 
sugar ratios. 








For 82 years F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., 
have been milling 
flour specially to 
meet bakers’ needs. 
Careful wheat selec- 
tion, accurate milling 
and controlled uni- 
formity make Stock’s 













_. HILLSDALE, MICH. 
NEW YORK + BOSTON 















flours tops. 


Kondiled in 1862 





THREE ULTRA-MODERN 
MILLS IN ONE produce spring 
and hard wheat bread flours — 
Michigan cake flours — whole 
wheat flours and cracked wheat — 
and the famous Daisy Donut flours. 
Daisy Automatic Donut Machines. 
One of America’s newest milling 
plants, modern and efficient. 
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Story of Yeast 
. 


From a Bulletin of the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. 





through time and witness some- 

thing of the origin of yeast and 
baking as we know it today. Baking 
was apparently one of the earliest of 
the arts, for it dates back farther 
than any period of recorded history. 
And, similarly, the use of yeast for 
baking was begun long ago in some 


[' is interesting to glance back 
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early age of historical obscurity. 

Exactly when yeast was first dis- 
covered may never be learned since 
leavened bread was being made even 
before the invention of writing, the 
origin of which historians have been 
able to trace back at least 60 cen- 
turies. 

It has been definitely established, 
however, that yeast was in general 
use in Ancient Egypt, for archeolo- 
gists have found evidence of it in a 
Theban tomb of the 11th Dynasty, or 
approximately 2000 B.C. Yeast was 
later written about in an early Egyp- 
tian medical treatise, Eber’s Papyrus, 
which was published about 1550 B.C. 
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Even though specific information 
about these early times is somewhat 
sketchy, we do know that with the 
use of yeast the ancient Egyptians 
developed the art of baking to a high 
degree. 

Throughout the Bible, bread is re- 
peatedly referred to as a basic food, 
and the use of yeast for baking is 
suggested in even the earlier periods 
of biblical history. For example, 
from Genesis 19:3, ‘‘Lot made a feast 
and did bake unleavened bread,” we 
can infer that leavened bread was 
also prevalent at that time. 

In the fabulous era of ancient 
Greece, baking occupied a position of 
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prominence, for writers of that time 
refer to as many as 62 varieties of 
baked breads. And in addition to its 
importance as leavening, yeast Was 
evidently recognized for its nutrition. 
al value. Sometime around 400 Bc 
Hippocrates, the famous Greek phygi. 
cian, advised the use of yeast in cy. 
ing disease. 

The first professional bakers wer, 
introduced in Rome about 100 Bc 
Here public bakeries came into being 
under supervision of the government 
Such control of baking leads us to 
believe that the necessity for breaq 
and its importance to the people mus; 
have been clearly recognized as , 
public responsibility even in those 
days. 

It must be remembered that jp 
ancient times yeast was quite differ. 
ent from the convenient form jp 
which we commonly think of it to. 
day. However essential yeast was as 
a leavening agent, relatively little 
was known about it. In fact, the 
chemical action of yeast that causes 
dough to rise was very probably 
looked upon as an almost mysterious, 
though none the less expected oc. 
currence. But no wonder. Pastes 
made of crushed grains and water 
were left to stand in open vessels, 
Such a paste would naturally attract 
wild yeasts found in the air, which 
in turn would cause dough to rise 
Since there was no scientific knowl- 
edge of these tiny micro-organisms, 
it is easy to understand why this 
process seemed to be in the realm of 
the unreal. 

Later in the progress of baking, 


large public stone hearths were 
used for ovens with men as. 
signed to supervise them. By this 


time it became the practice to save 
a part of each batch of fermented 
dough and keep it in some liquid like 
potato water, using this yeasty sub- 
stance as a quicker acting leavening 
for the next batch. 

The next advance toward a more 
specific leavening of more _ predict- 
able action was the use of brewers’ 
or distillers’ “paste,” as it was known. 
This substance, rich in yeast, was 
obtained for baking directly from 
breweries and distilleries where it 
was always available since it natur- 
ally accrued from the fermentation 
of grains. 

Yet, for all the widespread use of 
yeast over a period of several thou- 
sand years, it seems odd that indus- 
tries using it—baking, brewing and 
distilling—had been so long estab- 
lished before anyone realized that 
yeast is composed of tiny active cells 
that are actually alive and directly 
cause fermentation. However, this 
unawareness is understandable when 
we consider that these minute living 
bodies could not be seen or felt or 
otherwise perceived. 

Then in 1680 Anton van Leeuwen- 
hoek, an eminent Dutch scientist, 
made the first really successful micro- 
scope. While experimenting with his 
invention he noticed signs of life in 
yeast; although even then the full 
significance of this discovery in fer- 
mentation was missed, since Van 
Leeuwenhoek’s scientific interests ev!- 
dently lay in other directions. 

During the following 150 years 
scientists carried on a running debate 
regarding the relation of yeast to 
fermentation. Some proclaimed that 
yeast directly caused this action, 
while others took exception to these 
theories. In fact, experiments re 
sulting in disapproval seem to have 
produced the most convincing ev! 
dence, for by the 1840s or ’50s Van 
Leeuwenhoek’s early, probably inad- 
vertent, discovery in yeast was large- 
ly forgotten. 


But Pasteur in 1859 definitely 
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“THERE IS NO 
UBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 








“WINGOLD” 


Cfor More Than 4D Years \ “Winona” 


“STRONGFELLOW” 


‘Millers of.... “BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT 


o UCALITY WHEAT GRAHAM 
FLOURS “WINGOLD” 


RYE FLours 





BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of - HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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le MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY  PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


ERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
hicago Columbus New York Nashville Peoria 
t. Louis Portland Chicago ‘ a ; ow 
ansas City Galv Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

as City yalveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
maha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
oledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 
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proved that life activity of the tiny 
yeast cells is specifically responsible 
for fermentation. Prior to this time 
it had been known that beer yeast 
multiplied, but this was believed to 
be a spontaneous process . . . even 
at this late date the actual fermenta- 
tion was thought to be brought about 
by some mysterious, occult force. 
However, the great French scientist 
conclusively established the truth of 
his theories, and as a result Pasteur 
is known as the ‘Father of Fermen- 
tation.”” As a matter of fact, it was 
these earlier experiments that started 
Pasteur toward his later work in 
micro-organisms and their relation to 
disease. 

The next most important scientist 
responsible for our knowledge of 
yeast was Hansen, a Dane. It was 
he who brought understanding of 
yeast from the theoretical to the 
practical. In a lifetime of research 
on yeast, Hansen succeeded in iso- 
lating individual yeast cells, and in- 
oculated cultures with one single 
cell—thereby separating one species 
from another for more comprehensive 
study and analysis. His classification 
of the yeasts, made in the late 19th 
century, is universally accepted to- 
day. 

The value of Hansen’s contribu- 
tions can be better comprehended 
when we consider that yeast cells, 
like all living things, are not alike. 
There are many families or classes, 
each of which can again be divided 
into separate clans or _ subclasses. 
Thus by the most exacting procedure 
it is possible to cultivate the particu- 
lar species best suited to specific 
purposes. 

The word “yeast” itself is derived 
from the ancient Sanskrit, yas (pro- 
nounced yas), meaning ‘‘to boil.”’ Of 
similar interest are a few of the 
other forms used to denote yeast 
through the centuries—jes, zyst, yeas, 
gist, yist, yest, eyst—our present 
spelling not having been evolved un- 
til about 1600, and even so it did 
not become permanently fixed until 
years later. 

As we have seen, yeast has prob- 
ably been known since the most 
ancient times. Yet our modern un- 
derstanding of the yeasts, what they 
really are and how they can be used 
for man’s greatest good, dates back 
hardly two generations. Under the 
lamp of scientific reasoning these 
fast working little organisms .. . 
once unknown and uncontrolled and 
their performance looked upon as un- 
real, fantastic and supernatural . 
have now been brought to light and 
domesticated until today products of 
all kinds are linked to these tiny 
cells. Thus we find that a living 
organism so small that a magnifica- 
tion of 400 to 600 times is necessary 
to study it at all occupies a place of 
utmost importance to our daily health 
and happiness. 
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CANDY VOLUME CUT 

Chicago, Ill.—The recent ruling by 
the War Manpower Commission, cut- 
ting the number of employees in Chi- 
cago area unclassified plants by 10%, 
all to be levied against the total of 
male workers, may make it impos- 
sible for manufacturers to continue 
supplying candy in sufficient volume 
to meet the demands of the armed 
forces and workers in critical indus- 
tries, Philip P. Gott, president of the 
National Confectioners Association, 
said recently. 
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The maximum storage time under 
proper conditions for skim milk pow- 
der is about six months and for whole 
milk powder about two months. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


It is profitable to have 
“ul Mt, ° 
agreeable ingredients. 











Instead of forcing flour to 
make it do the job your 
way, it is money in the bank 
to have a flour that needs 
no forcing, comes up with- 
out effort with the right 
answer in the wrapper. 


That is SUNNY KANSAS. 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 























J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 
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Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 











RESTRICTIONS ON SUGAR 
FOR HOME CANNING SET 


Washington, D. C.—More restric- 
tions on the use of sugar for home 
canning have been set up by the 
Office of Price Administration in 
Amendment 8 to Rev. Ration Order 
No. 3. OPA points out that only 
700,000 tons of sugar will be avail- 
able for such home use this year, 
compared with 1,000,000 tons used for 
home canning purposes in 1944. An 
unexpectedly large diversion of sugar 
in home canning channels was one of 
the major “leaks” in sugar rationing 
in the past year. 
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BREAD PRAISES PUBLISHED 
BY N. Y. LEGISLATIVE GROUP 


Albany, N. Y.—‘‘Bread—Your New 
Perfect Food” is the title of an ar- 
ticle by Senator Thomas C. Desmond, 
chairman of the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Nutri- 
tion, in a 220-page consolidated re- 
port recently published by the com- 
mittee. The article of Senator Des- 
mond, who has made a detailed study 
of “Food in War and in Peace,’ ap- 
pears in a section titled “Your Daily 
Bread.”” The introduction to this is 
by U. S. Surgeon General Thomas 
Parran, who was New York State 
Health Commissioner prior to his ap- 
pointment to the federal post. ‘Our 
Daily Bread” is one of six subjects 
listed on the “contents” cover of 
the report. 

Dr. Parran wrote in part: “Nature 
puts into the food we eat vital ele- 
ments necessary for balahced health. 
Many of these elements have been 
depleted through our zeal for over- 
refining and by improper cooking 
methods. 

“With the approval of the National 
Research Council, the bakers and 
millers decided to add certain impor- 
tant nutrients to white flour and 
bread. Our grain supply assures us 
of plenty of bread, flour and cereal 
products to provide an abundant, eco- 
nomical and nutritious food for our 
daily diet. Bread is eaten at almost 
every meal by most people. There- 
fore, the enrichment of white flour 
and bread appreciably improves the 
national dietary. The enrichment 
program provides for the addition of 
thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and iron 
to white flour and bread. Calcium 
and vitamin D may be added option- 
ally. These additions to bread and 
white flour thus restore the most im- 
portant of the vitamins and minerals 
lost in the refining process. 

“The enrichment of bread and white 
flour is one of the most important of 
our wartime actions in the food field. 
It is one of the accomplishments of 
government, science and _ industry 
which should go a long way toward 
relieving many of the ill effects of 
malnutrition, either manifest or hid- 
den. The goal should be optimal 
nutrition for all, now and in the fu- 
ture, and for the whole world as well 
as for this country. I am confident 
that the goal is possible to achieve in 
the not too distant future.” 

Dr. Parran’s introduction is illus- 
trated with a picture of a woman’s 
hand slicing bread on a board, the 
photo being captioned ‘Enriched 
bread is building a healthier Amer- 
ica.” 

The five-page article by Senator 
Desmond, a wealthy retired New- 
burgh engineer who is devoting his 
life to public service, is beautifully 
illustrated with a half page cut of 
bread, cake, sandwiches, fruit and 
salad. The caption reads: “Sand- 
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PREMIUM 
FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 




















WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
5 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Mills at 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 








ean — P\ 9” 
Sasnak Flour 
For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 





Enns Mititne Co., Inman, Kan 











We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co.§ 


















GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


| GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
‘| PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
4 CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


bine “mm! DEALERS IN 
eis” dite oe, ~=ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT | 
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Z storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

~ els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

PR E RESTON: (=) HAF FF . “R and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
RESTC! we | MI LL LING Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


\ 
T ERC . ANT MILLERS FISHER siatalag onary acerca U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
‘0, SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 





“<a Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
r WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 























GROwWN Eaport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 
MILLS The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 





of LIVERPOOL 
LORTLAND LAND, OREGON UR a ae ree ee $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited if Us Si. o...0sssecsccscesscess 500,000 
Millers of High Surplus for Protection of Policyholders. ...+ 2,930,199 











— atti nt INATORS OF ALL RISKS C HUBB & SON 
: . ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States M 
2 sho TO, Family and Ex Insurance on Flour 9 John Secpet 7 aries New York 
aN port Flours. Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
SEWING “THE FLOUR SUPREME" held by all leading millers Hurt Ee ding ee — 





























- 
ESTERN MILLING Co. 1 \ r: ° 
W MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT C ISCOnsInNn Rye Flour 


BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT > . - . a ° 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon I ertormance and Satisfaction 


bien ( sores ; 
’Y Distinctive Quality and Flavor 
q EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 


SPOKANE ir LOUR MILLS CO. GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours “WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 






























CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Milling Wheat SALINA, KANSAS Feed Grains 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


vvyv 








SUPERFLOUR handles 


itself well in the occa- 
sional rough and tumble 


of wartime baking. 


It knows how to take 
care of itself, take a 
beating, and still pro- 
duce outstanding bread. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality CHillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 


wiches of enriched white bread on 
the lunchbox assembly line.” 

“Whether it’s in bakeries, diners or 
the corner grocery, the increasing 
demand for bread is being met—and 
will be met,” the senator wrote. ‘No 
headlines shouting: ‘Bread Rationed!’ 
will be seen in our newspapers, in so 
far as we can presently determine; 
for America, though short of meat 
and butter and other foods, is blessed 
with fertile fields of golden grain. 
Heaped in our granaries and sown on 
our farms are enough wheat to enable 
us not only to meet our own needs 
but also to ship tons of the precious 
life-giving grains to our allies. 

“Although we do not have as com- 
fortable a supply of shortening and 
sugar, needed for making loaves of 
flavorful bread, leaders of the bak- 
ing industry estimate that we will 
have enough to keep on turning out 
the millions of loaves America 
wants.” 
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STELLA BAKERY BUYS LAND 
FOR POSTWAR CAKE PLANT 


Danville, Ill—The Stella Baking 
Co., of Danville, has purchased two 
lots next to its present plant as the 
site for postwar expansions of its 
cake bakery. The company said no 
work could be begun on the new 
plant until after the war. 
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CREATE SALES 

A challenge to business to “create 
sales’”’ was issued by Joseph P. Wool- 
sey, head of the Heilman Baking Co., 
Madison, in his address, as principal 
speaker before the Richland Center 
(Wis.) Chamber of Commerce annual 
meeting recently. ‘Create sales and 
you create jobs, for jobs mean pay 
envelopes, pay envelopes mean _ pur- 
chasing power, and purchasing power 
is the mast of our great ship of state 
upon which the standards of living 
will be raised or lowered,’”’ Mr. Wool- 
sey said. 
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BRAZIL NUT BAN CONTINUED 

Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration, the United Kingdom's 
Ministry of Food and the Canadian 
government have announced continu- 
ance during 1945 of a joint program 
to prohibit the importation of Brazil 
nuts by the three countries in order 











Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 














Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE bd 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















to avoid the diversion of workers 
from essential rubber production in 
the South American commonwealth. 
The program has been in effect since 
late 1941. 








FEED FOR VICTORY 
SHIPLEY REORGANIZATION 


Fort Smith, Ark.—Dissolution of 
the Shipley Baking Co. as a partner- 
ship operating at Fort Smith, Fay- 
etteville, Muskogee and McAlester, 
Okla., has been effected. Garvin 
Shipley will operate the part of the 
company at Fayetteville, Muskogee 
and McAlester as the W. G. Shipley 
Baking Co., and his brother, Harry 
Shipley, will continue to operate at 
Fort Smith as the Shipley Baking Co. 
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WIN SAFETY AWARDS 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Grennan Bakeries 
and the National Biscuit Co.’s bread 
bakery have been cited for special 
awards for exceptional safety rec- 
ords in the final quarter of 1944, the 
Buffalo Safety Council announced. 
The companies received trophies at a 
dinner March 5. 
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The moisture content of whole 
eggs is about 73% and the fat con- 
tent about 10%%. 
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Made from a carefully selecte: 
blend of Dark Hard Winter an 
choice Northern Spring wheats 


DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 
* 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 
rory ae 
be rine BaKin’ 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











Here Actually Is A | 


PURE 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CERES 


@ Uniform and Highest 
Quality. Location permits 
choice of best Montana, 
North Dakota and Minnesota 
Spring Wheat. 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


Cap. 2000 Bags FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FRANK JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONS! S 








Fort Morgan Mills | 


Family and Bakery Flou: 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN COLORADO 





— 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN Z 














MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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The Bad Boys 
Are on the Spot 





IN DEMOCRATIC countries, police de- 
partments nab “bad actors” and keep 
them out of circulation. In food process- 
ing, we also encounter “bad actors” — 
elements and conditions that rob prod- 
ucts of freshness, turn them rancid, de- 
stroy their flavor. But food technologists 
are already on their trail. They know, 
for example, that they must protect 
food products from irradiation by light 
_,,exclude oxygen or excessive humid- 
ity... guard against insect infestation. 





Recent research shows that copper and 
iron, even in minute traces, are ‘‘bad 
actors.” In the manufacture of shorten- 
ing, they are eliminated to increase ran- 
cidity resistance of fats and oils. They 
affect stability of dairy, bakery, and 
meat products—and practically any 
food that contains the slightest traces 
of fats or volatile flavors easily oxidized. 
Yes, they even affect the stability of 
certain vitamins—Vitamin ‘‘C,”’ for ex- 
ample, and some of the “‘B” group. 





We have reduced the copper and iron in 
Diamond Crystal Salt until today they 
represent less than 1 part per million. 
Salt products in general, however, may 
contain significant amounts of both 
copper and iron. 
NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 

Why not check up on the salt you are 
now using? And if you would like our 
help in keeping the “‘bad actors,’’ copper 
and iron, down to a minimum in your 
plant, drop a note to our Director of 
Technical Service, Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. B-5, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
“PROCESS 


SALT 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
fhe Broad Street New York City 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ARNOLD JOHNSON TALKS 
TO PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Dr. Arnold H. 
Johnson, of the Sealtest Laboratories, 
Baltimore, addressed the February 
meeting of the Philadelphia Produc- 
tion Men’s Club on research and con- 
trol in the milk industry. He de- 
scribed the tests set up for milk and 
how these are applied to develop the 
proper types of milk for bakery use 
and eliminate in advance those lots 
which do not meet the standards of 
bakery requirements. A second fea- 
ture of the meeting was the presen- 
tation of a motion picture on the 
processing of shelled pecans by S. P. 
Brown, through the courtesy of the 
Co-operative Pecan Sales Co., San 
Antonio, Texas. 
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SCHEDULE SPRING MEETINGS 
Kansas City, Mo.—Several district 
groups of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers have scheduled spring 
meetings, following an amendment to 
the no-convention ban issued by 
James Byrnes, director of the Office 
of War Mobilization. The amend- 
ment permits meetings at which not 
more than 50 out-of-town delegates 
would be in attendance. 
The following meetings have been 
scheduled: 
District 2, 
April 7. 
District 3, 
April 14. 
District 4, 
April 28. 
District 5, St. 
March 10. 
District 7, 
April 21. 
District 8, Buffalo, N. Y., March 24. 
District 11, Charlotte, N. C., 
March 17. 
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Kansas City, Mo., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 


Louis, Mo., 


Fort Worth, Texas, 








CCC WHEAT LOANS 

Washington, D. C.—Commodity 
Credit Corp. through Feb. 17, 1945, 
had completed 136,034 loans on 183,- 
130,034 bus of 1944 wheat in the 
amount of $251,848,759.60. The wheat 
loans made include 48,227,148 bus 
stored on farms and 134,902,886 bus 
stored in warehouses. The average 
amount advanced was $1.375_ bu, 
which includes some transportation 
charges from the area of production 
to warehouse locations. Liquidations 
to date total 20,933,516 bus of which 
2,076,057 bus were farm stored and 
18,857,459 bus were warehouse stored. 
On the same date last year 121,155 
loans had been completed on 129,- 
633,526 bus. 

Loans by states follow: 


States in Loans Liquida- 








which loans completed tions 
originated Bushels Bushels 
COHEGPMIA «2.0000. 8 258.866 
Colorado 182,910 
Delaware ..... 2,13% 
Idaho eee 
eer a 
Indiana ..... 
ee 
Kansas 3, 
i) Mos eres 
Maryland , 
io | eee ‘ 
Minnesota ° haat 
PEUNBOUTE wi ccsewssnae 
Montana .... R ’ 
Nebraska 570,351 
New Jersey oF Secs) | Ee”. - “Bee 
New Mexico ......... 27,889 
co. J, er 21,163 
North Carolina ..... 288 
North Dakota ..... an 3,809 642 
MEE a6 66:5 0400 6-910 648 68 369.704 
PL: Seas eae 6 17,270,000 1,985,724 
Oregon ... covvecss BE, ZOG, 320 579,246 
Pennsylvania .. ae 480.641 52,680 
South Dakota .. -- 6,862,363 326,459 
oer 179.704 14.301 
EE. - Sak oO ee ok ' -... 26.561559 974.298 
eee eee eee - 1,132.880 550.128 
eee . 156.231 1,768 
WEROINECOR vvcerecses 22,510.183 3,597,113 
Went Virginia ........ 5,125 vere 
W9CMINE «...55. : 370,509 13,195 
Totals . 183,130,034 20,933,516 
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GENUINE ALMOND PASTE 
MACAROON PASTE 
MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
“FONDANT ICING 


HENRY HEIDE, incorporaAtTeD 


Spring, Hudson and Vandam Streets, New York 13, N. Y. 


H. Knows soe 


It doesn’t take people long, 
men no less than women, 
to discover the bake shop 
in their neighborhood that 
offers the best-looking and 
best - tasting pastries and 
cakes—the kind made with 





* Available only on quota basis 








THE ELEMENTARY PROOF ff 
—IS A “TASTE TEST” * 


Write us, on your business letterhead, to send you free tasting 
samples of simple syrup as flavored with our Fine Art Reproduc- 
tion of the following flavors. 

You'll enjoy the “taste test” and discover Flavors that go to Town 


Ferbo Fine Art Specialty Flavors are 
world wide in use by Manufacturers and Purveyors of fine foods. 


in selling sweet goods. 


Straight Butter Flavor, or 
Butter-Cream Flavor, or 


Butterscotch Flavor, or 


Caramel-Nut-Butter Flavor, or 
Rum-Butterscotch Flavor, or 
Butter-Nut-Almond Flavor, or 


Vanilla Flavor, or 
Maple Flavor. 


Pr MADISON. N Jae 
UAC ToRERs of FIWe UN 











GENEVA,N. Y. 


FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits atc FLOUR 


TROY, N. Y. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


. . 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
v 


Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








Capacity 
800 bbis 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


Washita’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


CHICKASHA Cable Address 
OKLA. ef, “ 





UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 
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The key to success— 
whether it be military, 
business or personal—is 
OBJECTIVES .. . and care- 

fully considered plans for achieving 
these objectives. 

Baking’s most important objectives 
are these: (1) To hold wartime gains: 
and (2) to persuade the Nation’s NEW 
Homemakers—by giving them top-quality, 
fine flavor and reasonable price—to go to 
the bakeshop instead of the kitchen 
range for their bread, pie, cake, cookie 
and sweet goods requirements. 

This year—as before—during 68 
years of its growth in step with that 
of the Baking Industry, Chapman & 
Smith men are on their way to you 
with tried, tested and proved colors, 
icings, fruits, jams, jellies, etc. They are 






LET’S KEEP OUR EYES 
ON THE TARGET 


Are you getting SALES TALK—the National Maga- 
, zine that Chapman & Smith mails monthly to its 
h friends and customers? A postcard will bring it to the 
address you may prefer—home or business— FREE! 
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equipped with recipes 
and production sugges- 
tions which you will find 
helpful . . . to furnish you 
with posters, streamers, counter cards 








and related advertising projects and- 


plans that enable you to compete on 
even terms with the costly, colorful 
advertising of the “Big Boys.” 

Chapman & Smith’s target for 1945 
is increased sales—a target they can hit 
only because of the increased business you 
do as a result of using Chapman & Smith 
products in the baked goods you sell. 

Let your Chapman & Smith man— 
“the man with the plans” help you set 
your sights for 1945. Let him show 
you how to score one bulls-eye after 
another with products that please and 
with merchandising plans that click. 
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service. 


5,000 Cwts. Flour — 


A scene in Schultz-Baujan’s modern laboratory 


Flours that have Proved Their Quality 


Off-grade flours just don’t come from Schultz, Baujan & Co., be- 
cause each incoming shipment of wheat is thoroughly analyzed and 
tested, and extreme care is taken in storing and milling. So if you 
want a reliable source of all types of flours, call on “The Beardstown 
Mills.” We absolutely guarantee the quality and uniformity of our 
flours, and this guarantee is backed by 70 years of dependable 








SOFT WHEAT FLOURS : BREAD FLOURS : FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


300 Tons Commercial Feed —— 1,000,000 Bu. Storage 
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SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 





The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
Since 1886 








Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bldg., N.Y.C. 
Home Offices: 
800"Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago Sales O ffice: 
Frank J. Hale 415 N. Damen Ave., Chi, Ill, 

Pres New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C.,N.Y. 


NATIONAL 
GRAIN YEAST 


CORPORATION 




















Business Success Must 
Be Cultivated 


* 
By David Graf 





f pew farmer who plants seed in 
the spring in a well prepared seed 
bed, begins to cultivate the plants 
when they come out of the ground. 
And he keeps cultivating until he 
knows that the plants will survive 
and bear a profitable crop. 

Many men who make a _ business 
success think that they can rest on 
their oars and coast along ‘in the 
money” for the rest of their lives. 
This belief has wrecked many a man. 
Money must be kept working if it is 
to produce more money. Ideas 
must be kept working if they are 
to be productive of greater volume. 

The baker who has _ achieved 
some measure of success in busi- 
ness will do well to remember that 
he can take either of two paths. 
One path leads to bare subsistence 
in a business sense. The other leads 
to a greater success. 

The direction markers of both 
trails will be detailed as follows: 

1. Tendency to coast along on 
present levels. This is a world 
of progress. You must keep step 
with business improvement, with cus- 
tomer likes and dislikes whether you 
like it or not. That is the law of 
business. Never be satisfied with 
your present level of business, no 
matter what it is. Keep going for- 
ward. 

2. Discouragement of new ideas. 
When a man makes a success, he 
sometimes feels he doesn’t need to 
take on new ideas. But here he 
makes a mistake. Good ideas give 
fresh life and energy to many a 
business, secure new customers to 
replace the old ones who drop away 
one by one. 

3. Cease training of employees. 
The firm which is a success some- 
times stops training employees. The 
employees have been employed for 
years. They know their business. 
Why waste time training them. This 
is a demoralizing attitude. 

4. Lack of drive. The firm strug- 
gling for success often shows evi- 
dence of a lot of drive from the 
lowest to the highest paid employee. 
This “drive” is important to main- 
tain. It must not slump. If it 
does, the virility of the company is 
impaired. 

5. Curtails activity. Most men 
who enter business want to expand 
that business. This gives them initi- 
ative and incentive. Success some- 
times dulls this expansionist trend, 
thereby curtailing many good ideas, 
putting a clamp on ability and kill- 
ing all desire for research for bet- 
ter products and_ salesmanship 
methods. 

Now we come to the benefits of 
success which can be grasped by 
the alert baker who realizes his op- 
portunity. The baker who has made 
a success of his business can now 
enter a larger field of operations. 

Success can give a baker broader 
vision. When a baker has made 
enough money so that he doesn’t 
have to worry about paying his bills, 
and when he has a sizeable capital 
reserve, he can drop many of his 
time-consuming detailed duties, dele- 
gaté them to someone else and give 
more of his time to thinking about 
his business. He will have the time 

(Continued on page 93.) 
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NO POISON! 
NO BAIT! 






WIZO 
RAT GLUE BOARDS 





The modern, sure and sa/e 
method of eliminating rats, 
without the dangers or risks of 
poisonous bait. Rid your store- 
houses, warehouses and build- 
ings of rodent pests now—this 
new WIZO way. 

Just place WIZO Rat Glue 
Boards near rat holes. Fasten 
or tack boards to the floor to 
prevent them being pulled 
away. The boards catch the 
rodents firmly and securely,— 
“once they step on, they never 
step off!” ; 

WIZO Rat Glue can also be 
obtained separately for prepar- 
ing your own boards. 


Write for particulars today! 


Manufactured by 


ELKAY Propucts Co. 


323-27 West 16th St. 











NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 
BAKING RESULTS 


In Post-War— Plan to use Dairylea! 


DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE ~ 
lolo he) 29:0. 0 0 a's me. U-1-10] 0) 0. V0 00). fet Ln 
1l West 42nd St., New York City 
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AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO 
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United States Chief 
Importer of Grain 
From Western Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—Disposition of Ca- 
nadian commercial stocks of western 
grains during the crop year 1943-44, 
as compiled by the statistics branch 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
is shown in the accompanying table. 

Of the total disposition, the fol- 
lowing percentages of the different 
grains were exported to the United 
States: 

Oats 49.9, barley 41.2, 
flaxseed 67. 

Quantities used for seed or fed on 


rye 87.3, 


DISPOSITION OF COMMERCIAL STOC 


CROP YEAR OF 





farms where produced are not in- 
cluded in the dispositions. 

The quantity of oats and barley 
drawn from commercial channels for 
domestic use nearly doubled as com- 
pared with the previous year. This 
expansion is in large part attributed 
to increased freight assistance ship- 
ments. 

In addition to the dispositions as 
shown in the accompanying table, 
approximately 22,000,000 bus of oats, 
11,000,000 bus of barley, 600,000 bus 
of rye and a like amount of flaxseed 
were used for seed in 1944. Feed 
accounted for an additional 266,000,- 
000 bus of oats and 125,000,000 bus 
of barley in the crop year 1943-44. 

KS OF WESTERN CANADIAN GRAINS, 
1943-44 (in bushels) 











Domestic use— Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
ak 5s be bv We o ONS 19,047,821 9,044,682 245,28 nen 
EE ee ee a 48,940,648 35,431,157 5§ 714,081 
Cees tb cbr e hee S ie ei Pees ° 4,318,404 
SSS ree ara ea era ee Te 153,384 Saks 
Breweries 7,133,837 er 

Total domestic 67,988,469 51,569,676 943,977 5,032,485 

Exported— 

EN, 6°} 5-5, be eG 0b 66:0 ow S 68,016,563 35,804,972 7,863,732 10,050,072 
ESSA 6 cin 00.0 bo G0 bese 265,565 298,130 244,170 

TOtR) GISPOSItioN ...icsccese 136,270,597 87,672,778 9,051,879 15,082,557 

ee > —__——— ————$_$_$$__— — 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Statement 


Shows ’44 Net 


Toronto, Ont.—The Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, has issued 
its financial report for the year end- 
ing July 31, 1944. Net profit for the 
year, including $153,080 refundable 
portion of the excess profits tax, 
amounted to $658,780 compared with 
$626,257, inclusive of $450,000 re- 
fundable tax, for the preceding year. 
Of the net profit for the year end- 
ing July 31, 1944, $505,700 was re- 
tained, against $176,257 the previous 
year. 

Operating profits of $2,127,405 are, 
after giving effect to the profit con- 
trol arrangement, effective from Aug. 
1, 1943, under which the milling in- 
dustry receives a rebate on the cost 
of wheat to permit the sale of do- 
mestic flour at the ceiling price and 
refunds a portion of the rebate to 
the extent of any excess profits from 
such sales. This arrangement was 
not in effect in the preceding year. 
Determination of the standard base 
for profits also contributed to reduc- 
ing the requirements for income and 
excess profits taxes, with the result 
tax provision, exclusive of the re- 
fundable portion, declined to $1,077,- 
580 from $1,975,000 for 1942-43. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 

















Yr. ended Yr. ended 

July 31,'44 July 31, °43 

Oper. profit «+ *$2,127.405 $3,061,332 
BMWORE, BBG. occccicns 63,581 46,185 
$2,190,986 $3,107,517 

Bond, deb., int. 168,513 120,460 
Depreciation ....... 208,073 325,000 
ND ns 66 6eses ane 73,045 37,170 
Loss disp. assets .... 4,994 23,630 
Profit before tax . $1,736,360 $2,601,257 
PT Tere ee 1,077,580 1,975,000 
ae $ 658,780 $ 626,257 
eee, COE 2. cvccs 153,080 450,000 
Retained net ..... $ 505,700 $ 176,257 


*After rebates to government on sales of 
domestic flour. tBefore rebates to govern- 
ment on sales of domestic flour 


Profit of $505,700 


CURRENT ASSETS 





July 31, '44 July 31, °43 

ee ee ee eee $ 149,784 $ 169,345 
Dom. bonds ....... 165,000 265,000 
Receiv's (net) 1,857,622 3,489 926 
Inventories 2.06... 5,840.486 6,101,752 
*Investments ....... 178,120 178,041 
DREGE. waisrewseceas 166,819 182,180 
$8,357,731 $10,386,244 

*Includes mortgages, exchange seats and 


properties acquired, held for sale. 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 
July 31,'°44 July 31, ’43 





Bk. loans (secured). $1, $4.063,602 
Accounts payable ... 2, 2,050,734 
Accrued taxes ...... 1,46 2,490,827 
Bond, deb., int. 33,708 19,262 
ee) rr 200,000 a 

$5,967,942 $8,624,426 


NET WORKING CAPITAL 
July 31, °44 July 31, °43 
Current assets ...... $8 357,731 $10,386,244 
Current liabilities 5,967,942 8,624,426 





Working capital .... $2,389,789 $ 1,761,818 

Demand for all products of Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., in the year 
closing July 31, 1944, continued at a 
high level and sales for the period 
exceeded the previous peak year of 


1942-43. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
TO U. S. EXCEED LAST YEAR 


Toronto, Ont.—Shipments of Cana- 
dian grains to the United States dur- 
ing the first 29 weeks of the current 
crop year are reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics to total 
144,000,000 bus, with wheat account- 
ing for more than half of this total. 
About 31,000,000 bus out of the 76,- 
000,000 of wheat shipped to the Unit- 
ed States have, however, been re- 
exported overseas from American 
ports. 

During a similar period in 1943-44 
Canada shipped over 107,000,C00 bus 
of wheat south, but about 70,000,000 
bus of this wheat remained in the 





United States for livestock feeding 
and milling in bond. 

The movement of oats and barley 
to the United States, in contrast to 
wheat, has been greater than a year 
ago. Shipments of oats totaled 40,- 
000,000 bus, as against 26,000,000 last 
year, while barley amounted to 22,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 16,000,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Latent Water Power 
in Quebec Enhances 
Postwar Industries 


Toronto, Ont.—One of the features 
of Canada’s industrial outlook for 
postwar years is the enormous water- 
power potential latent in the province 
of Quebec. It is doubtful if any simi- 
lar area of the earth’s surface offers 
so rich a harvest of power for in- 
dustrial uses. 

Already Quebec has a considerable 
volume of hydroelectric power de- 
veloped and in use, but the amount 
undeveloped is vastly greater. Much 
of this is tributary to the St. Law- 
rence River and within easy reach 
of the Atlantic seaboard, which, in 
turn, means that all the great world 
markets where Canada is accustomed 
to marketing wheat, flour, cereals, 
meat, timber and other products are 
easily accessible to manufacturing 
plants located within the Quebec 
power zone. 

Those who are now studying the 
Canadian situation with regard to 
postwar development are being more 
and more impressed by the power 
factor. This may be the solution of 
perhaps the greatest problems with 
which this country will be confronted 
when the world gets down to hard 
realities in the search for markets. 
—A. H. B. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TORONTO VISITOR 
Toronto, Ont.—F. L. Bishop, who 
operates a 250-bbl flour mill at Bat- 
tleford, Sask., visited the Toronto 
office of The Northwestern Miller re- 
cently. He is a member of the flour 
and cereal administration at Ottawa. 

















PACKAGE SIZE SCHEDULES 

INCLUDE CAKE FLOUR 
* Toronto, Ont.—In The North- 
western Miller of Feb. 21 an item 
of news in the Canadian depart- 
ment about packages of flour in 
Canada gave the impression that 
cake flour can now be packed in 
3-Ib bags. This is not correct. 
As stated in this report, although 
the original order and amend- 
ment limiting packages of flour, 
etc., has been revoked, Canadian 
millers decided to continue using 
the sizes in effect. That is, flour 
in bags is limited to 7’s, 24’s, 
49’s and 98’s. Farina, wheatlets, 
wheat granules, cracked wheat, 
whole wheat flour, graham flour 
and edible bran may be packed in 
3-lb bags, but they may also be 
packed in 7’s, 24’s, 49’s and 98's. 
In pasteboard or cellophane pack- 
ages there have been no restric- 
tions as to size. 
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Sacked Wheat Moving 
to Russia and 
British Empire 

Vancouver, B. C.—Movemeni o/ 
sacked wheat to British Empire coun. 
tries and also to Russia under Jjend. 
lease arrangements is already under 
way from British Columbia coast 
ports. The volume so far has not 
been large, but exporters expect a 
movement of around 15,000,000 bus 
under this arrangement within th 
next few months. 

The movement depends entirely on 
the number of ocean vessels made 
available for such movement. One 
vessel has already loaded a part cargo 
of sacked wheat at Prince Rupert and 
came here to complete her cargo, 
This Prince Rupert movement was 
the first from that elevator in two 
years. 

Total grain exports from Vancov- 
ver elevators in the crop year to date 
are under 2,000,000 bus, which com- 
pares with more than 14,400,000 bus 
in the comparative period last season. 
The heavy movement last season was 
due almost entirely to CCC purchases 
of wheat for feed. 

One grain elevator at Vancouver 
now has sacking facilities for wheat 
and is enlarging this capacity, while 
another house has made application 
for priority of machinery on instruc- 
tions from the Canadian Wheat 
Board, which is directing the sacked 
wheat movement from Canada. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE - 


WINNIPEG BAKERY WORKERS 
SIGN LABOR AGREEMENT 


Winnipeg, Man.—A long negotiated 
labor agreement between Winnipeg 
bakery workers and Canada Bread 
Picardy’s, Weston’s Bread and Cake, 
and Bryce’s Bakeries has been con- 
cluded, according to W. T. White, the 
employees’ union secretary. 

Mr. White said the agreement which 
was signed by representatives of the 
companies concerned, and the plant 
union chairmen, provides for a union 
shop, and has seniority provisions 
for its members. Mr. White said the 
agreement was patterned after a sim- 
ilar one in Toronto, and amended 
to suit local conditions. 
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DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS 
DOMINATE FEED SITUATION 


Winnipeg, Man.—The feed problem 
in Canada at the present time is pri- 
marily one of distribution. The over- 
all supply situation, especially if 
wheat reserves are looked upon as 
feed reserves, is not stringent. These 
supplies of feed concentrates are, for 
the most part, however, located at 
the lakehead, in country elevators 
and on farms in the prairie provinces. 

The railways, hampered by heavy 
snow and freezing conditions, face 4 
difficult task in maintaining an ade- 
quate stream of wheat moving to the 
eastern seaboard for export overseas 
and at the same time keeping eastern 
Canada supplied with feed grains, ac- 
cording to the quarterly coarse grain 
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review of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The grain carriers on the lakes this 
year moved a record 456,000,000 bus 
out of the Fort William-Port Arthur 
terminals. Boxcars had to be shifted 
to haul from country elevators 
in order to keep ahead of the de- 
mands of lake freighters. Since the 
close of navigation it has been pos- 
sible to build lakehead stocks up 
until they are now nearly double 
those of a year ago. However, the 
rail movement east has declined by 
over 50% so that eastern feeders 
using western grains have begun to 
feel the pinch. 

Fortunately, emergency reserve 
stocks of feed grains have been ac- 
cumulated by the feeds administra- 
tor at Montreal, Toronto and Sarnia. 
The bulk of this grain is located in 
Montreal, but releases are being made 
from all three points to supplement 
receipts by rail from the lakehead. 
The drain is especially heavy in west- 
ern Ontario and reserves of feed 
wheat at Sarnia have been halved 
in recent weeks, the report said. 
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Australia Hikes Wheat 
Price Guarantee to 
Encourage Planting 


Toronto, Ont.—A cable from the 
Canadian trade commissioner at Mel- 
bourne, dated Feb. 17, states that 
unsold wheat stocks in Australia as 
of Feb. 10 totaled 84,000,000 bus. 
Harvesting is practically completed 
and the yield of the new crop is esti- 
mated at 52,000,000 bus. 

The federal cabinet has decided 
that for the 1945-46 wheat harvest 
the Scully wheat quota scheme will 
be dispensed with and that as a first 


advance there will be an over-all 
guaranteed price of 75c bu to grow- 
ers. The Scully quota plan at pres- 
ent provides for payment of 72c at 


sidings for the first 3,000 bus, with 
an advance of 53c for wheat in ex- 
cess of the first 3,000 bus. 

The inducements now given wheat 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Canadian 1945 Wheat Policy Holds 
Fixed Initial Price at $1.25 Bu 


farmers to plant more grain are (1) 
increased guaranteed prices, (2) tem- 
porary registration for one year to 
any person who desires to plant 
wheat, (3) doubling up of wheat 
acreages that have failed and (4) 
licensed farmers may plant a greater 
basic acreage.—A. H. B. 
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5% OF CANADIAN MILLFEED 
OUTPUT GOING FOR EXPORT 


Toronto, Ont.—Exports of millfeed 
from Canada are rigidly controlled 
and are running at about 5% of the 
production. Total output in the first 
five months of present crop year, 
August to December, amounted to 
345,233 tons, while exports in that 
period were 18,392 tons, leaving 326,- 
923 tons for consumption in the do- 
mestic market. The breakdown of 
millfeed production in the five months 
was bran 139,611 tons, shorts 134,- 
319 tons, middlings 71,303 tons. 
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MINNESOTA MEETING OFF 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Associat- 
ed Bakers of Minnesota will not hold 
the regular convention this year, in 
line with the government’s request. 
Instead, the officers and directors 
of the association are planning to 
hold a number of regional meetings 
throughout the state to keep mem- 
bers posted on new developments. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. K. BUYS ROLLED OATS 


Toronto, Ont.— Canadian cereal 
mills received a substantial order for 
rolled oats from the British Ministry 
of Food during the past week. These 
mills now have enough business 
booked to keep them operating to ca- 
pacity until the end of April and ad- 
ditional orders are pending. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LANGENDORF NET LOWER 


San Francisco, Cal.—The report of 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., 
San Francisco, for the 26 weeks end- 
ed Dec. 31, 1944, shows net profit of 
$198,975 compared with $202,779 in 
the same period a year earlier. 





























Western Association Organized 
by Independent Canadian Millers 


> 


Winnipeg, Man.—Independent Mill- 
ers of Western Canada met in Win- 
nipeg, Feb. 27, and organized the 
Western Millers Association, an or- 
ganization to unify all of these mill- 
ing interests. The executive will con- 
sist of nine members, three from each 
province. Manitoba’s representatives 
on the executive are: S. Kanee, Soo 
Line Mills, Winnipeg; A. W. Harrison, 
Harrison Company, Homewood, Man- 
itoba, and George Friesen of Morris 
Milling Co., Morris, Manitoba. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta have yet to 


elect members of the executive. 

B. J. Allbright, Waskesiu Mills, 
Prince Albert, Sask., and P. P. Fisher, 
Rosthern, Sask., were elected pro- 
visional president and secretary re- 
spectively. Approximately 60 inde- 
pendent mills are members of the 


new association. 

Up to the present, there have been 
three separate provincial millers as- 
sociations representing the independ- 
ent mills, but this is the first time 
that they have been brought together 
under one parent organization. These 
provincial associations now form 
branches of the new Western Mill- 
ers Association, and each will look 
after its own provincial matters. 

The new organization will hold an- 


nual meetings alternately in each of 
the three prairie provinces. The 
elected executive will choose its own 
president, vice president, and secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

About 20 Manitoba mills were rep- 
resented at the organization meeting, 
and also in attendance were Norman 
McEachern, Wetaskiwin, Alberta, 
president of the Alberta Millers As- 
sociation; L. Bishop of the Bishop Mill- 
ing Co., Battleford, Saskatchewan; 
A. E. Reesor, milling superintendent 
of the Union Supply Co., Ltd., Ros- 
thern; S. M. Goodman, Hub City Flour 
Mills, Saskatoon, Sask; and Geo. Me- 
Arthur of Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Ltd., Toronto. Mr. McArthur was 
former secretary of the Ontario Flour 
Millers Association. Mr. Fisher and 
Mr. Allbright were in charge of the 
organization work. 

Mr. Allbright, the provisional presi- 
dent of the Western Millers Asso- 
ciation, has been engaged in the mill- 
ing business for more than 50 years, 
starting as an apprentice in England. 
Mr. Fisher, the provisional secretary- 
treasurer, has been associated with 
the grain and milling trade of Can- 
ada for roughly 25 years, and at pres- 
ent is president of the Union Supply 
Co., Ltd., Rosthern, Sask., the old- 
est milling company in that province. 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Dominion 
government’s wheat policy for West- 
ern Canada for 1945-46, announced 
late last week, involves the continua- 
tion of the fixed initial price of $1.25 
bu for No. 1 northern wheat in store 
at Fort William, Port Arthur and 
Vancouver, and the issuing of par- 
ticipation certificates. 

In announcing the policy, Trade 
Minister MacKinnon said, “The 
change in wheat policy is the inclu- 
sion of a firm limitation on produc- 
ers’ marketings in 1945-46 to 14 bus 
per authorized acre. In previous crop 
years a limitation on marketings has 
been established on the basis of per- 
mitting the marketing of as much 
wheat as could be sold in the com- 
mercial domestic market, and in the 
export market. This policy assumed 
the carrying of a large wartime re- 
serve of wheat in Canada. In the 
opinion of the government, the need 
for a large wartime reserve of wheat 
is now passing, the market demand 
in 1945-46 will be supplied out of the 
accumulated reserves and 1945-46 
marketings by producers. The limi- 
tation on marketing to 14 bus per 
authorized acre, provides for a sub- 
stantial reduction of commercial 
stocks of wheat in Canada by July 
31, 1946, and represents the applica- 
tion of a new principle, necessary to 
the transition from a wartime to a 
peacetime basis.” 

Mr. MacKinnon stated that the 
Dominion government does not feel 
that postwar policies should be un- 
duly influenced by large stocks of 
wheat accumulated during the war. 
He also stressed the fact that the 
limitation of marketings to 14 bus 
per authorized acre in 1945-46 is 
final and will not be altered at a 
later date. He contended that the 
carry-over at the end of the current 
crop year plus wheat marketed by 
producers under the 14-bu limitation 
will provide sufficient wheat to take 
care of market demand in the coming 
crop year. 

Minimum prices of 45c bu for oats, 
and 60c bu for barley, basis top 
grades in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, will again be effective 
during 1945-46. Advance equaliza- 
tion payments of 10c bu on oats and 
15c bu on barley will continue, and 
will be made at the time of delivery. 

Mr. MacKinnon said that stocks of 
wheat acquired by the crown on 
Sept. 27, 1943, have now been dis- 
posed of, and the government has 
acquired a new stock of wheat for 
mutual aid purposes. (Sept. 27, 1943, 
was the date on which trading on 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange was 
suspended by order-in-council of the 
Dominion government.) The new 
purchases of crown wheat will permit 
the closing out of the 1943-44 Wheat 
Board account before the end of the 
present crop year, and insures a pay- 
ment on 1943-44 participation cer- 
tificates. 

In providing for participation cer- 
tificates covering 1945-46 deliveries to 
the board, the announcement pointed 
out that 1943 and 1944 crops will be 
sold before sale of wheat produced 
in 1945 is commenced. Actually the 
board will not start to sell 1945 
wheat until 1946, and consequently 
substantial carrying charges will ac- 
crue against 1945-46 deliveries be- 
fore these deliveries are finally sold. 

The Canadian Wheat Board’s fixed 
price for No. 1 Canadian western 
flaxseed, basis in store Fort William 
and Port Arthur, will continue un- 
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changed at $2.75 bu for the 1945-46 
crop year, Mr. MacKinnon said. 

Apart from the price of flaxseed, 
agricultural officials in western Can- 
ada expressed general satisfaction 
with the announced policy for 1945- 
45. It was pointed out that at the 
Dominion-Provincial conference on 
production, held in Ottawa during 
December, increased flax acreage was 
requested. Western experts are con- 
vinced that the increase cannot be 
achieved without a price of $3 or 
$3.25 bu for flaxseed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. D. READ APPOINTED 


Winnipeg, .Man.—J. D. Read, gen- 
eral manager, Saskatchewan Pool 
Elevators, Ltd., has announced the 
appointment of F. L. M. Arnold, man- 
ager of the export department at 
Winnipeg, asmanagerof Saskatchewan 
Pool Elevators, Ltd., and Saskatche- 
wan Pool Terminals, Ltd., at Winni- 
peg. He succeeds the late F. M. Mc- 
Laren, who died a few weeks ago. 














CCC SELLING AUSTRALIAN 
ROLLED WHEAT 

Los Angeles, Cal.—On Feb. 12 
the Commodity Credit Corp. of- 
fered to the public the first car of 
rolled wheat taken from the pile 
of Australian wheat stored on 
the ground in Los Angeles. This 
wheat is being sold by the CCC 
as rolled feed wheat at $50 ton, 
sacked, f.o.b. any railway station 
within the seven southern Cali- 
fornia counties. The reason for 
the limited consuming area is be- 
cause of the quarantine restric- 
tions by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture against 
importing Australian wheat for 
fear of “flag smut.” The depart- 
ment lifted these restrictions last 
fall to permit the CCC to bring 
into the states six cargoes, pro- 
viding it was unloaded in Los An- 
geles, rolled and tagged as im- 
ported Australian wheat, and 
could only be shipped to feeders 
within the seven southern Cali- 
fornia counties, which are non- 
producing wheat counties. 


* © 


DANISH FLOUR NEWS 

London, Eng.—In a letter re- 
cently received by the London 
Office of The Northwestern Mill- 
er from a Danish refugee in 
Sweden, some particulars were 
given about a few of the Danish 
flour firms. The following facts 
were contained in the letter: 

Rud. Madsen is dead and his 
son, Einar, is carrying on the 
business. He handles Danish 
flour. So also do the former flour 
importing firms of Otto Madsen 
of which Daniel Hansen is still 
the manager, and G. Bang, who 
in addition to his own business 
manages the business of the late 
Flemming Bang for the latter’s 
widow. Her son, still in Den- 
mark, is studying to be a doc- 
tor. 

The writer of the letter stated 
that trading in Danish flour is 
not very profitable but the firms 
handling it manage to keep go- 
ing, though with depleted staffs. 
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Rhodesians Want Their White Bread 


White bread still is the favorite in 
Rhodesia and South Africa. Wartime 
experience with the national loaf, 
which is practically a whole wheat 
product, has left the public decidedly 
unimpressed, according to the follow- 
ing report which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Baker and Confectioner 
of London. 

It is stated in official circles in 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, that if 
the government had been able to ob- 


tain wheat supplies ordered from 
Australia, it was the intention to go 
back to white bread immediately. 
Owing to the unprecedented drouth, 
Australia could not supply the wheat. 
Negotiations are now proceeding to 
obtain wheat from other sources and 
the return to white bread in the 
colony is dependent on the success- 
ful outcome of these negotiations. 
It is stated that roughly one Eu- 
ropean in four in Salisbury is now 
eating white bread for “health rea- 


sons,” but doctors do not believe that 
the city is as unhealthy as the fig- 
ures would suggest. The proportion 
of white bread eaters is also high in 
other Rhodesian towns. A baker in 
Salisbury said that the issue of per- 
mits for white bread was continuing 
unabated. One baker was so indig- 
nant that Rhodesians could not 
“take it” in a total war that he had 
refused to supply white bread to 
healthy looking applicants in spite of 
their Supply Department permits, 
which are issued automatically on 
doctor’s certificates that the white 
bread is needed for health reasons. 
There are, of course, many gen- 





TO COMPANY PRESIDENTS: =e Gece aa saan 


Today—thanks largely to you and other industrial executives—22,000,- 
000 civilian workers are speeding victory and achieving postwar secu- 
rity through the Payroll Savings Plan. Over 60% of the 6th War Loan 
subscriptions came from this source—and, between drives, this forward- 
looking plan has been responsible for 3 out of 4 War Bond sales! 

Good as this record is, the Payroll Savings Plan can be still more effec- 
tive. Believing this can best be accomplished by giving Bond buyers a 
definite idea of the many benefits accruing to them, the War Finance 
Division has prepared a variety of active aids for employee education. 
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This new “ammunition” includes: 


a—An entertaining, swift-paced moving picture, graphically 
showing the importance of buying—and holding—War Bonds. 

b—An interesting, easy-to-read booklet, explaining how Wat 
Bonds may be accumulated to provide education for children, 


homes, retirement incomes, etc. 


c—Attractive, handy War Bond envelopes, enabling Bond 
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holders to note each separate purchase—and the specific purpose 
for which each Bond or group of Bonds was bought. 


Passing this particular ammunition requires that you reappraise your 
own company’s Payroll Savings Plan. Have your own War Bond Chair- 
man contact the local War Finance Committee—today! They will wel- 


come the chance to discuss this new program with you. 





The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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uine cases, but not so many as thoge 
in favor of white bread profess. Some 
bakers say that people who Claimeg 
they needed white bread for healt) 
purposes should pay extra for it, anq 
a charge of 2d per loaf has been Sug. 
gested. Such a measure would cy 
the bogus applications. It is estj. 
mated that the number of people jp 
Salisbury alone who have been jg. 
sued permits to buy white breaq 
must be about 3,000. In Southery 
Rhodesia as a whole about 8,000 per. 
mits appear to have been issued. The 
Supply Department bulletin showeg 
that about 350 to 400 new permits 
were being issued every month and 
many of the people who received 
them were undoubtedly fit enough to 
eat the national loaf. Even these fig- 
ures do not reflect how much white 
bread is really being consumed. Ip 
some Rhodesian bakeries white bread 
is given merely on sight of the med. 
ical certificates. The request to the 
authorities for a permit in such in. 
stances never reached the Supply De. 
partment. 

The Rhodesian government, it js 
said, had failed to produce a work. 
able rationing system for bread, but 
something would have to be done by 
the government, as the wheat short- 
age was serious and threatened to be 
so for some time to come. It might 
be best in the general interest to 
abolish all white bread and provide 
a semi-white loaf of 85% extraction 
This loaf would be very similar to 
that used in Great Britain all through 
the war. If such a loaf and the ex. 
isting national loaf of 95% extrac. 
tion were both available and the na- 
tive demand for bread was prevented 
from increasing during the period of 
the wheat shortage, it should be pos- 
sible to meet all the needs. Much 
of the clamour against the brown 
loaf was based on the lack of variety, 
but the government was undoubtedly 
at fault in framing regulations which 
permitted the present loopholes, so 
that practically anyone who wished 
to eat white bread could do so by at- 
tending to what had become a mere 
formality. 

It is pointed out that in the Union 
of South Africa it is far less easy 
for the invalid to obtain the white 
bread he may genuinely need. The 
sale of war bread in South Africa is 
spread over the whole country and, 
although there are frequent grumbles 
about it in the daily newspapers, the 
people as a whole have now resigned 
themselves to it. Many South African 
housewives are sifting the meal sold 
by grocers and other dealers and us- 
ing it to bake their own white bread, 
but this activity is restricted by the 
shortage of butter and other com- 
modities needed for its production. 
This has also restricted the home 
manufacture of confectionery made 
with sifted flour. Some Rhodesian 
housewives also bake their own white 
bread. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 





DUNWOODY SCHOOL VISsiT 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The stafi and 
students of the Dunwoody Baking 
School, Minneapolis, recently were 
guests of the International Milling 
Co. They were taken on the trading 
floor of the Chamber of Commerce, 
where trading in the wheat pit was 
explained. Later, in the companys 
laboratory, various routine baking 
tests were made, with company em- 
ployees explaining the reasons for 
each step followed in determining 
flour values. Educational trips of 
this kind are a feature of the school’s 
curriculum. 
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In 93 words, you have expressed a thought we'd like to pass on... 
Naturally, we’re very proud of the recognition you have given our 
efforts to maintain Bemis’ tradional quality during a critical period, 
but more important, letters like yours can go 4 long vg | toward 
boosting the morale of all of us engaged in business. We're going 
to write a few like it ourselves, and we’re printing yours here. 


Do you mind? 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Saint Louis 


23 Plants Throughout The Country 
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Stupped Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








“FORMULA FEEDS.” —The feed 
world is having a jitter or two over 
the term “mixed feeds.” Inelegant 
and inexact—those are some of the 
indictments against it. A lot of ink 
has been spilled in the dispute, and 
The Northwestern Miller’s young 
journalistic brother Feedstuffs has 
done much of the spilling. There 
have been quizzes right and left about 
what substitute nomenclature should 
be used. Among the candidate ad- 
jectives polling strongest are bal- 
anced, blended, manufactured, proc- 
essed, prepared, formulated and com- 
mercial. Out of the huddle Feed- 
stuffs picks “formula feeds” and 
plumps for it hard. 

There are some amusing sidelights 
on this etymological ruckus, as may 
be judged from this excerpt from the 
editorial columns of Feedstuffs: 

“To slip for the moment from our 
usual faultless diction into the vulgar 
vernacular, we have had the pants 
kidded off us in the past fortnight 
because on Feb. 10 in these comments 
we reported—and applauded — an 
overwhelming vote from feed manu- 
facturers against the continued use 
of the term ‘mixed feed.’ Then, in 
the market review that followed the 
editorial closer than night follows 
day, we published an 18-point cap 
headline which read: ‘Mixed Feed 
Production Curtailed.’ 

“Well, the same guy did not write 
the headline that wrote the editorial, 
but the incident does show how diffi- 
cult it is, and is going to be, to get 
away from thinking in terms of mixed 
feeds and to get people to refer to the 
product by any other name. It will 
take time to break the habit, but it 
can be done if enough effort is put 
behind it. 

“The slip had the advantage of 
causing the matter to be discussed at 
one of our staff conferences. It may 
be of interest to our readers to know 
that, despite the fact that in the 
questionnaire survey several other al- 
ternate terms had received a larger 
vote, our staff expressed a strong 
preference for ‘formula feeds,’ and 
that is going to be our style hence- 
forth. Our reasons are these: (1) 
The term formula feeds is highly allit- 
erative; it is easy to say, write or 
remember—easier, in fact, than is 
mixed feeds. Say it a few times to 
yourself and you will have a hard 
time saying anything else. This is 
not true of the adjectives balanced, 
blended, manufactured, processed ur 
prepared. (2) Formula feeds is prop- 
erly descriptive of the product. (3) 
The word formula contains only two 
more letters than mixed, which may 
not mean much to anyone else but is 
quite important to a harassed head- 
line writer who has to make his cap- 
tion meet a rigid space requirement. 

“Just one more report and we are 
going to close the book on the sub- 
ject. As we mentioned in our Feb. 
10 editorial, a similar questionnaire 
to the one sent feed manufacturers 
subsequently was mailed to 500 re- 
tail dealers and small mixing plants. 
First returns totaled 77, of which 67 
were in favor of discontinuing use of 
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the term mixed feed while 10 favored 
retaining it. 

“One reply recorded a vote against 
mixed feed, but there was a postscript 
appended: ‘Mixed feeds isn’t as ugly 
a word as Feedstuffs!’ ”’ 


. BRAVO the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch for its self-termed “Revolt 
Against Radio Plug-Uglies”! Ever 
since D-Day, Station KSD, owned by 
the newspaper, has barred the use of 
commercials in the middle of its own 
news broadcasts and has refused to 
permit the sponsorship of news pro- 
grams by advertisers who deal in 
palliatives for bodily aches and pains, 
stomach acidity and gas, body odors, 
enlarged pores, bad breath, and as 
the Post-Dispatch puts it, “a thou- 
sand and one equally revolting sub- 
jects.” Cartooning the situa- 
tion, the St. Louis newspaper drama- 
tizes the interlarding of “Buy Our 
Laxative” and “Try Our Colic Cure” 
between bursts of world-shaking 
news. The same raucous, blatant, 
alarming orator is pictured as first 
wearing us down with his irritating 
insistence and his deadly burden of 
the world’s woes and then telling us 
blithely and with equal emphasis and 
insistence what nostrum will cure 
our—by that time—very intense 
weariness and depression. Then a 
trifle more news and some more 
nostrum—ad nauseam. 


Traffic is growing thicker upon the 
descriptive labeling highway where 
the chief offensive against grade la- 
beling is moving forward. New units 
in that corps are provided by the 
macaroni manufacturers, who have 
fallen in line with the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America. The macaroni 
makers have concluded that good de- 
scriptive labeling is “fairer to both 
manufacturer and consumer” than 
grade labeling. 


BASIC BREAKFASTS.—tThe break- 
fast cereal folks are not at the tail 
end of the industrial procession when 
it comes to the matter of persuading 
people to eat more of this and that. 
In this case, of course, it is a matter 
of persuading people to eat more por- 
ridge and flakes and puffs and 
crunchies and such-like things. 

About a year ago seven breakfast 
cereal manufacturers (now there are 
nine) got together and formed the 
Cereal Institute, Inc., with a manag- 
ing director, a home economics direc- 
tor, and offices at 135 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago. Now there is an extension 
director, and from him comes a hand- 
some dossier of leaflets and pam- 
phlets showing what the institute has 
done in the way of research and edu- 
cational material. Chief of these ma- 
terials is an effective booklet cap- 
tioned, “Good Morning! Did You Eat 
a Good Breakfast?” (Accent on the 
“sood.’’) 

Chester K. Hayes, the extension 
director, calls attention to the fact 
that authorities have stated that the 
basic breakfast pattern should con- 








sist of fruit, cereal, milk, bread and 
butter, supplemented by eggs or meat 
when necessary. Therefore, he ap- 
propriately suggests, all the produc- 


ers and distributors of these products’ 


have common cause in the program 
for improving the breakfast eating 
habits of the general public. 


@ The educational approach, as in the 
case of the flour and bread industries, 
is through the school door. Material 
of high quality has been organized to 
complement the teaching of many 
subjects of a foods and nutrition 
course, among them meal planning, 
table service, food buying, nutrition, 
party meals and budgeting. Teach- 
ing outlines are provided. The ulti- 
mate object, of course, is to glorify 
breakfast, “the morale meal,” through 
the serving of a menu balanced to the 
nutritional needs of the entire family, 
with an eye also to the element of 
economy in time, energy and money. 
Breakfast cereals are not in the least 
neglected in the packet of educational 
materials, but the plugging is by no 
means as deafening as it is on the 
radio commercials. The basic break- 
fast pattern does pretty well by 
bread, but naturally cereals are per- 
mitted to occupy the most important 
spot. You wouldn’t eat toast and 
cereal—you’d eat cereal and maybe 
toast, too. But let’s be reasonable— 
how many dishes of nice steaming 
or crackling cereal do you see in the 
booklets about bread? 

The argument for a big breakfast 
is up the right alley. “You can’t 
breakfast like a bird and work like 
a horse!” We get about 20% of 
our daily nourishment from _ the 
breakfast dishes, and should get 28. 
We skimp on breakfast time, too. 
“On the whole,” Elmo Roper, a food 
researcher, is quoted as saying, “the 
time spent for breakfast seems to be 
a kind of compromise between ap- 
pearing punctually at the place of 
work and the desire te sleep as long 
as possible.” 


@ Truly American — Ready-to-eat 
breakfast cereals, we learn from the 
highly interesting account of what 
the world eats and has eaten at its 
morning meal, are an American inno- 
vation. The European world got its 
first glimpse and taste of them at 
the famous “American Corn Kitchen” 
exhibited at the Paris Exposition of 
1900. 

“The story of the American break- 
fast” (and we quote) “is the story 
of the making of America. Corn- 
meal mush, cornbread, hominy, oat- 
meal, wheat and barley porridge, rice 
and many other cereal foods appear 
again and again on breakfast menus 
of all nationalities. Cereals are one 
of the few foods that have been com- 
mon to the breakfast table from: the 
time of the Colonists. 

“The heritage of the American 
breakfast is international, dating 
back to the beginning of man’s exist- 
ence. The word itself is derived from 
the two Anglo-Saxon words ‘brecan’ 
and ‘fasten,’ meaning then as now to 
‘break a fast.’ The American break- 
fast borrows the best from the peo- 
ples who settled various sections of 
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the nation and a bit from our natiye 
Indians. Up to and beyond Colonia) 
times, breakfasts were equal jp 
amount to any other meal of the 
day. . 

“The present day conception of 
breakfast is keyed to our changing 
tempo of American living habits 
There is no use to yearn for the good 
old ‘heavy’ breakfasts of grandpa’s 
day. Many of grandpappy’s foods 
aren’t available today. No longer qo 
we need the huge and hearty break. 
fasts that belonged to long days of 
hard physical labor.” 

But we do need plenty of fruit. 
cereal, milk, bread and butter. 


. AN ASPECT of the subsidy 
business is entertainingly presented 
in the House of Representatives by 
the Hon. Reid Murray of Wisconsin, 
who says: “It takes fertilizer, and 
labor, and everything else to produce 
wheat. Then we pay 33c a bushel 
to get rid of it. I am certainly ¢lad 
to know they have stopped that silly 
piece of business. But we are still 
subsidizing the export of flour right 
now. We are paying $20 a bale to 
get rid of cotton right this minute. 
Why do we waste fertilizer and man- 
power during the war to raise a crop 
we have to pay $20 a bale to get rid 
of, to say nothing about the fact that 
we are going to jeopardize our rela- 
tionship with other countries if we 
are going to do the same thing whic} 
we prohibit by our own legislative 
acts.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPANSION IN POSTWAR 
PLANNED BY WARD FIRM 


New York, N. Y.—Moderate exten- 
sion of operations to new localities 
after the war is contemplated by the 
Ward Baking Co., Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board, said in his 
annual report to stockholders of the 
company recently. 

“While for many years past the 
company has confined its operations 
to the plants and market areas in 
which it has long been established,” 
Mr. Russell said, “your management 
contemplates some moderate exten- 
sion of its operations to new locali- 
ties in the general areas in which the 
company now conducts its business. 

“Toward this end, the company has 
purchased or contemplates purchasing 
a limited number of plant sites or 
plant buildings in selected localities 
so that when wartime restrictions are 
lifted these plans may be carried out.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN BAKERIES SALES 
LARGER BUT PROFITS OFF 


Atlanta, Ga——While sales increased 
in 1944, net profits of the American 
Bakeries Co. for 1944 declined, the 
annual report of President C. S. 
Broeman indicated. Net income in 
1944 was $930,490, compared with 51,- 
059,936 in the previous year which 
included 53 weeks. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MINNEAPOLIS MEETING 
Minneapolis, Minn.—City hes!th 
department officials will have charge 
of the program for the March 13 
meeting of the Associated Bakers of 
Minneapolis. The meeting will be 
held at the Leamington Hotel, «nd 
the subject scheduled for discussion 

will be bakery sanitation. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR DESTROYED 
Clarksdale, Miss.—Federal food and 























drug officials recently destroyed 811 | 


sacks of flour seized from the Delta 
Grocery & Cotton Co. 
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A new development 
greatly ex- 
fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
; abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


(2) 


SUT y a ° 
guava & Which 
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{521 N. 16th St. 





e Address “RAYBAR” 


Ca 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
‘ ) 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
ail 


Bourse Building 
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A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
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Quality Millers for 
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DEATHS 


Fred W. Drum, a former vice presi- 
dent and salesman for Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, died Feb. 28 at Covina, 
Cal., where he had made his home 
since his retirement in 1939. He 
joined the Cargill organization in 
1906, and throughout the interven- 
ing years was a familiar figure on 
the trading floor. Surviving are his 
widow, a daughter, and a son,- Wil- 
liam F. Drum, who is also with Car- 
gill, at Washington, D. C. Burial was 
in Minneapolis. 





Dudley M. Irwin, 84, Buffalo grain 
merchant for 63 years, died Feb. 28. 
He retired in 1939 after serving for 
15 years as department manager for 
Cargill, Inc. Previously, for 25 years, 
he had operated the D. M. Irwin Grain 
Co. in Buffalo and prior to that was 
in the grain business in Chicago. He 
served as president of the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange for three terms. 


John Henry Crane, 64, Salt Lake 
district sales manager for General 
Mills, Inc., the past four years, died 
at Salt Lake City of a heart attack. 
He had been an employee of Gen- 
eral Mills 24 years, having served in 
the Denver office of the company 20 
years before going to Salt Lake City. 


Walter Rick, 47, general manager 
of the Eagle Baking Co., Chicago, 
died Feb. 26. He underwent an oper- 
ation several months ago but recov- 
ered. He was rushed to a hospital 
Feb. 23 for a blood transfusion, but 
did not recover. He was a director 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago. 


W. W. Winton, 61, for the last eight 
years with the Yukon (Okla.) Mill 
& Grain Co., died suddenly Feb. 27. 
He was secretary and treasurer of 
the company. 


Sol Samuel, 54, president of the Na- 
tional Bag Co., St. Louis, died Feb. 
25 of a heart attack. Surviving are 
a sister and three brothers. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC POSITION AS COUNTRY 
GRAIN SHIPPER CLARIFIED 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has_ issued 
amendment 4 to FPR 2, which clari- 
fies the position of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. as a country shipper of 
grain. 

Following is the text of the amend- 
ment, which becomes effective March 
10, 1945: 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
(Document No. 44476) 
PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 


(FPR 2, Amdt. 4) 
General Pricing Provisions for Certain 
Grains 
\ statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 


herewith, has been 
Federal 


simultaneously 
Division of the 


issued 
filed with the 


Register. 


Section 2.5 of Food Products Regulation 
No. 2 is amended by adding the following 
sentence at the end of the first paragraph: 


“The minimum tests set forth above in this 
paragraph shall not apply to Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which shall be entitled 
to the additional mark-ups provided in this 
section if it meets the requirements set 
forth in paragraphs (a) and (b) hereof.” 
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NEW LOCATION 

Effective March 1, Dailey Mills, 
Inc., occupied its new offices in the 
Exchange National Bank Building, 
Olean, N. Y. The firm’s plant in 
Binghamton, N. Y., was destroyed by 
fire last August, and it is now build- 
ing a new mill in Olean. Construc- 
tion of the building is expected to be 
completed by April 1. 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


Careful, intelligent selection of 


wheat, experienced milling and 
scientific control are the funda- 
mentals that make these flours 
mean extra values to discrimi- 
nating buyers. 
~~ *w* * 
The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















Cfor more than 32 years 
exclusively 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—"Flourists” 


205-6 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


°, 
oe 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 















Country-Milled 
from Country-run | 
Wheat located in | 
| the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
i MANAGED 








WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* ME PHERSON, KANSAS * 
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C. W. Kitchen 


MARKETING SERVICE HEAD— 
New director of the Office of Market- 
ing Services of the War Food Ad- 
ministration is C. W. Kitchen, a vet- 
eran employee of the Department of 
Agriculture. Since 1912 he has been 
closely connected with all phases of 
marketing research and service and 
regulatory work. Prior to the war he 
was chief of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, and during the war he 
has been deputy director of the Office 


ertonal & 


John Merrill, of the bakery service 
department of Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has been 
calling on the New York trade, and 
Ellis D. English, vice president at 
Kansas City, returned to New York 
after a brief trip to Washington. 


C. D. Ashenhurst, formerly sales 
manager for the Ponca City (Okla.) 
Milling Co., Inc., was an Oklahoma 
City visitor while en route home from 
a trip to Texas. 

a 


Recent trade visitors in St. Louis 
included Elmer E. Huffman, sales 
manager, Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita; Jack Dalziel, manager, Model 
Flour Mills, Greeley, Colo., and Her- 
man Hexter, H. Hexter & Son, Cleve- 
land. 

2 

Fred N. Burrall, general sales su- 
pervisor, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, visited trade 
throughout the Pittsburgh territory 
the past week with Phil A. Mohler, 
local representative. 

& 

Charles T. Silverson, Minneapolis, 
vice president of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., stopped off in Chicago on 
his way south on a trip. 

+ 

Frank R. Prina, of the Frank R. 
Prina Corp., New York flour broker, 
is on a business trip to the North- 
west, visiting mill connections. 


Among Nashville trade visitors last 
week were J. R. Henderson of Atlan- 
ta and G. C. Smith of Memphis, both 
of whom represent Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc; C. M. Johnson, Commander- 





Albert E. Tolley 


of Distribution. Under Mr. Kitchen 
the Office of Marketing Services will 
be responsible for various agricul- 
tural marketing programs, including 
food conservation and limitation or- 
ders and their enforcement, estimates 
of civilian food needs and the devel- 
opment of federal standards for ag- 
ricultural products. The office is al- 
so in charge of extensive inspection 
and regulatory work. 


ALBERT E. TOLLEY, executive vice 


Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
Earl Fuqua, Little Rock, Ark., rep- 
resenting Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., Wichita. 

e 


Jack Brown, owner of Internation- 
al Baking Co., Brownsville, Pa., is 
vacationing for three weeks in 
Florida. 

& 

Clarence Shinton, president, God- 
dard Baking Co., Inc., Chester, W. 
Va., is back at his desk after a pro- 
longed illness and operation at the 
Cleveland, Ohio, clinic. 

& 


Peter Calora, president, Real Pie 
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Wilmoth C. Mack 


president of the Ward Baking Co., 
New York, recently was elected presi- 
dent of the Bakers Club of New 
York. He succeeds G. R. Ludlow, 
Quality Bakers of America. 


WILMOTH C. MACK has returned to 
the Chicago offices of the American 
Bakers Association at 105 W. Adams 
St., after two years in the associa- 
tion’s Washington office. At a fare- 
well dinner meeting in Washington 
Mr. Mack was presented with a brief 
case by a group of industry and gov- 


Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is en- 
joying a holiday at Palm Beach, Fla. 
& 


James J. Rodgers, Philadelphia 
flour broker, who has been seriously 
ill, shows marked improvement. 


Charles R. Veeck, production su- 
perintendent, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., has been named 
national chairman of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce tin can sal- 
vage committee. 


William J. deWinter of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and A. B. Sparboe 





HERSHEY BAKERY, WICHITA, 
SOLD TO THREE PARTNERS 


Wichita, Kansas.—Hershey Baking 
Co., largest independent bakery in 
Wichita, has been purchased by three 
men who have formed a partnership. 
Using the initials of their names, 
they have called the new organization 
the Ark Bakers. The partners are 
Jack Armfield, Neil C. Kreeck and 
Harvey Rogers. For the last 12 years 
Mr. Rogers has been manager of the 
Continental Baking Co. at Wichita. 
Mr. Kreeck and Mr. Armfield are 
owners of Peerless Pie Co. Formerly 
Mr. Kreeck was manager for George 
Rushton Baking Co. at Wichita. Mr. 
Armfield and Mr. Kreeck will con- 
tinue to own and operate.the Peerless 
Pie Co. with Mr. Armfield giving his 
attention to the pie business and Mr. 
Kreeck dividing his time between the 
pie company and the baking company. 
Mr. Rogers will spend his time at the 
Ark Bakery. 


B. H. CARTER NAMED HEAD 
OF HOUSTON EXCHANGE 


Houston, Texas.—At the annual 
meeting of the Houston Merchants 
Exchange held recently, B. H. Carter, 
Rogers Grain Co., Houston, was elect- 
ed president for a one-year term. 
W. R. Archer, Uncle Johnny Mills, 
was named first vice president, M. 
M. Field, Lone Star Bag & Bagging 


Co., second vice president, and 
C. R. Weyrich, Houston Bank & 
Trust Co., secretary-treasurer. Roy 


T. James was re-elected to the office 
of managing secretary. L. P. Claus- 
sen was again chosen chief inspector. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW PILLSBURY LABORATORY 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, 
Iowa, has purchased the C. H. Young 
Co. two-story office building there 
and is using it for a laboratory. It 
has been remodeled and redecorated. 
A. E. Blazing is the Pillsbury chemist. 
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Paul Schulze, Sr. 


ernment officials who meet monthly, 
It is expected that Mr. Mack’s work 
in Chicago will include development 
of the statistical services which the 
ABA governors recently approved. 
Joseph M. Creed continues in the 
ABA’s Washington office. 


PAUL SCHULZE, Sr., chairman of 
the board of the Schulze & Birch 
Biscuit Co., Chicago, recently re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws from Concordia Theological 
Seminary, St. Louis. 


of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., have been re- 
elected directors of the Northwest 
Foreign Trade Club, of Minneapolis. 


e 
Walter R. Scott, secretary of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, is in 
Washington this week conferring 


with government officials regarding 
the mass movement of wheat to ports 
and the current boxcar shortage in 
the Southwest. 


Gordon B. Wood, vice president and 
sales manager for Midland Flour 
Milling Co., appears March 9 at the 
Kansas City Advertising and Sales 
Executives Club sales school as a 
speaker on the positive side of the 
question that brand advertising will 
build a profitable and lasting busi- 
ness. The school, called the Town 
Hall of Marketing, is one of the most 
popular among business men in /<an- 
sas City, with several hundred at- 
tending. 

oe 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Lake are 
spending a few weeks in Mexico. Mr. 
Lake, president of Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., visited Kansas City 
last week and stopped in Denver on- 
ly for a day before leaving for the 
south. 
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SHORTER NAME SOUGHT 

E. L. Dutcher, president of the Des 
Moines Feed, Flour, Seed and Grain 
Club, has named a committee to make 
a recommendation for shortening the 
club’s name. Mark Thornburg, execu- 
tive secretary of the Western Grain 
and Feed Association, has been ap- 
pointed chairman. 
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p. E. O’Brien, midwestern manager 
for the grocery products division of 
pilisbury Mills, Inc., was _ notified 
March 5 of the death of his son, Cpl. 
James P. O’Brien, who was killed in 
action after having been overseas 
about six weeks. An only son, the 
corporal was in the mountain in- 
fantry after having received special 
training for many months in this 
country. Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien moved 
to Kansas City a few years ago from 
Minneapolis, where he had been with 
the Pillsbury company for many 
years 








* 






Pfc. Wendell A. Satnan, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. I. Satnan, has been 
awarded the bronze star for heroic 
action in combat, by order of the 
commanding general of the Nine- 
teenth Division. He had previously 
been awarded the combat infantry- 
man’s badge. Pvt. Satnan, who has 
heen in service three years, has been 
overseas since last March, and par- 
ticipated in the Normandy invasion. 


His father is a member of the me- 
chanical department of The North- 
western Miller. 

* 

Cpl. Burdette C. Oswald, who be- 
fore entering the service was a baker 
for C. J. Oswald in Richland Center, 
Wis., is now serving as a baker with 


the Fifth army and for the ground 
forces of the U. S. air corps and navy 
in Italy. He has been overseas since 
December, 1942. 

* 


Herbert D. Read, who was severely 
wounded in maneuvers with the Sixth 
Marine Corps, has been honorably 
discharged and has been returned to 
his former position in the sales force 
of the Chase Bag Co., covering the 
territory in northern Minnesota and 
North Dakota. 


Walter Wilkinson, representative of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. at Wil- 
liamstown, W. Va., has received word 
that his son was injured in the battle 
of Luzon. 
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JOINS PILLSBURY STAFF 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Lila William- 
son, formerly homemaking editor and 


director of the test kitchen of the 
Southern Planter, has joined Pills- 
bury Mills, Ine., as an assistant in 
the Ann Pillsbury home service de- 
partmen While in Virginia, Miss 


Willian son served as secretary of the 
Richmond, Va., Nutrition Council. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
ANNOUNCES COMMITTEES 

New York, N. Y.—Albert E. Tolley, 
Presider t of the Bakers Club, has ap- 
pointed the following committees to 
serve during the present year: 

Nominating: G. R. Ludlow, chair- 
man; William A. Lohman, Jr., vice 
chairman; F. W. Birkenhauer, F. X. 
Ragan, Ralph D. Ward. 

Speakers: R. K. Stritzinger, chair- 
man; Bert D. Ingels, vice chairman; 
R.E. Duvernoy, H. J. Taylor. 

Audit and Finance: Ralph D, Ward, 





chairman; E. B. Keirstead, vice chair- 
man; E. G. Broenniman, Emil Fink, 
Lee Marshall, R. S. Swanson, Hyman 
Waitzman. ; 

Golf: Joseph A. Lee, chairman; R. 
F. Kilthau, vice chairman; J. J. Ben- 
nett, A. A. Clarke, Frank Daniels, 
W. J. Eisner, R. R. Cockley, C. L. 
Lowes, Lee Marshall, Paul F. San- 
borne, Farrar Tilney. 

Entertainment: Charles P. Oliver, 
chairman; R. F. Shrope, vice chair- 
man; Ellis C. Baum, George Getzoff, 
George N. Graf, R. L. Lloyd, L. A. 
Schillinger, J. M. Wilde. 


Library: Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 
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chairman; G. Warren Wheeler, vice 
chairman; Frank S. Bamford, Walter 
D. Ebinger, Frank J. Hale, Peter G. 
Pirrie, H. William Walker, Clifford 
W. Webster. 

House: Charles A. McBride, chair- 
man; Russell L. Coffin, vice chair- 
man; J. A. Adamsen, R. W. Brooks, 
C. E. Casto, W. P. Duff, F. J. Tor- 
rens, Roy Schaberg. 
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GENERAL FOODS SALES 


New York, N. Y.—Sales of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. for 1944 reached a 
record high both in dollars and phys- 


83 


ical quantities. The dollar sales to- 
tal of $296,518,589 was 14% above 
the 1943 figure and since operations 
were under ceiling price regulations, 
this increase represented a similarly 
higher volume of goods sold. Net 
profit for 1944, after all costs, taxes 
and charges was $12,597,205, or about 
$1,500,000 less than 1943, reflecting 
the higher costs of production and dis- 
tribution that could not be compen- 
sated with higher selling prices, Clar- 
ence Francis, chairman, reported. 
The 1944 net, as in 1943, Mr. Francis 
said, was after a provision of $1,500,- 
000 for postwar contingencies. 











































WAR TIME PRODUCTION got you down? Then watch out for smart 
competition that’s planning to hold their heavy volume, or increase it, at 
your expense! Get ready now to meet all threats to your market with better 


quality and a more efficient manufacturing program. 


IT’S EASY ... when you take advantage of Long Company Products Control 
service. Arrange for a Long Company bakery consultant to spend a few days 
with you and your superintendent at regular intervals. He knows baking, for 
he’s familiar with all kinds of shop conditions all over the country. He will 
check your finished products, your ingredients, your fermentation, equipment 
and dough manipulation. He brings his wide experience to help your 
production 











Wrte for complete description of this widely used 
bakery Products Control Service, or ask our 


representative to tell you all about it. 


WE. 


















superintendent solve his most troublesome problems and 
make the best loaf in the market. 


ALSO INCLUDED in the Long Company Products Control service are 
the scoring of your, and your competitors’ breads, the analysis of your 
flours and ingredients, baking tests, the study of your formulas and 
comparative formula reports, composite reports on all leading brands 
of flour, vitamin assay of products, special bulletins, consultation and 
advisory service on all your production problems. It is a complete 
service to help you keep your leadership in your market. 
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NAVY FAMILY—Pictured with his navy family is Ar- 
thur B. Fruen, left, president of the Fruen Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, who is proud of the part his sons are play- 
Next to his father is Richard W., 
F 2/c, who is taking basic engineering at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, Il. 
A., S.K. 3/c, third from the left, is serving somewhere in 
Bruce, the youngest son, and 


ing in World War II. 


the South Pacific area. 
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Roger 





the only one pictured in his uniform, is a lieutenant (j.g.) 
in the navy air corps. 
naval air station in Dallas, Texas. 
service, Richard and Roger were associated with their 
father in the Fruen Milling Co., and Bruce was a student 
at the University of Minnesota. 
Bruce are three ood reasons why Mr. Fruen feels a spe- 
cial glow of pride whenever “Anchors Aweigh” is played. 


He is at present stationed at the 
Before entering the 


Richard, Roger and 





Trade Co-operating 
Committees Are New 
OPA Experiment 


Washington, D. C.—Signs of im- 
proved relationship between price of- 
ficials, enforcement officers and in- 
dustry are clearly found in the an- 
nouncement of the formation of trade 
co-operating committees in the fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry, designed 
to give the trade a voice in educat- 
ing industry as to the meaning and 
purpose of price regulations and to 
make more effective OPA administra- 
tion methods and above all to advise 
with OPA on enforcement methods. 

The program is the outgrowth of 
the efforts of Palmer C. Mendelson, 
partner of the firm of the same name 
in San Francisco, who has been ac- 
tively interested in promoting com- 
mon sense methods in coping with 
enforcement and compliance prob- 
lems. Through his actions interest 
was aroused in the OPA enforcement 
office and support enlisted from Mr. 
Finlay, one of the top food regula- 
tion enforcement staff. 

Preliminary plans have been ap- 
proved at OPA for the enstablish- 
ment of trade co-operating groups 
chosen from producers and distribu- 
tors of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
These committees are not to be con- 
fused with present industry advisory 
committees, whose duties involve rec- 
ommendations for the drafting of 
price regulations. Procedures for the 
operation of the new groups have been 
approved at the Department of Jus- 
tice with the understanding that com- 
mittee members will have no author- 
ity to settle or handle in any way 
violations of OPA regulations. 

According to present OPA plans, 
committees are to be appointed by 
OPA regional administrators from 
segments of the industry and an ap- 
pointee of the OPA regional office 
will serve as committee chairman. 

This new plan will be tested in the 
fresh fruit and vegetable industry 
where compliance and enforcement 
have been complicated by tie-in sales 
and other poorly understood phases 
of regulations for that industry. OPA 
price officials are hopeful that the 
plan can be extended into other food 
fields and that they will mark a new 
era of understanding between indus- 
try and enforcement agents, a weak- 
ness in price control technique which 
has been a source of deep concern 
to OPA. 





RATIONED INGREDIENTS 
FOR VETERANS 

Washington, D. C.—The ration- 
ing division of the Office of Price 
Administration is preparing a new 
regulation covering methods by 
which discharged veterans may 
obtain rationed foods such as 
sugar and also machinery and 
equipment as provided in the G.I. 
bill of rights. Rationing officials 
of that agency are unable to esti- 
mate how large an amount of 
critically tight commodities such 
as sugar and lard will be in- 
volved,, but concerning sugar it 
is said that, if the amount re- 
ceived by veterans under ration- 
ing amounted to as much as 5% 
of the total sugar supply, other 
industrial users might be serious- 
ly affected. However, it is point- 
ed out here that inability to ob- 
tain machinery may act as an 
effective check on any broad de- 
mand from new businesses of 
this nature. OPA expects to 
have its new veteran preference 
rationing procedure available 
within two weeks. 








BORDEN FIRM PURCHASES 
SOY BEAN PRODUCTS CO. 


New York, N. Y.—Acquisition of 
the Soy Bean Products Co., of Chi- 
cago, and Ottawa, Kansas, has been 
announced by Theodore G. Montague, 
president of the Borden Co. Pioneers 
in the whipping agents field and ma- 
jor suppliers of this product to candy 
manufacturers, the new acquisition 
will become a part of Borden’s spe- 
cial products division, under the ex- 
ecutive direction of Vice President 
C. F. Kieser. Sales will be handled 
by the Whitson Products Division of 
Borden, with key sales personnel of 
the Soy Bean Products Co. being re- 
tained. 

“Soyco,” the major product of the 
company, has been used extensively 
by the candy trade as a whipping 
agent and in the bakery field for 
meringues and marshmallow. In ad- 
dition to this product, the Soy Bean 
Products Co. makes a line of tender- 
ized soy nuts and toppers for the 
confectionery trade, as well as salted 
Soyettes for retail. 

General personnel, as well as the 
research and technical staffs, will re- 
main unchanged, according to Mr. 
Kieser. 


French West Africa 
and UNRRA Orders 
for Flour Booked 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration purchased 2,619,000 Ibs 
of 10.25% protein, .47% ash flour last 


week for east coast shipment in 
March. Omar Mills, Inc., Omaha, 
Neb., was the successful bidder at 


$3.25 sack, f.o.b. Omaha. The ship- 
ment is to be packed in 100-lb osna- 
burgs. The agency plans to purchase 
4,000 long tons of flour early in March 
for the Russian Arctic Program, said 
to be the first of more extensive pur- 
chases for this account. 

The War Food Administration pur- 
chased 4,728,000 lbs of flour during 
the week for French West Africa. 
The following vendors participated: 

Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., 2,- 
000,000 Ibs at $3.29, f.o.b. mill. 

Gwinn Bros. & Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., 1,288,000 Ibs at $3.54, f.o.b. 
mill. 

Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., 
948,000 Ibs at $3.51, f.o.b. mill. 

Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., 500,000 lbs at $3.28, f.o.b. 
mill. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CEILING LEVELS ON WHEAT 
IN MARCH, ANALYST SAYS 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Wheat prices 
in terminal markets are expected to 
remain at ceiling levels during March, 
according to George Montgomery, 
grain marketing analyst on the ag- 
ricultural experiment station staff 
here. 

The acute shortage of cars has re- 
stricted shipping so that offerings of 
cash wheat in terminals have been 
inadequate to satisfy demand at ceil- 
ing prices, Mr. Montgomery pointed 
out, adding that daily carlot receints 
of wheat at Kansas City during Feb- 
ruary were only one third to one half 
as large as for the corresponding 
month in 1944. 

Active relief flour buying by the 
government and wheat purchases by 
distilleries for alcohol production have 
increased the demand for lower 
grades of wheat. 

“Even though the car shortage may 
keep terminal prices at ceiling levels 
for some time, an adjustment of 
prices toward a new crop basis is 
expected well in advance of the be- 
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ginning of harvest,” Mr. Montgomery 
commented. Among the factors he 
mentioned as pointing to price aq. 
justment are the indications for ap. 
other large crop of winter wheat 
prospects for a large wheat carry. 
over, possibility of delay and diff. 
culty, after May 1, of moving loap 
wheat and the probability that wheat 
prices during the harvest period wij 
be supported by loans, rather tha; 
by open market purchases whict 
would indicate prices below curren} 
levels. 


——BREAD 


PREDICTS STEADY MARCH 
PRICES FOR FEED GRAIN 


1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Some _ weak. 
ness in local: feed grain prices, byt 


steady prices in terminal markets ap. 
March in the 
opinion of George Montgomery, 


pear probable during 


analyst, Kansas Agyvicu]- 
Station. De 
markets for the 


marketing 
tural Experiment 
in terminal 
corn and grain 


grades of soreliums 


is expected to hold prices at existir 


levels, he said. 

Most sections of the surplus grain- 
producing areas have adequate sup- 
plies this year, in contrast t 
acute shortage of feed and feed 
during the spring and summ of 
1944, Mr. Montgomery said, adding 
that reduction of hog and _ poultry 


corn yields 
numbers and feed 


numbers and high 
balanced livestock 
supplies. 

The and 
weather and road conditions for 
ing grain from farms have delays 
the shipment of corn and 
many areas, Mr 

A large 


car shortage unfa\ 


sorghums in 


gomery said. percent 
the grain sorghums and some 


corn remaining on Kansas farms ji 
too high in moisture to be held un 
He said that 
in many pressure of 
supplies, coupled with decreasin 


late spring or summer. 
areas the 


requirements in late March or 
April, may depress local pric 
If the car 


shortage is. relieved 


movement of corn and grain sor- 
ghums may be sufficient to weaken 
terminal prices for lower grades 

corn and grain sorghums, Mr. ynt- 


gomery concluded. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS BOOK 
BELGIAN DAIRY FEED ORDER 


The War Food 


Washington, D. C. 
Administration has complete 
purchase of 22,400,000 lbs of dairy 
feed for destinations in Belgium 
Specifications on 7,840,000 Ibs 


mixture were: soybean meal 
protein, 40%; No. 2 milo or 
ground, 40%; ground wheat lL: 
ground oats 5%; bone meal .79' 
calcium .75%; salt 1%—guaranteed 
protein analysis 22%, maximum mols- 
ture content 13%. On 14,560,000 Ibs 
of the business, the specifications wert 
the same as the above, except that 
defluorinated phosphate was _ substl- 
tuted for the bone meal. Shipment 


is to be made in 10'%-oz jute ba 
The following vendors partici 
in the Belgian business: 
Burrus Feed Mills, Dallas, Texas, 
2,000,000 Ibs at $3.11 cwt, f.o.b. New 
Orleans. 
Always Ahead Mills, East St. Louls 
Ill., 300,000 Ibs at $3.0465, f.o.b. mill 
Houston (Texas) Milling Co., 5, 
240,000 Ibs at $3.185, f.o.b. New Or- 
leans, and 14,560,000 lbs at $2.97', 
f.o.b. Galveston or Houston. 
Ada (Okla.) Milling Co., 
lbs at $2.85, f.o.b. mill. 
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OPA Issues Revised Ceiling Prices 


For Breakfast Cereal Processors 


Washington, D. C. — A _ revised 
schedule of ceiling prices for break- 
fast cereal processors and repack- 
ers, to become effective March 12, 
1945, was announced March 5 by the 
office of Price Administration. The 
price schedules are provided in ac- 
tion taken in Supplement 11 to FPR- 
1, Amendment 17 to MPR-262 and 
Amendment 2 to SR-14C. 

The new increased prices reflect 
in part increased costs of produc- 
tion which have occurred since 1941, 
according to the OPA. The break- 
fast cereal processors previously were 
held at price levels fixed by the 1942 
general maximum price regulations. 
The following products are affect- 
ed by the OPA ruling: Bran flakes, 
corn flakes, malted cereal granules, 
oat cereal not ready to serve, puffed 
puffed wheat, rice flakes, shred- 


rice, | 
ded wheat, wheat cereal, wheat 
fakes and whole bran. 


New ceiling prices for processors 
and repackers of these products will 
be determined by adding to their 
original ceiling prices—their highest 
March, 1942, price—an amount com- 
puted by multiplying the net weight 
of the sales unit in pounds and frac- 
tions of pounds by the appropriate 


figure in the accompanying table. 
The result of such multiplication will 
provide the processor or repacker 


with his new dollar and cents ceiling. 


xcept 


f 
Ti 
Ui 
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Key Men Under 30 


<> 


in Food Industry 


An example of how this calcula- 
tion is computed, for instance, on 
sales between processor and whole- 
saler is as follows: 

A processor’s 1942 ceiling price 
to wholesalers for a case of 24 18-0z 
packages of corn flakes was $2.60. 
The processor figures the net weight 
of the case to be 27 lbs. Multiply- 
ing the net weight of the case by the 
appropriate correction factor for corn 
flakes (27x$0.0072) results in $0.1944. 
This result, added to his 1942 ceil- 
ing price, gives him his new dollar- 
and-cents ceiling price of $2.79 a 
case to wholesalers. 

New ceiling prices must be com- 
puted and reported to OPA on or 
before March 31, 1945. 

The studies of industry costs in- 
volved examination of the records 
of eight representative companies 
which produce more than 85% of 
the total supply of breakfast ce- 
reals, OPA officials said in explain- 
ing the new ceiling order. The study 
indicated, OPA officials added, that 
because of the 1944 sales volume, a 
price reflecting total cost increases 
would have resulted in net profits 
before taxes in excess of the cereal 


industry’s average earnings during 
the 1936-39 period. 
Therefore to allow the industry 


to receive earnings comparable to 
1936-39 earnings, a fixed percentage 
was applied to the increased costs for 


each type of cereal. Provision is 
also made under the recently an- 
nounced amendments for individual 


authorization of new ceiling prices 
covering processors’ and repackers’ 
sales of breakfast cereals for which 
specific increases are not granted. 
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FIRM NAME CHANGED 

The name of the Lea Milling Co., 
Fairbury, Neb., has been changed to 
Preston Milling Industries. The com- 
pany is re-establishing its flour busi- 
ness under new management and has 
reflowed the mill, which now has a 
capacity of 250 sacks daily. The 
Preston company also manufactures 
prepared feeds. 





to Get Draft Consideration by WFA 


Washington, D. C.—A plan govern- 
ing procedure for requesting defer- 
ments of a limited number of indis- 
pensable men under 30 years of age 
in the food industries has been ap- 
proved by the Office of War Mobili- 
zation, and announced by the War 
Food Administration. 

The plan was evolved to protect a 
vital “hard core” of essential workers 
In the 26 through 29 age group in 
view of increased military need for 
young men. It provides that the 
WFA district, regional and national 
offices may certify to local selective 
service boards the names of men 18 
through 29 years of age who were 
classified 2A or 2B on Jan. 1, 1945, 
and who, in the interest of the war 
effort, should be given greatest con- 
sideration for deferment. 

It is emphasized that the final de- 
Cision as to whether a man should 
be deferred or not rests with the lo- 
cal selective service board, subject 
‘0 appeal, but local boards will not 
ordinarily consider applications for 


deferment without certification by 
the appropriate agency. 

Industries for which the WFA has 
authority to certify workers for de- 
ferment are: fruit and vegetable can- 
ning, packing, freezing and dehydrat- 
ing; meat packing; poultry dressing 
and products; fats and oils; grain 
products; dairy products; sugar proc- 
essing; wholesale and retail food dis- 
tribution; fertilizer; ice manufacture 
and harvest; cotton and fibre, and 
tobacco. 

Relatively few men under 30 can 
be certified for occupational defer- 
ment, the WFA states. No person 
can be certified for deferment unless 
he is doing indispensable work in the 
essential activities specified. A man 
is not considered indispensable if he 
can be replaced from less essential 
work within the plant, or by recruit- 
ment from without the plant, or if 
a recruit or transferee can be quali- 
fied to perform his work through 
three months of intensive training. 
Men engaged in work for postwar 
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Flour Subsidy Rates 
The flour milling subsidy rates announced by the Defense Supplies 
| Corp. are shown below, with comparisons, in cents per bushel: 
Outside Pacific Area 
Hard Soft Pacific Area 
1945—Month Wheat Wheat Durum All Wheat 
RR ox hagaee biG ae ais- Ow 27 27 27 261, | 
I aos eine sie sxe iced 251 2514 251, 2615 
MEN <titao sith cv eee A eR A 23 23 23 27 
1944—Month 
SRRM INE: 5553054 o0b eee TS HS 19 19 19 19 
EE TT ET 18 18 18 18 
RROUOR BREE 50 ise 5 s0s 0804000 17 17 17 17 
nS | ee er re 18 104 201, 21, | 
DEUOE sca ries Ce evet eves 11 2 114 17Y, 
BE Soaccciusdsronvcivrerys 13 0 14 18 
ae eae ae tee ee a eae Taree eT 154 4V, 13 19 
1 ee ere ee ee Pee ee ar 19 18 204% 26 
WN s5G0eh pss sas ceases sens 25 12 2014 26 
RNC sass sa sare Sais = PE DER Oe OOS 2514 12 20 24 
MEME. Ceriacctseesssveneusansn 25 12 16 24 
DEMENA factrcatoaeiersceke es 221, 12 16 2414 
ENS aoa di alies eda vienaae acs 21 94 11% 1814 
1943— 
POORHIONE hecdab hace lesen sis 16 54 6 14 











purposes are not eligible for defer- 
ment. 

Even where deferment of men in 
the essential activities specified has 
been certified, such certification may 
be withdrawn at any time by WFA’s 
Office of Labor. 

With the introduction of this pro- 
gram the 42A Special procedure here- 
tofore applied to registrants under 
26 years of age has been abolished. 
Deferment assistance now treats with 
registrants under 30 years old as a 
group. Employers preparing lists for 
deferment must weigh the relative 
importance of their under-26 regis- 
trants now deferred against older 
men in their employ whom they may 
wish continued in deferred status. 

As a basis for determining the men 
who may be certified for deferment, 
employers are urged to furnish to 
their WFA district office: 

(a) A list, in triplicate, of all em- 
ployees under 30 on Jan. 1, 1945, who 
were on that date classified as 2A 
or 2B. This list should be arranged 
in order of importance to the plant, 
the most essential men coming first 
on the list. 

(b) Two complete sets (six sheets) 
of Form 42A Special Revised for each 
man on this list whom the employer 
feels must be deferred. 

(c) A certification, sworn to by the 
employer, that such list and Forms 
42A Special are being submitted to 
only one certifying agency. 

The WFA and other certifying 
agencies have been urged to recognize 
the special problem of deferments 
for qualified small plants and services 
with a small number of employees 
now deferred. 

Employers in the food fields named 
who do not know the address of their 
district WFA representative can ob- 
tain this information by writing the 
nearest regional office. These offices 
are located at: Midwest region, 5 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, IIl; 
Northeast region, 150 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y; Southern region, West- 
ern Union Building, Atlanta 3, Ga; 
Southwestern region, 425 Wilson 
Building, Dallas 1, Texas, and West- 
ern region, 821 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 3, Cal. 

The number of men to be recom- 
mended for deferment will vary from 
plant to plant. The primary objec- 
tive is to protect production of food 
where induction of irreplaceable key 
men would retard the war effort. 


SANTA FE EXPERT EXPECTS 
HUGE KANSAS WHEAT CROP 


Kansas apparently is on the way to 
another bumper wheat crop, in the 
opinion of C. W. Lane, agricultural 
specialist for the Santa Fe Railroad. 
A large acreage was planted last fall, 
and reports from more than 25 com- 
munities, extending from Chanute 
and Lawrence, west to Elkhart and 
Syracuse, and from Wellington north 
to Osborne, indicate an almost per- 
fect outlook for this season of the 
year. 

Santa Fe agents in nearly every 
important grain producing center, 
describe the condition of wheat as 
good or excellent, some saying the 
situation never was better and tops 
in every respect. Moisture is plenti- 
ful over the entire state, and since 
no winter damage of any kind is 
evident, acreage abandonment is 
bound to be light, Mr. Lane says. 

Of course, wheat is just emerging 
from the dormant stage and there 
is still a chance for a setback; how- 
ever, this is unlikely in view of the 
sturdiness displayed by the crop since 
it came up last fall, and an abundance 


of both top and subsoil moisture. 
There is also fear of insects, es- 
pecially in the central area where 


the Hessian fly is a constant threat. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES GORDON, BAKING 
COMPANY OWNER, DIES 


New York, N. Y.—James Gordon, 
president of the Gordon Baking Co., 
reputedly America’s largest inde- 
pendently owned baking concern, died 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York, March 5. He had been living 
at the hotel recently and had been 
in poor health. 

The Gordon Baking Co. operates 
plants in Detroit, New York and Chi- 
cago, and is reputed to do an annual 
business of around $15,000,000. The 
firm is the outgrowth of the Gordon 
& Pagel Baking Co., leading Detroit 
bakery in the early years of the cen- 
tury. In 1922, the firm opened a new 
Chicago plant and 10 years later 
huilt a bakery in the New York area, 
both of which proved highly suc- 
cessful. 

In years of successful merchandis- 
ing the company built a wide reputa- 
tion for quality of its Silvercup bread 
brand. 
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65% the previous week. Sales were pretty Some of the largest city mills are said New York: Scattered flour feu hee. ta ee ia rae by tye AD — the ‘ ot 
evenly divided, with 45% going to family to be at least four weeks behind on deliv ported, but the major interest. of both ” % i a < - + € Pha 
buyers, and 55% to the bakers. Some eries Every day that operations are cur- buyers and selle concentrates on gettin but little activity ata ee ~ , § bbl 
improvement occurred in operations, which tailed complicates the situation just that flour through Here nominal] improvemen western flours. Shippine sivacts I ht 
averaged 85%, compared to 65% the pre- much further. And they have enough js shown, and the trade feels that anot tinue good. Bread, cake, cracker | _ 
vious week. There was no change in prices shipping a. a — at a week of weather will materially aroni production are good. b 
Quotations, sacks, delivered Oklahoma rate oD an % Fol-time run tor the next 60 to duce th tion at Jersey yards The 3: hard s I da 
points March 3: hard wheat short patent i Pa, shes pa eae . —— a4 recent s helped terminals The ' + ; t 
flour $4@4.30; soft wheat short patent $4 New bookings last week by spring whea freight is still a major problem . A 
@4.30, standard patent $3.90@4.10, bakers mills amounted to eye OF Copeciy: ase but if » cars that are = shipped h n 
short patent $3.35@3.45, bakers standard 155% a week earlier, and Labor > ea sae could be ht through r delivery, $975 4 
$3.25@3.35. _ Quotations March 5: established brands — qifficulties would be greatly relieved. Mills ent $3 G0, frat oles ; is 
dict ’ — ; family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu hold prices firmly and are definitely not aa Hidatsa ag: '@ ¢ hi 
Omaha: Mills are not pushing flour sales ten bakery flours $ bakery short patent pushing sales They feel that if all of he oa. a Pick A ; , 
and are wondering about the longer time $3.44; first patent 4, standard patent flour on the books must be a ippea out ja ae en Sone Shea : 
contracts beyond presently effective sub- 34; fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear fore June 1 or June 16 all avail "fac li- Nashville: New sales of flour la ° : 
sidies. Mills are operating very near to $3@ 3. second clear 0@2.90, whole ties will be pressed into. service. hare were limited to an occasional eat Winnipeg: 
capacity. The government is reported again wheat 30 @ 3.54. fore, no concessions are made on most flours patent grades for immediate or 1 re 
interested in flour, but bakers seemingly Interior mills, including Duluth: Inquiry with the added restrictions in many cases Prompt shipment A few of the ’ 
are satisfied with keeping their bookings and sales are fair and plenty of shipping that only mill brand is offered It is felt bakers indicated a moderate sized : 
at a fair amount. Bakeries report an ex- directions are on hand, but production i in some channels that buyers could be of bakers flour after a 3c de f ‘ 
cellent demand for their products. The curtailed by scarcity of boxcars. Inability pushed into sales but this does not seem tions, but since ome mills retai 
movement of cash wheat is moderate and to get wheat caused one or two interior desirable to sellers. prices, the majority of buyers sl 
the demand is very good. mills to close. No let-up is apparent in Quotations March 3: spring high glutens “ay whate er In booking. Ra m 
Quotations March 3: family short patents local and shipping demand for millfeed. $3.90 @3.95 standard patents $3.65@3.75 ad a ig be to slow up outbou 
$3.30@3.50, standard patents $3.15@3.30, ean sat clear southwestern short. pat- aa by truc Ks ince several of t is 
bakery short patents $3.30@3 high pro- THE CENTRAL WEST ents $ ( standard patents $3.65@ Pe {thous eg and a few so 
tein clears $2.80@3, fancy first « rs, nom- Chicago: The improved demand for flour 3.75, clears $3 3.20; soft winter straight, i s a, helt ba ements ar ; = 
inally $2.20@2.50; low grade clears, nom- continued last week and several round-lot Pennsylvania 55@3.65, Pacific coast $3.67 east have pocngper cle MP as Myrna ar isi 
inally $2.05@2.10. orders were booked. Although buying was 73.75. ite. Gun. to tales Wither usa’ t it 
Wichita: Flour trade with bakeries was rh ae . “4 nite es ee rales Boston; Moderate new flour business is buying more or less on a han ‘ 
good last week with mills reporting sales 5 gin Seg => = = a as reported, due in part to the increase in the basis Shipping directions on old tl 
of from 100 to 200% Directions have been 5 dee wee. Bae BECKS, sis hl ta subsidy and slightly lower flour prices on an have been fairly good and old t —- 
100% or better with mills running from 75 directions continue good. Business in fam actual trading basis Commitments are are being exhausted Quotations M 
to 100%. The lack of cars has prevented ily flour CORUIBUES fairly active and de nfainly from those in immediate need of oft wheat bakers and pastry $3 Vancouver 
i 7 ‘ liveries are also good. Quotations March flour Large buyers are booked ahead com- te 1.7 xtre tl I 
a full time run for the week. 3: spring top patent $3.40@3.57, standard fortably and exhibit little real interest ik Ghat Meee thee ee 
Hutchinson: New flour business last week patent $3.30@3.47, first clear $3.14 7 3.34, Many mill complying with instruc- spas ee Rn eg iy eee Ba I 
ame in a thin trickle. The change in sub- second clear $2, family flour $4.51; hard tions, are not pressing for commitments, a4 85 _ war “4 15 i. 4.46 ree ype ( 
ri 
: —-- —_—_——— —____—— Se a 
m 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery rh 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Cleveland = tNashvill . 3 
Spring first patent .......... $3.40@ 3.57 $....@ 3.44 EET $....@ 3.44 $....@ 3.80 ft$3.90@ 3.95 §$....@.... $3.75@ 3.83 $ ai ; ac " 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.30@ 3.47 esen@ ORE rey . ere 7 ess 3.654 me Seg visti mA 
Spring first clear ........... 3.14@ 3.34 3.00@ 3.10 Ore .cnQees @... eo % nae . 
Hard winter short patent 7 . ieee vevcge $43 --@ .@.... a» ie F nts 
Hard winter 95% patent 47 .@. coeet? £41 3. 44@ 7 eas i \ 
Hard winter first clear 3.10 ; @.. 2.75@ 2.85 2.85@ Ga Shee A st d 
Soft winter short patent 31 ai @.. @ a eee 1,78 ; 
Soft winter straight ....... 3. 4.06 @. @® 3.35 a * @ Tat 48 fl 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ....@.... cee @ oa cae ‘a Ves 4. 
Soft winter first clear ....... 2.75@ 3.00 ....@... a 3.324 @ Aad s ne 
Rye flour, white . 3.18@ 3.37 3.26@ 3.36 @ a ‘ ‘a a wee © a y +7 
ee Oe, GAPE occ secs ee cns BES BOS 3.01@ 3.12 @. @ G @ ~ ; RY] 
CE (EO Leh cp ccavets secs B98 ros ft ee ae alee se Gi --@.... °F @.. ‘ 
eevee * Ce seowPecce : 
s s. F Ste g atent— 3a, 2 35 7 rice = Tt ; . Py 
Family patent, 50’s $.. n oT age pee , eet eee epeag sai sie a , Toronto **Winnipeg i Toronto **Winnipes - 
2 y od y --@. sreeeeee $e00+@.... $....@.... Spri p patentf...$....@5.05 $....@ Spring exports§ ............ $9.45 finneapoli 
Soft winter straight ....@.... o00e@..e. Montana, 100’s.. ....@ 3659 ....@.... Spring second patent] ....@4.40 . @ 4.80 Ontario 90% patents 5.50 ess or ill 
ie. ere 7. a Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... oe eee RANTS ae train es 
. z P ur buvers 
Includes nearby straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand cottons. {198-Ib cot- f cash rye 


tons. §280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


seattle: The flour market remains un- 
nanged, with sales very light. Sales to 
1 government could have been larger 
the high requirements of the 
Mills are not pressing sales at 
due to the difficulties they are 
raving in filling present contracts. Short- 
ae high protein wheat is a factor with 
some mills. The acute car shortage is 
sfering With shipments of Montana 
neat o the coast and hampering the 
pyement of flour, Quotations March 3, 


the 


of 
€ 


























gop lots, f.o.b. Seattle or fam- 
D nt, enriched, 50’s $4.12; bakery 
stry 100's $2.98; bluestem, 1000's $3.: 
Monta hard wheat, 100’s $3.59. 
portland: Mills generally are now grind- 
or ft wheat, due to inability to ob 
ie 4 very on their Montana purcha , 
# holding back delivery on govern- 
nt ir contracts. Some mills with more 
rat pace still have some supplies of 
vont but eventually will be in the 
: ition as other mills Local buy- 
3s al seen on purchases of hard wheat 
r i mills have no difficulty in dis- 
their limited supplies on hand 
litthe demand for soft wheat flour, 
kings light. Deliveries are being 
old contracts. Quotations March 
Montana $3.60, high gluten = $3.60, 
bakers 3.37, bluestem topping 
e $3.80, 1 $3.08, pie $3.08, 
ad wheat cle: $3.30, whole wheat 
0. graham $3, cracked wheat $3. 
EE7_— 
ra 
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foronto-Montreal; The spring wheat flour 


hows little change. Transporta- 

n iculties, which have been cur- 
in roduction, continue to exist. There 
be scarcity of both freight cars 

ve power. The output of flour 


; situation developed early in 
has declined. The domestic mar- 

lequately covered with supplie 
rt shipments have been falling 
New export orders from the British 
Food have not yet come through 
has ven rise to anxiety in some 
However, it is generally believed 
buying is merely postponed for 
on and that further business will 
received, In the meantime mills 
d up until the end of April. Prices 
‘ nged at ceiling levels Quotations 
y top patents $5.05 bbl second 
ers $4.30, in 98's cotton, mixed cars, 
ronto-Montreal freights, add Lic 
re cartage is performed For ex- 
ernment regulation flour is quoted 
per 280 Ibs, f.a winter ports, 

ril seaboard 











f winter wheat flour have in- 





htly Mills have been getting 
more wheat to grind and have 
to make export shipments Do- 
uirements are not heavy and are 
vell in advance This flour is 
ceiling prices. Quotations March 
bbl, in secondhand cottons, Mon 
hts; for export $6.25 bbl, in cotton 
idian seaboard, plus equalization 
bbl 
ynditions throughout Ontario are 
g to improve and more winter 
finding its way to market Ap- 
n some localities at least farm- 
fair quantities to be delivered 
the ceiling Quotations March 


bu, Montreal freights, which is 





to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping 
rding to freights 
Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
r week wa confined to minor 
r the West Indie There was 


tion of business to the United 








or other oversea destinations, 
ew business in that direction is 
hortly. Domesti trad con- 

1 good cale and there is no 
mill operations, All plants are 
capacity, and supplies are mov 
eely is transportation facilities 
However, there to 
porary shortage of ind 
is some inconvenience to hip 
tations March top patent 
rv delivery between Fort Wil 
the tritish Columbia boundary, 
tons; second patents $4.80; sec 


to bakers $4.60 
Vancouver: The hard wheat flour trade 
ul rritory continues t 
While exporters are con 
eiving inquiries for various 
Canadian flour, no business has 
rmed, due to the absence of 
nage other than that allocated 


» move along 


gencies for lend-lease arrange- 
lomestic market, bakery demand 
vheat flour holds steady, with 
tion of a continuation of this 
Supplie in dealers’ stocks are 
mple for current needs, Store 


nue far below normal with this 
likely to continue during the 
ioning of ingredients. 
h 3 were unchanged, 
in cotton 98's being 
ts, $5 for bakers patents and 
Vitamin B 
1 demand continues for soft wheat 
Ontario mills with the price to 


firm at $7.00 








RYE PRODUCTS 


——— 





Minneapolis: The unfilled rye flour busi- 
SS OF ill books is much below normal. 
rain ces continue to strengthen, but 
_— ers still hold off. Only nine cars 
fash rye arrived in Minneapolis last 
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week, and spot No. 2 commands a premium 
of 13@16c bu over the May future, which 
advanced 1\4c last week. Notwithstanding 
this, buyers profess to believe that lower 
levels will prevail, so are buying only from 
hand-to-mouth. Quotations average 6c high- 
er for the week, but millers say they are 
not getting even this. Pure white rye flour 
$3.26@3.36, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
pure medium $3.16@3.26, pure dark $3.01 
@ 3.12. 

Chicago: Rye flour did not share the 
improved flour demand last week and sales 
were widely scattered and generally in 
smaller amounts. Directions, however, con- 
tinued good White patent rye $3.18@3.37, 


medium $3.08@3.27, dark $2 0 3.05. 





Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, medium 
dark $3.50, Wisconsin pure. straight $4, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.15. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are firmer 





Buyers show no anxiety or interest. A few 
al were made last week, but bakers 
held off for easier prices Shipping direc- 
tions were goo Delivery was slow, owing 
to lack of cars Rve flour, fancy white 





$3.65@ 3.70, medium $3.55@3.60. 





New York: Rye flour prices advanced last 
week and buying improved Quotations 


pure white patents $3.50@ 3.70. 








St. Louis: Prices declined 9@11« ist 
week Sales were low and shipping in- 
tructions were fair Pure white flour 3.7 
medium $3.61, dark $3.21, rye meal 

Buffalo: Demand i good, but lack of 
ears i the ‘atest problem at this time 
Supplies are equate The trend is steady 
to firm Quotations, cotton white $3.55, 


medium $3.45; dark $3.05 

Philadelphia: Rye flour maintained a firm 
tone throughout last week, due largely to 
the strength in the ash position De- 
mand is mederate, but buyers and ellers 
are apart in their ideas of values. Hold- 
ers, however, manifest little disposition to 
effect sales at the expense 
and prices how a hardening tendency. 


White patent $3.47@3.57 


yf concessions 


raised since the 


Ogden: Millfeed business is excellent with 
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Toronto-Montreal: 


to domestic buyers 











MILLFEED MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Inquiry continues brisk from 


every cla of trade and from almost every 
area east of this market Local and near- 
by traders, who can supply their needs by 
truck, are getting all the millfeed they 
want ind, ir many instance are accumu- 


lating stocks, but those who have to de- 
pend upon the railroads for their needs are 
f without, because of the car short- 
Mills are allocating shipments to give 
customer a fair porcentage but can 





only a few Ceiling $37.75 


Oklahoma City: Active demand continues, 





with limited upplies There is no change 
in price Quotations burlaps, carloads 
or southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
horts $1.95 ecwt; for northern deliveries 
bran, mill run and shorts $1.90 

Omaha: An urgent demand for wheat 
millfeeds continues from every type of user 
ind from all direct The car ituation 
is very bad and erfering with dis- 
tribution of millfeed as well as all other 
types of feedstuffs Mill are running 
nearly full time and feed production i 
heavy The corn movement is influenced 
by the shortage of cars 

Wichita: Jbemand for millfeed remains 
greater than the supply Lack of boxcars 
ha intensified the demand Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, are bran and _ shorts 


Hutchinsen: Millfeed interest is broad 
and demand is far n excess of supplies. 
Quotations remain at ceilings, $36.50@37 
Kansas City basi 

Salin i 
teady and supplies inadequate Ceiling 
price continue xr bran ind horts 

Fort Worth: The supply situation is 

isier Carload offerings of bran 
are fairly liberal, though readily absorbed 
at full ceiling and occasional carlot ot 
shorts are available at eilir Quota 
tior ceiling, arlots wheat bran ind 
rey short 12.20, sacked. delivered TCP, 
n mixed cars $1 ton higher 


037.50, 


Demand excellent, with prices 





omewhat ¢ 





Toledo; Demand remains in ex 


plie Quotation $42.37 ton, f.o.b. Toledo, 


« of sup- 


Buffalo: Output continues light because 
of the searcity of cars, while demand con- 
tinues at a high rate and cannot be satis- 
fied Mills are falling behind on_ ship- 
ments The trend is firm Quotations: all 
varieties $41.55, straight carlots, f.o.b. 
suffalo. 


Boston; Millfeed supplies show no im- 
provement and demand continues active, 
particularly for nearby shipment, since 
delavs in delivery continue The limited 
offerings for immediate and deferred needs 
are quickly taken Demand i expected to 
continue heavy or several months. Spring 
bran, midds ind red dog §& 67@46.17 ton 








Philadelphia: Demand is good, the trend 
is firm and supplies are light Standard 
bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft winter, 
std. midds., flour and red dog ill $44.84 
@45.34 ton 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed situation was worse 
last week in the entire Tri-State area. 





Corn was scarce and barley, oats and rye 
were hard to locate Demand was urgent. 
Wholesalers found shipping conditions much 


worse. Standard middlings, red dog and 
bran brought ceilings of $44.85, but the 
supply was so small complaints were heard 
on all sides. In fact, jobbers think that 
instead of brightening the lack of cars 
for shipments is becoming much worse 





Nashyille: Demand is still good in most 
instances; however, some dealers indicate a 
lighter demand and believe that this will 
continue, because fewer hogs and cattle 
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‘Toronto-Montreal: 








Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats temporarily 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
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WANTED — AN EXPERIENCED BAKERY 


flour salesman to cover eastern Pennsyl- 


vania Contact Standard Milling Com- 
pany, 309 W Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Ill 


THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
has a real opportunity for a topnotch 
proven flour salesman. Contact The 
Standard Milling Company, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 

WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST BY LARGE 
milling concern. Good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Give education and experi- 
ence in first letter. Address 7187, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








.P WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST FOR 








active 2,000-sack flour mill in large coun- 
try town. Aggressive company with large 
opportunity for advancement Address 
7212, The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board 
of Trade Bidg Kansas City 6, Mo 


WANTED — A MILLWRIGHT FOR GEN- 
eral mill work ¢ maintenance man on 
both flour and feed mill. Interested in 
either permanent or temporary worker. 
Also have opening for second miller 
Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co Washington 


eA © 





Pal 
- 


ANSAS MILL, AGGRESSIVE, COMPETI- 
tive, with substantial capacity, not now 
represented in New England, wishes good 
brokerage connection in 3oston or other 
good flour center Replies confidential. 
Write 7214, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














v 


MILL EXECUTIVE, CLEAN-CUT ENER- 
getic man, now employed, seeks broader 
opportunity with progressive medium- 
sized mill. Applicant is alert, capable, 
and experienced, with successful com- 
prehensive background in sales, opera- 
tion, and administration. Can think, plan 
and produce. Interview solicited. Ad- 
dress 7208, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 














WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour’ blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Research today is as available 

—and as essential—to the 

small enterprise as it is to 
industrial giants! 
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Foop REsearcH LABORATORIES, INC. 


48-14 Thirty-Third Street, LONG ISLAND CITY—1, New York 


RESEARCH, ANALYSES, and CONSULTATION for the FOOD, DRUG, and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
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Army Wheat 





(Continued from page 9.) 
ports will solve the situation. Simi- 
lar solid train use has previously been 
tried with success, although there 
was not the over-all tightness that 
now prevails. 

Army Officials are unwilling to talk 
of requisition and allocation of wheat 
to mills to meet current flour de- 
mands. That problem will have to 
be faced after this present problem 
has been solved. The present pro- 
gram only involves CCC stocks of 
wheat which are more than adequate 
to meet the military program. The 
main problem is to get the grain in 
export position and that in essence 
is a problem of getting cars. Once 
that is solved the army will take 
whatever steps are necessary to pro- 
vide cars and wheat for the mills, 
it is thought. 

Milling industry officials here 
enumerate their problems in this se- 
quence of importance: (1) transpor- 
tation, (2) manpower, and (3) sub- 
sidy uncertainty. 

Observers evaluate these problems 
in this manner: the subsidy problem 
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will be settled one way or another, 
either by the authorization of funds 
(the most likely outcome), or the 
army will guarantee millers against 
loss; if the army wants flour they 
will see to it that the mills get the 
‘manpower to turn out the product; 
coming to transportation the problem 
not only involves the army needs 
but also civilian business. Although 
army officials would not admit this 
contingency the possibility that the 
army would requisition and allocate 
wheat to mills for both civilian and 
government business must not be 
dismissed as an outside chance. 

This latter contingency arises when 
it is seen that some mills may lose 
CCC stocks of loan wheat for the 
export program and be unable to re- 
place these stocks through inability 
to obtain cars. If that condition 
should occur it may be necessary to 
take drastic steps to insure supplies 
to these mills. The problem still is 
one of transport as there are ade- 
quate stocks of wheat. How skillfully 
CCC will be able to adjust its stocks 
to military requirements’ without 
draining off all supplies from any 
one area may be the crux of the 
problem. For instance, movement of 
country wheat under loan in the 
Southwest to Gulf ports may prevent 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


























WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May May May July May July May July 
Feb. 27 ..-. 155% 163% 156% 147% 155% asad 160 cite 
Peb. 38 ..-. 156 163% 156% 148% hy 160 
March 1 .. 156% 164% 157% 149 160 
March 2 157% 166% 1585 149% 165 
March 3 .. 158% 167% 160 149% . 166 
March 5 .. 161% 169% 162% 151% os iio 166 
CORN——— a — —OATS3————— 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Feb. 27 112% 111 107% ‘ 65% 60% 61% 57% 
Feb. 28 112% 111% 108% 65% 61 7% 
March 1 113% 112 109% 3 61% a 58 
March 2 114% 112% 110% 6144 ‘ 58% 
March 3 114% 112% 110% 62 hy 59% 
March 5 114% 113% 111% 62 , 59% 
Cc —RYE——— rc —FLAXSEED———— BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Ten. ST «+ 111% 110% 112 109% 310 ss 310 : : 107 ies 
Feb. 28 .. 112% 110% 112% 109% 310 a eee 310 aire 107 
March 1 .. 113% 111% 113% 110% 310 Pre 310 ee 107 
March 2 .. 114% 112% 114% 111% 310 $a% 310 <x 107 
March 3 114% 112% 114% 1117 310 > as 310 i 107 
March 5 .. 117 115 116% 1131} 310 rer 310 107 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by 
(000's omitted) of date Feb. 24, and corresponding date 


cago Board of Trade, in bushels 
of a year ago: 

7—Wheat— 
1945 1944 1945 
2,190 4,420 1,196 








--—Corn——7"_ -—Oats— 






the secretary of the Chi- 


s— -—Rye— 7 Barley — 
1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
79 10 38 55 85 2 3 


a5 


Baltimore ieee 
Buffalo ae eee 5,850 5,171 174 994 4,512 2,827 556 3,261 824 1,032 
PNG 66406 eee 08 1,884 979 + er ea a - + : 
Chicago 55 3,549 $599 5,992 4,318 1,060 967 8.124 9.487 1.497 761 
Afloat 107 ; 333 ee a = 70 : AN é 

Duluth rere 11,109 20,058 13 4,718 1,124 432 671 7.920 174 
Fort Worth cee ese 10,095 és, 619 164 84 10 88 84 18 
Galveston ......-.. 1,865 2 os os ‘ 
Hutchinson : 
Indianapolis ......... 1,102 66 152 28 8 ‘ 
Kansas City ........- 888 15 195 86 812 72 74 
Milwaukee ...... 182 ( 7 62 546 4.080 
Minneapolis 705 918 > O86 1.144 4787 6.773 1.379 
New Orleans 566 31 75 27 
New York 35 _30 : i 
Oman .ccceccevrccces $14 1 51 8 2 94 10¢ 
Peoria .e.+-+- 307 . bE 218 
Philadelphia 54 19 42 78 8 } 
St. Louis ........ 1,148 108 208 (i 17 131 283 
Sioux City ....sceee 859 37 12 6 8 10 
St. Joseph ..... 13 105 109 202 1 8 82 5 
Wichita ....--s.eee0- 4,712 16 2 2 165 9 
co errr ere ° 
BUM tc ccc ccc ccccees 

102,986 100,880 20,572 21,304 11,968 9,003 10,895 19,812 23,013 11,513 


Totals 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, 
These prices are ceiling prices. 


packed in 
Where a range is given the low represents the mill ceiling 
and the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings: 





in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points. 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring bran .....+.+ee++ $39.80@ 40.30 A } yA ee Pere SEE Thee. Se eee e @ 41.55 
Hard winter bran .....- 39.80 @ 40.30 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....-@ «ee. 
Soft winter bran ....... coco Dooce oo Dicer s oo Doses cave aves 
Standard middlings* 39.80@ 40.30 cree sees 38.97 @ 39.47 eee e @41.58 
Flour middlingst ......- 39.80@ 40.30 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 @ 41. 
Red GOS .cccecccscveece 39.80 @ 40.30 @ 0% ee ere ee + @41.55 
Baltimore Boston Cleveland Nashville 
Spring bran .....-+ee- $44.64@45.14 $44.84@45.34 $45.67@46.17 $....@42.99 $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ...... 44.64@46.14 44.84@45.34 ....@.... see reese cone @ coves 
Soft winter bran ......-. coeeQ@eece ecee Ques TTe Te eiwes 43.30@ 44.30 
Standard middlings* 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 © @D42.99 ne D oeee 
Flour middlingst ...... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 -@42.99 43.30@44.30 
REG Gog cecccccccseece 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 oo ee @42.99 oe ee 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto .....-++- $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWwinnipeg ......- «+++ @28.00 + +++ @29.00 we eee 


*Brown shorts. 


¢+Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


too great a drain on the Kansas City 
terminal which will supply most of 
the wheat for the east coast. 

To lend confidence to the feeling 
that transport and manpower will be 
found for the mills is the optimistic, 
although remote, note found in a 
government assurance to the milling 
industry that no matter what steps 
are taken in textiles, sufficient bag- 
ging material will be made available 
to meet requirements. 

Milling industry officials here are 
not being swept away in the wave of 
confusion and alarm that character- 
izes certain government quarters. 
These officials believe that milling in- 
dustry can meet the flour program 
from such details of it as have al- 
ready been made known. They dis- 
miss any thought that a price differ- 
ential will be necessary to bring high 
cost producers into government work. 

Certain CCC circles say that the 
army program has already been 
killed as being impossible of ful- 
fillment as the result of conferences 
here, March 3, but later in the day 
top army officials denied that it had 
been killed and again emphasized 
that it was a “must.” Had there 
been any move to overrule the army 
at top policy levels these officials say 
they would have known that decision. 

As things stand prior to a meeting 
of ODT transport officials and CCC 
representatives March 6 the army 
program of approximately 120,000,- 
000-bu goal minimum for export and 
port terminal stockpile for the next 
four months stands, notwithstanding 
the pessimism in certain circles that 
it cannot be met. However, it is seen 
as the most critical situation facing 
the grain and milling industry in its 
history with the most- acute period 
in the immediate future before the 
inland waterways open. It has been 
learned here that this week coast 
guard cutters will begin breaking the 
Hudson River channel to Albany, N. 
Y., thereby opening terminal facilities 
in that area for CCC export opera- 
tions. 
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United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Feb. 24, 1945, and Feb. 26, 1944, as 
reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted): 
Canadian 


American in bond-— 


Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 

24 26 2 26 

1945 1944 1945 1944 
Wheat ic 121,399 114,676 22,557 13,703 
Corn 21,914 23,482 es rT 
Oats . : 13,005 11,100 2,112 183 
mye . é 11,040 16 4,177 
Barley ; os 26,437 682 99 
Flaxseed pis 2,037 234 1,534 
Soybeans .... 19,966 





Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Feb. 24 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat none (1,222,000) bus; corn 
13,000 (565,000); soybeans 47,000 (16,000). 


* Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Feb. 
24, 1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 





Baltimore. 695 
Boston ‘a 940 ° 
Buffalo 6,205 16 e* 
Afloat . 5,114 323 oe 140 
Chicago . 146 ae ee 
Afloat .. 1,001 ‘% 1,173 my 
Duluth ... 29 225 242 
Fort Worth iS4 ee 
Lakes .... ee ‘ 
N. Orleans : 1,026 
New York 383 
Afloat .. 96 
Philadelphia $37 
Totals .. 15,530 1,026 2,091 16 682 
Feb. 17 
1945... 16,108 1,032 2,761 114 690 
Feb. 26 
1944 ... 10,630 oe 73 3,420 305 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Mar. 
10 17 24 3 
Five mills ... 38,536 47,636 ‘ 358 
*Four mills. 
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GMA COMMITTEE TO AID 
RETURNING SERVICEMEN 


New York, N. Y.—An Industria) 
Relations Committee, composed of 
eight high ranking executives exper; 
in personnel matters, has been forme 
to prepare the way for the return. 
ing war veterans to the food indys. 
try, Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America 
has announced. Created in line wit) 
a recent resolution adopted by the 
board of directors of GMA, the com. 
mittee will bear in mind in its study 
of rehabilitation of veterans that 4 
moral responsibility rests on industry 
to adapt jobs as far as possible anq 
to re-employ as many handicapped 
veterans as possible. Problems of 
seniority, increased pay and _ other 
difficulties will have to be considered 
individually but whatever policy jg 
adopted, it must be understood ang 
translated all through the organiza. 
tion. 

Members of the committee yi] 
study the plans and policies of com. 
panies in the association and recom. 
mend a model plan which can be 
used as best fits the particular needs 
of any organization. Named to serve 
on the committee are R. B. Scull, Wil. 
liam B. Scull Co., chairman; Hector 
Lazo, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co; Arthur 
McCallum, Flako Products Corp; 
Alex McCurry, National Biscuit Co: 
Henry Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co: 
William F. Redfield, Hills Bros. Co 
Thomas Spates, General Foods Corp, 
and Paul S. Willis, president GMA. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
spection division March 2, 1945, 
ceipts and shipments during the past 
in bushels (000'’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public  ter- 

1 ee 51,697 1,989 15,52 
Private terminals ; és { 
Winter storage, 


Wheat Durum Oat 


OMOGE sites 
Totals ; - 51,697 1,989 15,57 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 16,660 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VOCOPS .scscces 11,862 
OCRUPCHIN 2.6605: 1,878 
Prince Rupert .. 1,097 
VeOROrie. sictiees 908 
WOUNEE  625.006-44 84,101 1,989 16,0 
ZORP G20 .02sses OS, 324 1,123 8,4 
Receipts during week 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 1,063 41 2,38 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Cs a: reer 360 


TOtCRle .06%% 1,423 41 2,4 
Shipments during week 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur 
PONE, ceca ae 223 14 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OFM: GIV.. ceaves 135 


TORRID 4600088 358 14 


Aug. 1, 1944, to March 2, 194 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 187,295 4.964 57,7 
All other’ public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

Ofna Givi sasnsrs HAS +% 1,5 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 

Aug. 1, 1944, to March 2, 194 

Kt. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 161,841 1,568 57,51 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

GPR GW. cesviice 7,939 .. 1,269 1,343 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the W I 
ended March 3, in thousand bushels, wil! 
comparisons: 








Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis. . 15 257 12 104 1,32) 2,008 
Duluth ..... oe 268 8 8 358 2,16) 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millf 
the principal distributing centers 1 
week ending March 3, in tons, wit) om- 
parisons: 


at 


the 


--Receipts— ,-—Shipn nts- 
1945 1944 1945 1944 


Minneapolis 15,030 19,980 


Kansas City .. 250 250 3,650 4,500 
Philadelphia .. 260 100 cee ‘ 
Milwaukee 30 w 4,410 4,111 


March 
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pow THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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—— ne _ SUNIVERSAT Mili) 
Your Bread Can Be No Better Than 
Your Flour 
Experienced bakers know success in baking depends upon the 
quality flour used. The uniform quality of Universal Bakers and 
Baker’s Gold Flour meets the needs of bakers daily in giving 
their customers baked products of superior texture and flavor. 
UNIVERSAL MILLS 
\ \ 
GAYLORD J. STONE, Pres. 9 H) y) a. ah y) FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
The BARNETT & RECORD CO. MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Successful record of milling every type 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS of grain in all parts of the country 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 
will HIGH PROTEIN (D 
= BAKER’S FLOUR 
cks ‘ 
1944 ; lsat “remem 
9,577 oe eS ; . 
— Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour " peste gt a 
is mill, from wheat that is selected p wy Si 
- for bakery performance! ee heh, “a 
nents-— “ 
1944 


- ‘2 
a 
19,980 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head Se Loe Ra eh eR in, Cable 









Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 

Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Hlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 














EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 

















iz LIMITED 


WO awikors 1d Importers 


L 
a 


y 











- BRANDS - 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” “OGILVIE OATS” 
“GLENORA” “WHEAT HEARTS” 
“FAMOUS” “OGILVIE 
“BUFFALO” BLENDIES” 





THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL, FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 





Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


— 
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| WESTERN CANADA FL 


gp ene ae 


CABLE: LAKURON \ TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


¥ 
LY + THREE STARS 
P U RI THE PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 
The historic Province of Nova Scotia, 
A DA C R E A M & S E R do | N G once known as Acadia, is 374 miles long, 
from 60 to 100 miles wide and has an 


area of 21,428 square miles. Practically 

surrounded by water, no portion being 

more than fifty miles from the sea, Nova 

Scotia has 4,625 miles of coastline, 

GREAT WEST guarded by 356 lighthouses and fog 
alarms. The surface of the country is 

undulating. The Province is renowned for 

BATTL ' its picturesque shores, capacious har- 
bours, deep valleys and multitude of 

beautiful lakes. It has the proud dis- 

MA | T LA N D tinction of being the only Province of 
Canada and the first colony of Great 


Britain to possess a flag of itsown. The 


flag and Coat of Arms were granted to 
Nova Scotia in 1625 by King Charles ] 
of England. The armorial bearing is the 


oldest of all Arms borne by the British 
Dominions. 





UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SO > 


- JUTE 4 ~ yuTre J 
wre BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON | 


fA Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO.., Limited i & 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 














——— 











The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL = CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods 3 Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








ny 
x 








ND DIRIES'S 


Oe SEAC” 


























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Export Flour Business Success 
NSURANCE IT'S IN THE RECORD 
I (Continued from page 74.) 
“*All Risks’’ to expand his operations if this seems 
wise. He will have the time to ex- 
Special Service to Flour Mills on tend his sales promotions. He will 
Export and Domestic have much more time to devote to 
Ocean and Lake Insurance good merchandising, for he will have 
and Transportation the money to back up good ideas and 
Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in carry them to a successful solution. 
Export Flour Handling Success will give a baker more 
time to serve his community. As he 
Western Assurance helps to build his community, he will 
Company be building his own future as well. 
TORONTO, CANADA Every community needs capable lead- 
F, 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. = , 
Canadian Agents , Success gives a baker an oppor- 
Poyal Bank Blig., Toronto, Canada tunity to build, enlarge or arrange 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., his store in such a way as to make 
oe itn wow York for maximum sales appeal and serv- 
ice. 
stall It is up to the individual baker 





which path he follows after he 

achieves success. The choice is his 

and his alone. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CITED ON SUGAR CHARGE : 
Louisville, Ky.—Loraine’s, Inc., and <A 

the Loraine’s Box Lunch, affiliated of S 

concerns, operators of two bakeries \ SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

in Louisville, have been cited by OPA wy’ 

for using sugar for purposes other 

than for which it was_ allotted, 


for accepting sugar without ration 
; ROLLED OATS 


coupons, and for issuing checks for 
amount of sugar larger than its bal- 
ance in ration banks. 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. OATMEAL 
COATSWORTH & COOPER fs. cee exes 


LIMITED Head Office: WINNIPEG 


Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 


Feeds W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 4 - 
Reporters Flour Millers Robin Hood F lour 


TORONTO, CANADA MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: ““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 
- = = 
Mills Limited 


F 













CANADIAN 






Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 














Members Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade 


























CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
ita oe FLOUR asene , Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
529 Elevs 'S Mg »ba, 
+ EERE I Atay ; i WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL + MONCTON 
; ; —— Established EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE: MONTREAL « ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. UPERB 1894 : i 
Winnipeg, Manitoba Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


























2 Go PRAET. GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


|. Exporter. FLOUR MILLERS | 
Pag | vere || SPILLERS LIMITED 
| 


68 King Street, Eust 
“TORONTO, CANADA CaBLE ADDRESS, ‘'GILLESPIE,” SyDNEY 














“ * | 









| 


| Millers of the | 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
| and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


| FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. | * | 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. Head Office: 





jince wy 
James chardsiom & bons 


Grain | erchants Shippers and Exporters 








WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 






a : 
=—s 





























Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3 “Milli - | 

“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” | Pipers ecw Sei “yi Shiga | 

4 bts Aitens: “Wennaan” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA | | 
= canes neice — a - — 
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Y Tio FLOUR 


ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














ARCHER-DaNrELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. (FA 
GRAIN MERCHANTS Beet 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 3h ;RANCISCO, CAL 
MINNEAPOLIS 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








{4 ° 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 

t. Milled under Labo Con- 

Diamond D” 9; pitches ipertog co 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











v 


A forlorn looking recruit, on his 
first leave from camp, walked into a 
restaurant and ordered a_ meal. 
“Bring me,” he said to the waitress, 
“some cold porridge, and burn me 
some toast to a cinder. Fry me two 
bad eggs and make some coffee that 
tastes like mud. Put in a cracked 
cup so that when I drink it, it will 
run down my chin.” 

The waitress filled the order. “Is 
that all, sir?” she asked. 

“No,” he replied, “sit down beside 
me and nag me. I feel homesick!” 


¥ OY 


Fred Allen once rushed into Penn- 
sylvania Station in New York to buy 
a ticket to Chicago. 

“Do you want to go by Buffalo?” 
asked the agent. 

“IT should say not,” Allen barked 
absent-mindedly, “I want to go by 
train.” 


¥Y Y¥ 


Ma: You’ve been drinking. 

Pa: Not a drop. I’ve been eating 
frog’s legs. What you smell is the 
hops. 


Y ¥ 


Two men, who hadn’t seen each 
other for 15 years, met and began 
reminiscing. 

“Is your wife as pretty as she used 
to be?” asked one. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the other, “but 
it takes her quite a bit longer.” 


¥ ¥ 


Goon: Ain’t you picked up them 
pins yet? 

Loon: No, I can’t catch ’em. 

Goon: Catch ’em! They’re lying on 
the floor. 

Loon: Yeah, but they’re pointing 
one way and headed the other. 


¥ ¥ 


“Ya look worried, soldier. What’s 
the matter?” 

“Aw, there’s so many women in 
uniform these days, we GI’s have to 
wait to see whether to salute or 
whistle.” 


¥ ¥ 


“After the war, women won’t buy 
food in containers unless they can see 
what is inside.””—News story. 

“If that is true,” 
Says Grocer Meggs. 
“Hens might as well 
Stop laying eggs!” 


Y ¥ 


A dusky son of Alabama was busily 
engaged in a cootie hunt. When 
asked by a sergeant what he was do- 
ing, he replied: ‘“I’se a-huntin’ for 
dem ’rithmetic bugs.” 

“Why do you call them arithmetic 
bugs?” 

“’Cause dey add to ma misery, dey 
subtracts from ma pleasure, dey di- 
vides ma attention, and dey multi- 
ply like de dickens!” 

¥ ¥ 

At the Service Club a soldier was 
dancing with a statuesque blonde and 
not making much of a job of it. 
Presently he said: “I’m afraid I’m not 
dancing well. I’m a little stiff from 
polo.” And the statuesque replied: 
“It’s a matter of indifference to me 
where you were born.” 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS | 


FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY | 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 











Xe 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


& G Se 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


onroe, Mich. 





— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


EK. A. GREEN 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 


Cable Address: ‘'DorFEACH,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 


| HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address ‘‘GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


Cable Address: ''CovENTRY,’’ London 


LONDON, E. C.3 





able Address: ““TRONTOPRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 


12 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
odes: Riverside, A BC 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 


LONDON, E. C. : 


Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,’’ London. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 e pent eo Street BPnscow 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





| FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 
| 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 





| Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


| JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR.” Belfast 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ““DipLoMA. Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. 


Cable Address: ‘‘“MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 





GLASGOW 


| Cable address: 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: '‘Pxitip.”’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 

45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W.A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 


WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 


FEEDSTUFFS-™.2gm—r" 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
















oes N orchandisers — 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


ELLYAaurc. | 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORE 


Produce Exchange 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW.YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 





|- Foh-a ge}. Ee 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 


447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 





E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana OF © i OF. 0 O46 ae 6 EB 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


NEW YORK 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








-FLOU R—— 





WHITE & COMPANY 


‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 





Be . ie 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 





x! 25 Beaver Street 





NEW YORK x! 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic e L oO U R Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








FLOUR 


P.O. Box 646 781 LASALLE Sr. 





NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


a 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. H. J. GREENBANK Flour Specialists icehosr* HUBERT J. HORAN 
DOMESTIC EXPORT & COM PANY 


roreicnN HJ]LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 





Abilene Flour Mills Co........s++++ 


Acme@-Evans Co. ...-.ee ee eeecceeee 


Acme Flour Mills Co....... ° 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), “Lta.. 
Alva Roller Mills ....... evceveees oe 
Amber Milling Co. .....ceeceeeseevees 
Amendt Milling Co. .......seeeeeeeeeee 
American Bakers Machinery Co.......- 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, Inc. ...-.++++: eee 
American Machine & Foundry “Co.. ha ciaae 
Ames Harris Neville Co. .....+++++- eee 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ...seeeeeeeeeeres 
Appraisal Service Co., IMC, ...++++eeeee 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .....++++++ 
Arco Bag Co. ..cccccccceccccscerecce oe 
Arkansas City Flour Mills "Co. cab w ees 
Arnold Milling Co. ...-..eeeceeceereees 
Atkinson Milling Co, ....eeesereeeeeees 
B Baker Perkins, Inc. ....... eeseee ° 
Barnett & Record Co. ..-..sseeeee 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. ..... e 
Bay State Milling Co. ...-..sseeveees ° 
Belan, Mathew C. ....-eeeeseeeees eoee 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.....+eeeereeees coos 
Big Jo Flour MillS ..ceeeeeeecseeeeees 
Black Bros. Flour Mills .......+++ee++s 
Blair Milling Co. ......seeeeeseececeee 
OS Serres Pee eee 
Blodgett, Frank H., IMc......-++e+eeeee 
BGPEOH GO. ccccccveccccccccceccccvcses 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. ...... ‘ 
Bowman Dairy Co. ..-.eeeceeeeerececce 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. .seeeeeeecseceecens 
Brey & Sharpless .......seseererseeeee 
Broenniman Co., Inc. ......ee cere eeeeee 
Brownold, M. S., Co. ....eeeeeceeceeres 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. .....-++++++6: 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co.........+.++. 
Bunge Elevator Corp. ...--.-eseseeeeee 
Cameron, John F., & Co.......+..- 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd............ 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......... 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co.......... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. ............ 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc..........+++0++ 
CRP, TMC. 2 cc cscccccccccccssvccvcces 
OOEP, PB. BB. cccccccccecccccsssccscccces 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd............6. 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co............ 
Central Bag & Burlap Co...........++- 


GChengier, Arthur In, & CGisiisccccies 
Chapman & Smith Co..........cseeeee% 
0 Bo ee eee ere eee eT Te 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co...........+++ 
Checkerboard Elevator Co..........e005 
Chelsea Milling Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
CREDO B BOR os occceeccies peseteeoeecee 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc. , 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Coleman, David, 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Columbus Laboratories ....... 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co............ 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corn Products Sales Co.......s.csscces 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. .....e..seee 
Crawford & Law ...sccccccees Hotere 
Cream GE WRERE Corin. ccccccescicvces 
Crete Mills, The 
Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Bag Co. 
Crown Mills 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 


BOGIACION, ING. .cccosccecve Cecvece 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ........ 
SS. KPRORD IS 09 .0::06:06.0.05 0050 CORRES 
ee ee, POO ke iccaeneee Fase pares 
BO POD 0.6.6:65 5.566.000 e608 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. .........seeseee. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ............. 
DGEry Dio Bee FAG. 660060008 sae ° 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ............ 


Doughnut Corporation of America...... 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. ©., & Oo., Ime......ccccee 
Dunwoody Institute 
Dutchess Tool Co., 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 
Bckhart, B. A., Milling Co..... cesses 
Elkay Products Co. 
Enns Milling Co. .ccccecesccccseccoses 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. .ccccccccccccces 
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‘The Choice of the he Finest Hard Wheats 


Duluth Universal 
Duluth Reliable 


Pride of Duluth 
Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








FLOUR 





ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








MOSMMUCHEP CO. cc cccccccccccvcecs areas 
Evans Milling Co. ....ccccccccccccccces 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co... 

Farquhar Bros. 
Feast, 
Federal Mill, Inc. ........ 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Ferbo Co. ..ccccece 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co.........cessee% 
Flour Mills of America, 
Food Research Laboratories, 
Fort Garry Flour Mills 
Fort Morgan Mills 
Franco, Francis M. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. PiNeeewee eos 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co.......... 

Garland Milling Co. ........ See eus 
General Baking Co. ......es+0e- +6 600d 
General Mill Equipment Co.. bewe 
General Mills, Inc. ........++-- ‘Cover 4, 
Gillespie Brom, Lit. cocccccccvsecscsvcses 
Globe Milling Co. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator COsecs . 
Goodlander Mills Co., Fort Scott, Kan.. 
Great Bend Milling Company pe eeneseese 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
GreenmbaGe, Hs Ji, & GOrriccccrccccses 


HGGKY MIG, CO. ovcssccisceccesens 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.... 
Hamm, J. MB Go. Bisvscccrveveccovese 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co..... eer 
Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 
FROG] PICUF BIS occ vocccsccccvececve 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., 
Horan, Hubert J. 
roemer, GCHIvin, BtGlit® CO... cccccccsses 
Houston Milling Co. 
Howie, The J. K., Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


I TRIGRORSE BOG, TG. .i-osccccaceere 
Imbs, J. F., 

Innis, Speiden 
International Milling Co. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


a Jaeger, Frank, illi 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, L. R., 
Johnson-Herbert 
Jones-Hettelsater 
Joseph, I. S., Co., 
Junction City Milling Oo... .ccccsssesces 


& Co. 
Construction Co. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 

Kansas Flour Mills Company...... 
BEE TMM CIOs 8:60:65. 66 Ces O x8 Osea 
Katz, Max, Bag Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly Flour Co. 
Belly, William, BMIINE Go... cc cccccccee 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kimpton, W. &., & BOMB... cccccccccces 
King, H. H., Plour Millg Co... ..ccceees 
King Midas Flour Millg......ccccccsece 
SO WEEE, COO. 6 865.0500 005045 808 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
Peeereer, Ont Th, & GBicccsvcosivcevess 


La Grange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd 
Lee, EE. Di, Flour Mille Go... .cccsccces 
Lever Bros. Co. .. 
Lexington Mill & E levator 3 ee eae 
Long, W. E. 
Lynch, Merrill, Pierce, Fenner 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


& Beane 


AY McConnell & Reid, Ltd............. 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd....... 
PUMIOR DRIMREE MO 64.5:6.6:05:6 600600000000 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, 
Mennel Milling Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Merrill, Harold A. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minneapolis Bag & Barrel Co 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


BEOErem, OU Ty, B GGicccsscccsecsceces 
BEUORCNOT BAM GO. biveckccicssevseies 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............ 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. 


OO, GP BOR i ceccccccevcase 


N National Cotton Council of 
America 
National 
Neahr, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 
Premera, POCO Fi, Bhi. ccccecscccccsce 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. 
oo ae a ee oe 
New Jersey Flour Mills-Co............ 


Grain 
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Newton Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co.. veeheeeeas. 
Norrig Grain Co. ......cceeee caaweebae. 
MGrtem, Wills, Co, .wccccsecess Pe ee et 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 

Novadel-Agene Corp 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Omega Machine Co. 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co...... ce Meees 
Paniplus Company ...--eeceeeeeee 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............ 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co. ..ceccceeee ree 
Peek Bros. 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Chemical Division 
Prete, Ti Ge sesdsasase 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ere Te 
Prina, Frank R., Corp... .ccscrcecces 
Procter & Gamble ......ccccceseees 34 


oo“ Oats Company 


Co., Columbi: 


ted River Milling Co.......c.eeee. 
I Red Star Yeast & Products Co... 
Red Wing Milling Co........ 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Lta.. 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 
tobinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, 
Rodney Milling Co. .......-. Pree RT ah 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co 
Ross Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., 


St. ere 
S St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, In 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
St. ROSS FARE GG. ccisecsscseces 
Saxony Mills 
Schneider, W. H., CoO.ccccccsccseccecs 
SGBURs, BAGIAGN & GOsecicccvccvsisoes 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Milling Co., Inc. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring 
Shevelove, J. J. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. cece 
Siebel Institute of Tec hnology. coeees 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co...... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lt 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spillers, Ltd. 
po a Se: ee ae ok 
Spokane Flour Mills Co............. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Staley Milling Co. 
Stanard-Tilton Division 
Milling Co.) 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
EVGA: BUMMOs 65.5 56.0.0:0 806655-0-.40-060.8 06 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc, 
Stonhard Co. 
Stratton Grain Co, 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 
Sullivan & Kennedy 


Swift & Co. 
T Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co, 
Tension Envelope Corp. 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Associatio 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompson, E. S. 
Tidewater Grain Co, 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc.......... 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Transit Grain Co. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Cloud Milling Co.. 


PI, FRG. 6 kk 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Union Machinery Co 
Universal Mills 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Urban, George, Milling Co......... 


V % Valier & Spies Milling Company. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Voigt Milling Co. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...Cové 
Walnut Creek Milling Co...........++ 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.. 2: 
Western Assurance Co, 
W. A. Co-operative Flour 
port Agency 
Western Canada Flour 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co. 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. Co., 


& Grain Ex 
Mills Co., Ltd. 


3-10 oo 
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TYPE 4 
N-RICHMENT-A 

This type has ferrum reductum as 
its source of iron, and when fed at 
the rate of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A 
to 100 Ibs. of flour, there is prac- 
tically no ash addition from the 
concentrate. 


TYPE 4-A 
N-RICHMENT-A 
This type is the same as Type 4 ex- 
cept that for increased accuracy of 
control, it is compounded to be fed 
at the rate of 2 oz. of N-RICHMENT- 
A to 100 Ibs. of flour. 


TYPE 5 

N-RICHMENT-A 
This type has sodium iron pyrophos- 
phate as its source of iron, and for 
increased accuracy of control, it is 
compounded to be fed at the rate of 
Y2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs, 
of flour. 


N-A’s S-Way Service 

provides the “wing men” 
to complete 

the formation 




















wg 













Just as the individual plane is highly vulnerable, so too is an 


enrichment program based on the concentrate alone. N-A’s 3-Way 
Service — N-RICHMENT-A, technical experience and feeders -— 
provides the “wing men” to complete the formation. 


N-RICHMENT-A is compounded to give you the best in concen: 


trates, and, in addition, N-A’s field service men and enrichment. 


feeders bring you technical advice based on long experience in the 
milling field and equipment designed especially for the job. 
For more protection in every direction, why not ask your local 


W &T representative for further details on Novadel-Agene’s 3-Way 


Enrichment Service. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. AGENTS FOR 















BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


se nnn cna lin ds om 





Pre-Milling Control 1s a key to 
THE FLOUR YOU NEED 


® Pre-Milling Control means essentially one thing: that 
we of General Mills are able to offer you the flour best 
suited for your needs. 

This is because a carefully worked out system of Pre- 
Milling Controls makes it possible for General Mills to build 
into our bakery flours those baking characteristics you 
desire. Your knowledge and skill as a baker can then com- 
plete the important job of converting grain products into 
appetizing, nutritious baked products ready for the table 
of your customers. 

We invite you to discuss your flour requirements with 
your General Mills man. He offers you a complete flour 
service. ‘Together you can select the General Mills flour 
type best suited to your own shop, your own procedure, 
your own particular products. 

General Mills flours will give you controlled performance — 


performance you can depend upon! 





General Mills, Inc. 


Products Control Department 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 








